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PREFACE 



REAT deference is now paid to Australian Colonial architecture, but vague 
misconceptions of its spirit and nature have long been prevalent. 

For lack of authoritative research, the examples of Colonial buildings 
which remain to us are generally classed together, often wrongly, under the general, 
trite heading “Old Colonial”, and only one architect’s name is known to any 
appreciable number of people. 

This book is designed, in some measure, to correct this, and to show not only 
the early Australian buildings themselves, but the background of history against 
which they were erected, the conditions of the people who built and inhabited 
them, and, above all, something of the men who designed them and brought them 
into being. 

Early Austrahan architecture, or what remains of it, has in the past been so 
neglected, so scorned, and, consequently, so actually maltreated that frequently 
the building we see today is only a travesty of the original one. Often, where the 
passing of time over un durable materials has necessitated replacement of parts of 
the fabric, such replacement has been done in ignorant misunderstanding of the 
Colonial work, or, worse still, with contempt for it, so that it is a matter of 
research and exploration of the actual fabric of the building with a technique akin 
to that of archaeology to discover the original design. For this reason drawings have 
been used instead of photographs to illustrate the work of the early Australian 
architects. Only in this way, in a great many cases, can the architect’s actual design 
be shown. The dutiful camera will only collect together a hotch-potch of bits 
and pieces, sometimes including respectable parts of the architect’s design, some¬ 
times embracing nothing of it at all. It is as rare as it is delightful to be able to 
photograph an early Austrahan building as it was designed, and since we are here 
concerned only with the architecture of a specific period, reconstruction drawings 
are more valuable than photographs of present-day remains. Moreover, we can 
reconstruct on paper buildings which have vanished and so gain valuable infor¬ 
mation about the development of an architect’s work. The camera cannot be used 
to bring back to us the departed, but research emphatically can do so; and some 
of the illustrations are the result of the study of history and hterature as well as the 
buildings themselves or what remains of them. 
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The appearance of a building is concerned mainly with giving aesthetic pleasure 
—or displeasure—and so is not enough to explain the whole design. For this 
reason plans, sections, details, and technical data have been included in the illus¬ 
trations and in the text, but these have been kept as simple as could be. Complete 
elimination was not possible, and would probably not be desirable. 

I was once present amongst some historians who were arguing learnedly 
about the height of a church which could be seen through the window of the 
meeting room. The argument was finally settled by the evidence of a pencilled 
note on an old manuscript in a distant library. For my own purposes I measured 
the church itself and obtained the real dimension, incidentally disproving the 
conclusion of the historians’ argument. Throughout this book evidence obtained 
from the buildings themselves has been taken in preference to recorded opinion 
where the two were in conflict. 

The books and documents consulted have, almost always, been charmingly 
vague about the present or past locations of buildings. Not infrequently one is 
instructed to turn across the paddocks at the third tree past Mr Moyne’s farm, 
or something of the sort. As not only the trees but also Mr Moyne, his farm, and 
his paddocks have disappeared long since, such directions are scarcely of help. I 
have sought to fix the exact positions of the buildings mentioned in the text, and 
the annotations at the end of the book can be consulted by, and should save many 
weary hours of search, confusion, and travel for, those wishing to view them. 
When the location of a building cannot be described in detail owing to the absence 
of any conspicuous features near by, the latitude and longitude of its position are 
given, related to ordnance survey maps. 

The writing of this book has given me the healthiest respect for historians. 
More than five years ago, when a comfortable proportion of the accompanying 
illustrations had been drawn, I embarked upon what was to be six months’ cheerful 
spare-time research to refresh my already—I thought—reasonably wide knowledge 
of the historical background of the architecture. Now, nearly six years later, I am 
only too humbly conscious that yet another six years spent in continuation of 
research activity would only begin to give me an appreciation of the minutiae of 
early Australian history equal to that of those historians who not only know many 
of the people I introduce to you in this book, but can describe in scrupulous detail 
how much sugar they used to take in their tea. 

With the buildings themselves I feel on surer ground. As a practising architect 
I can read many things recorded in bricks and mortar quite as well as those written 
on paper. Long acquaintance with the actual works of the early architects has, 
from professional compatability as it were, given me an insight into the way my 



long-vanished fellow practitioners worked, and so something of a knowledge of 
the men themselves. 

Many of the buildings have been studied in close detail—measurements taken, 
construction examined, design analysed, and finally, drawings made—a large 
building representing many weeks of work. It should not be surprising, therefore, 
that the drawings reproduced in later pages were made over a period of an appre¬ 
ciable number of years; too many of the subject buildings having now been des¬ 
troyed. Such study reveals the innate and more subtle qualities of architecture 
which cannot be seen through the lens of the camera or by the uninformed 
human eye. 

Continuity of interest should bring understanding of principle, and it is hoped 
that this work can fill in some of the missing pieces of the colourful mosaic of past 
Australia, of which the present Austraha is, after all, a projection. 

Architecture has often been called history in stone, and rightly, for it concerns 
not only buildings, but people, and people are history. The role the architects have 
played in the creation of Australia is an important one, an integral part of the 
social structure which adds much colour to the general picture. 

The early Colonial period of Australia, with its relevant architecture, is a 
distinct section of liistory easily separable from the general mass. The present book 
deals with this period: another volume is in preparation covering the subsequent 
development of Australian architecture. 

Sydney, Morton Herman 

March 1953 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, AND TOWN PLANNERS 

DEALT WITH IN THIS BOOK 

People who, between 1788 and 1850 , made contribution to the 

architecture of Australia: 


James Bloodsworth* 

George Cockney 

Jeffry Wyattvillel 

Edward Hallen 

William Dawes* 

Ambrose Hallen 

The Reverend Richard Johnson* 

John Lee Archer 

Francis Barralher* 

James Chadley 

Andrew Johnston* 

Sir Thomas Mitchell* 

Joseph Foveaux* 

David Lennox 

Elizabeth Macquarie* 

John Verge 

Joseph Lycett* 

James Hume 

Ellis Bent* 

Thomas Bird 

Daniel Dering Mathew 

Mortimer William Lewis 

Francis Greenway 

Edward Bloref 

John Watts 

Edward Knapp* 

Henry Kitchen 

W. P. Kay 

James Smith* 

Henry Ginn 

Francis Lawless* 

John Storck Duer 

Standish Lawrence Harris 

Henry Robertson 

David Lamb 

John Bibb 


* Not an architect by profession, 
t Architects living in England who designed Australian buildings. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


H e was his Sovereign’s Trusty and Well-beloved Arthur Phillip, Esquire, 

officially granted powers to mete out justice, to control pubhc moneys, 

to raise forces for defence and to repel pirates, to found towns, and to 

appoint fairs and markets. He was Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of 

the territory called New South W^ales, reaching from Cape York to Tasmania, and 

from the Pacific coast inland as far as the one hundred and tliirty-flfth degree of 

east longitude, 1,300,000 square miles of it, together with ^*all the islands adjacent 

in the Pacific Ocean , and all the towns, garrisons, castles, forts, erected upon the 
said territory.^ 

But the castles would have to wait for a wliilej and the buildmg of towns, fairs, 
and markets was secondary to the need for shelter, no matter how primitive. 

As he tramped over the shimmering sandhills or pushed through the arid scrub 
of Botany Bay in the heat of midsummer, the Captain-General could have found 
very httle consolation in his position and titles, even though, in principle, these 
were grand enough. 

His httle fleet of ships met on the waters of the bay in January 1788, bringing a 

tiny expedition which had come not only to form a penal settlement to contain 

the reject people of a nation, but to enter upon and, impudently, to attempt 

colonization of a territory larger than the whole of their native Europe: a few 

ships against a continent; a handful of convicts and their guards to create a new 
country. 

The story of the founding of Austraha, with the important events that led up 

to it, has been told many times. To the commander of the expedition, the 

Governor of the Colony-to-be, all these major social and pohtical considerations, 

which had sent him and his ships halfway round the world, would have been 

dimmed by the immediate pressing needs of existence, of food and shelter, and of 
security. 

Although the primary object was to set a penal colony on the shores of a land 
dehberately chosen because it was as far removed from Great Britain as any the 
globe could provide, nevertheless the contemporary records are full of the 
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principle of settlement and planning, of rehabilitation and development, and of 
building; ideas that are constructive rather than punitive and destructive. 

The most cursory examination soon revealed that Botany Bay would not do, 
despite all the favourable descriptions of it made by Captain Cook and Joseph 
Banks, who had discovered it nineteen years earher. It was too exposed to give 
secure anchorage to the ships, and the land was unprepossessing. The countryside 
did provide a httle water, it is true, for Captain Cook’s chart of 1777 showed small 
streams at Yarra, at Point Sutherland, and elsewhere about the bay. The indefatig¬ 
able explorer even recorded the tiny perennial soakage trickle at the head of 
Pussycat Bay. 

Excepting the fresh water there was precious httle else. No arable land was 
found, no grazing, and there were only scanty building materials, that second 
essential to the sustenance of human hfe. Man needs food first, and shelter second, 
although the priority of these needs is often difficult to assess. Some members of 
the expedition had examined the rock formation of the headland and pronounced 
it good sound freestone eminently suitable for working into building blocks; but 
there was no clay for brickmaking and the timber was poor, “fit for no purpose 
of building or anytliing but the fire”.^ Phillip’s dispatches do not mention this 
deficiency of building materials, but circumstantial evidence shows that it had its 
due bearing on the determination to look for a more suitable site elsewhere. 

Phillip, with Captain Hunter, went in the ships’ boats to examine the “Boat 
Harbour” of Cook’s chart twelve rmles to the north, and discovered that Port 
Jackson was of such depth, width, and scope that he wrote exultingly of its ability 
to give shelter to no less than a thousand ships of the line.® Could a seaman’s praise 
reach greater heights than this? 

On the southern shore of Port Jackson, one cove, called by the natives Wee- 
rong, had a run of good fresh water. Between the rocky headlands, a quarter of a 
mile apart, there was deep anchorage for the ships, and the ground at the head of 
the cove was covered with a stand of what appeared to be excellent timber, grow¬ 
ing on the good soil of the httle valley. Here at last was a promising site for a settle¬ 
ment, and Phillip hastened back to Botany Bay to bring the Fleet round to what 
was to be Sydney Cove, his capital.^ 

He found on Point Sutherland that the first steps that were to lead to an 
Austrahan architecture had already been taken. Trees had been felled and sawpits 
framed ready to cut them into beams and planks—those first raw materials of 
building, but this feeble httle seed of architecture was not to take root in Botany’s 
sterile soil. The frames of the sawpits, the result of much labour, were taken up 
into the ships for removal to the new site.® 
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Before the Fleet had weighed anchor, history provided one of its astonishing 

coincidences, for to the eastward appeared two sail obviously bound for the 

mouth of the bay. They proved to be ships of the Frenchman, Monsieur de La 

Perouse, bound on a scientific expedition to the South Pacific.® Thus, on empty, 

lonely, and forlorn seas stretching over half the world, the only European ships 
afloat met on the waters of Botany Bay. 

A natural alarm had been aroused by the appearance of the strangers, but this 

subsided when the nature of La Perouse’s expedition became known. Formal 

civilities were exchanged before the EngUsh sliips at last sailed for Port Jackson 

where they anchored on 26th January 1788, stores and gear being landed the 
next day. 

The main body of convicts, both men and women, had not been ashore in 
Botany Bay. The extension of their confinement in the overcrowded ships must 
have been all but insufferable once the smell of land filtered into the holds with 
whatever ventilation there was. However, at last they set foot on the shore in 
Sydney. After the long physical and mental confinement of the voyage from 
England, the sense of freedom burst all possible restrictions, far beyond any hope 
of control. When later the women were landed from transports, the quest for 
relief from boredom caused one scandalized officer to write that he thought the 
mtroduction of the institution of marriage would be a Very Good Thhig.'^ 

After the landing, a camp was soon laid out and the building of a town com¬ 
menced, providing almost a laboratory specimen of architectural development. 
Australian architecture began from nothing; there was no architect in the expedi¬ 
tion, no one skilled in the organization and integration of building techniques. Men 
from all walks of life had to adapt themselves as best they could to a set of cir¬ 
cumstances that could scarcely have been worse, for not only was there little or 
no architectural skill, but implements and materials were of poorest quahty. 

It is notorious that the supplies brought out in the Fleet were iU-chosen and 

inadequate. For years Phillip was to send endless requests to the Government in 

England for tools and yet more tools. The expedition was so badly equipped that 

spades were used for frying pans in those first few years of scarcity.® Almost every 

sort of building tool seemed to be lacking. In his first request for stores PliiUip 

listed house-axes, carpenter’s axes, pit-saws, set-saws and crosscut-saws, files, gim- 

ets, augers, chisels, gauges, nails, paint, trowels, lead, and glass. As he did not ask 

for hammers we may assume that whoever had equipped the First Fleet had at 
least included a few score of that most necessary item.® 

In response to numerous entreaties a small trickle of tools did arrive from 
ngland from time to time, but nearly two years later the Governor wrote to 
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London in exasperation that “bad tools are of no kind of use”/® so we suspect 
the clerks in England had at last, and with reUef, found somewhere to dump all 
the inferior equipment that will persist in accumulating in supply depots. 

As long as four years after the founding of the settlement, PhiUip was still 
plaintively asking for saws and axes, adding that many tools were being made 
locally since those received from England had worn out.^^ As a desperate expe¬ 
dient, some tools had been made from scrap iron in the blacksmith’s forge, with 
results ranging from indifferent to farcical. Just as prehistoric man had to invent 
and make his own tools when first he built shelters in an attempt to adapt nature 
to his needs, thus beginning with small steps to cover the long road to civiHzation 
and to architecture, so the settlers had to invent and adapt. Trial and error was 
man’s first method of learning building technique, and so it was in Austraha. 
Although, as we shall see presently, substantial buildings were commenced straight 
away, the majority of shelters were so primitive that it was only after several 
attempts that they could be made to stand up at all. Ignorance of the most elemen- 

tary principles of building caused disaster after disaster until the rough lessons were 
learn t.^2 


Nearly all the early buildings were formed of timber frames, showing the 
influence of the carpenters employed. There were twelve of them amongst the 
convicts, and Philhp hired the ships’ carpenters as well. 

The great trees in the little valley at the back of Sydney Cove were cut down,^® 
the trunks being trimmed into logs that were rolled on to the frames of the newly 
dug sawpits. These were laboriously sawed into beams and planks by two men, 
one standing on the log, the other in the pit, pushing the saw to and fro between 
them. For the man in the pit, exposed to the summer sun of that February 1788, 
without the benefit of adequate breeze and with sawdust sticking wetly to his 
toiling body, conditions must have been all but unbearable. 

For huts and barracks, the posts, cut with so much labour, were erected with 
their lower ends sunk into the ground, and walls were framed up with studs and 
rails in between them. Roofs were formed with rafters, in pairs, leaning against 
each other, the ends of the roofs almost invariably being of the “hipped” type.^^ 
Wall panels were first filled in with cabbage-tree trunks cut to suitable lengths 
(i). For some of the early buildings the settlers were lucky indeed that the moist 
gulhes running dovra to the harbour all had stands of cabbage-tree palms with tall 
straight trunks forty and fifty feet high. They were soft in texture, easy to fell and 
to transport, and of a uniformity of girth that obviated much labour in fitting 
them to their purpose. The outside of the wall was plastered over with clay to 
exclude wind and rain.^^ 
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BUMED IMTO ePOUMD 


FIG. I. Australia s first buildings, erected in the early months of 1788. (See note *i ) 

However, within three months of its first settlement there was not a cabbage 

palm left within a dozen miles of Sydney Cove, so alternative methods of walline 
had to be exploited. 

Slab walls and bark roofs were soon in use. Sometimes the slabs, which were 

obtained by splitting lengths of tree-trunk with wedges, were buried two or three 

feet in the ground to give them stabiUty. At other times the slabs were ingeniously 

fitted mto grooves in the wall plates, and the whole house could thus be erected 
with the use of only a handful of nails.^® 
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Another system of wall construction was to fill in the panels between posts and 
rails with mats of twigs woven together, or wattled, and then plastered over with 
giving the nickname wattle-and-daub to the type of construction, and the 
permanent name of wattle to the beautifully flowered acacia, the twigs of which 
best suited the purpose. For lack of glass, wattle twigs were also called into service 
for making lattices to fill the window openings.^ 

This wattle-and-daub method lasted for at least five years as Sydney’s first 
church was built thus in i793» even though bricks and tiles were readily available 
by that time. The Government refused to help the settlement’s pastor, the Reverend 
Richard Johnson, to build a church for the settlers. In desperation he tackled the 
job himself, using, because of his shortage of funds, the cheapest construction 
available. His church was respectable in size, being 15 feet wide, T-shaped on plan, 
73 feet in one direction and 65 feet in the other. The roof had gable ends, thus 
differing from the hipped form of the majority of the early buildings. Johnson 
later claimed the cost of the structure from the Government, presenting a bill for 
the extraordinary sum of ^67 12s. ii^d.^® 

The church, and many earlier buildings, had roofs of thatch for which grass or 
reeds were cut in swampy places. Most of the reeds were gathered in a small bay 
to the eastward of the town which became known henceforth as Rushcutters Bay. 
Even the gentle occupation of rushcutting had its dangers, for in May 1788 two 
thatch-gatherers were found dead, one with four spears in his body, and another 
lying some .distance away without a mark on him, apparently having died of 

foght.^® 

This thatch was not durable, but fortunately it was found that the native she- 
oak would spHt into admirable shingles, and these were used extensively. Roofs 
were battened so that the shingles could be fixed by pegs, since nails were too scarce 
to be used for this purpose.®® 

The clay walling was an ingenious expedient, but by no means an unmixed 
dehght. When the first winter rains came, much of the clay was washed out from 
between the cabbage-tree logs and the lattices of wattles. Those people who had 
formed the roofs of their huts with wattle-and-daub were chagrined to fmd the 
whole structure disintegrating into a disheartening sticky mess under the beat of 
the rain, so that they had to build anew.®^ 

First attempts at AustraHan weatherboard construction fared no better. Trees 
of “amazing size” about the cove were sawn up into planks and the walls of the 
storehouse were sheeted in with this material. The planks, being red-gum, soon 
warped and split to admit the weather as though there had been no wall at all. In 
November 1788, just a few months after completion of the buildings, an oflScer 



wrote that “two storehouses were bungled up and are now in Tottering condition”. 

Philhp referred to the buildings as useless, so that the great labour put into their 
erection was completely wasted.^^ 

Very early the settlers were learning that AustraUa was a most difficult place in 
which to build; a deceptive chmate, especially in regard to extremes of humidity, 
and indifferent natural materials, offer many obstacles to builders, particularly if 
they are poorly equipped. Eight barracks were first projected for Sydney Cove, 
but the number was reduced to four “and even these, from the badness of the 

timber, the scarcity of artificers and other impediments” took many months to 
build, those for the soldiers taking a full year.^^ 

Difficult as it was, building was to prove easier than agriculture, for one man 

fervently expressed the wish that the granaries could be filled as readily as the 

houses could be built. In earhest Austraha the need for shelter was certainly satisfied 
before the need for food.^^ 

Convicts, who built snug little hovels for themselves with alacrity, on public 
works barely “exerted themselves beyond what was necessary to avoid imme¬ 
diate punishment for idleness”, but rations were short and labour could not be 

enforced on hungry men. One officer commented that their behaviour was better 
than one would have expected in the circumstances.^® 

Two months after they had finished building the barracks in April 1789, a 
future Governor of New South Wales was cast adrift with eighteen of his crew 
in the Bounty s launch near the island of Tofoa and had to make up liis mind on 
future action. He decided to risk a voyage of three thousand miles to Timor rather 
than steer to the nearer Port Jackson, because he had but Httle hope that the strug¬ 
gling settlement would have succeeded in establishing itself William Bligh’s assess¬ 
ment of the position was almost completely accurate, because if he had steered for, 
and reached, Sydney he would have found but little to encourage liim. The guards, 
for lack of clothing replacements, were mounting duty barefoot; a sorry travesty 

of an army. Everybody was ragged and hungry, and longingly looking; for the 
rehef ships. & 

When the Lady Juliana did at last arrive in June 1790, she brought more convicts 

but no stores. Her consort, the Guardian, had struck an iceberg, jettisoned the stores, 

an hmped back to the Cape of Good Hope, a circumstance that greatly increased 
the threat of actual famine in the settlement.^’ 

However, one item of stores did arrive safely in 1790. Although no architect 
was to set foot in Sydney for nearly a generation, in that year the first work of an 
architect was to arrive in Austraha. This was the prefabricated hospital which was 
to replace the miserable collection of tents that had previously served as the sick 
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bay. The hospital had been designed by no less a person than Jef&y Wyattville, a 
nephew and assistant of the great Enghsh architect, James Wyatt. Thirty-six years 
later Wyattville was to become Sir Jeffry when he had extensively remodelled 
Windsor Castle, heights to which he could not possibly have aspired when he was 
designing liis patent hospital for transportation to a mere convict colony. 

The hospital, which was set up on the west side of Sydney Cove where George 
Street North now crosses the site, was the second such building to arrive in Aus- 
traha. Governor Philhp had bought a prefabricated house for ^125 in England, 
and it came out amongst the stores of the First Fleet. This was more a rigidly framed 
tent than a real house, for it had numbered frames covered with canvas, and cer¬ 
tainly showed more of the tent-maker’s than the builder’s craft. It was erected on 
the east side of the cove where it served as Government House until a more 
substantial building was completed.^® 
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BRICKMASTER 


M s soon as the encampment was formed at the head of Sydney Cove, and the 
construction of the huts and barracks begun, attempts were made at more 
I m serious building in the houses for the Governor and the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Unfortunately these two men never worked in accord. Ross, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in command of the army, and Phillip, the naval commander in charge 
of the administration, carried with them a professional jealousy which prevented 
proper co-operation. From the first the coolness between them was symbolized by 
the fact that the Governor began erecting his brick house on the eastern hill of 
Sydney Cove wliilst Ross chose the western side upon which to build his stone 
house. 

There was evidence to show that Ross tried to overturn the civil government 
so that the country could be run as a military establishment, but fortunately Phillip 
was able to settle this problem by sending the “thorny military gentleman” to 
Norfolk Island in 1790.^ 

The erection of the Governor’s house is an important event in the study of 
Australia’s architecture. It was the first building with pretensions to anything more 
than mere shelter, and there were in its design factors that were to affect Austraha’s 
buildings for twenty years. 

Although there was no trained architect in the Colony to direct Sydney’s first 
buildings, nevertheless in the eighteenth century an amateurish knowledge of the 
visible aspects of arcliitecture was widespread. In the great era of colonial expan¬ 
sion, army and navy men in the normal course of their professions in various 
parts of the world had, from sheer necessity, to know something of building. It 
is manifest that this influence was working in the design of the Governor’s 
house. 

The second powerful influence was the presence of some building tradesmen 
amongst the convicts. These men would have detailed knowledge of structural 
methods, and some experience of the practical side of architecture. There were 
some bricklayers and a brickmaker, as well as a mason. There was also at least one 
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plasterer; he appears in the records as being involved in a dispute between Ross 
and Phillip.^ 

In another dispute over the cutting of some rafters, the word architect appears 
for the first time in Austrahan history, but this was a misapplication of the term, 
because the gentleman concerned was actually Henry Brewer, the Provost-Marshal 
of the Colony, who was in this instance acting as what we would call a clerk of 
works or building superintendent.® 

A number of brick presses were discovered amongst the stores and were soon 
put to use, since belts of very good brickmaking clay were found a mile or two 
from the settlement.'* Brick kilns were immediately erected so that the burning of 
brick and clay roofing tiles could begin, to enable the master bricklayer to make a 
start on the more substantial buildings. This worthy was James Bloodsworth, who 
thus emerges into the clear Austrahan sunhght from the obscurity which would 
always have enshrouded him had he remained in England. He was forced to New 
South Wales against his will, but once there he found, as many of his kind were to 
fmd, a new environment, a new and satisfying purpose in Ufe. 

Everyone spoke well of Bloodsworth. David Collins, Judge-Advocate under 
Philhp, recorded that there was not a house or a building in Sydney Town that did 
not owe something to him. Captain Watkin Tench of the Marines, in a full and 
amusing account of the early settlement, let us know that good conduct earned 
Bloodsworth his emancipation in 1790, only two years after the founding of the 

5 

The Sydney Gazette, which had been founded in 1803, reported of Bloodsworth 
in 1804 that, “The first house in this part of the Southern Hemisphere was by him 
erected, as most of the public buildings since have been under his direction.” In 
the year of his death his position had been that of Superintendent of Buildings, 
carrying with it a salary of ;^50 a year.® 

What sort of building was this taproot of Australian architecture, this first 
Government House that sought, ignorantly perhaps, but nevertheless earnestly, to 
bring a small touch of culture into the sunlit wilderness? Work was commenced 
on it in May 1788, and it was modest in size for a vice-regal residence, but the 
original scheme had been even more humble, for a three-roomed cottage had 



been projected. However, as the Hme-bonded walls proved to be strong and satis¬ 
factory, an additional storey with three more rooms was included in the design. 


It had stone foundations, walls of brick with stone quoins, or comer pieces, running 
up the angles of the building, and burnt clay shingle tiles on the roof.^ One officer 
of the Marines described it as “an elegant brick house”.® It was the only building 
in the Colony whose walls were cemented with lime mortar. One authority says 
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the lime was brought out in the ships as ballast,® but this is most urJikely because 
at one stage during construction rain caused the walls to collapse, proving that in 
the first attempt the mortar used was puddled clay, wliich was to be the normal 
cement oF the settlement for some years. It is certain that the lime mortar used in 
the reconstruction of the ruined walls of Government House was made from shells 
picked up along the shores of the harbour by female convicts whose only occupa¬ 
tions, at least during dayhght hours, seem to have been shell-gathering and making 
wooden pegs for fixing roofing tdes. 

Another wonder of this building was the staircase, wliich was to be the only 
one in the Colony for a long time to come. We are so used to buildings comprising 
a number of storeys that it is easy to forget that living on several levels is artificial 
and unnatural. At any rate this is so if we are to believe the evidence of Arabanoo, 
an aboriginal captured at Manly, on the north side of the harbour, and brought to 
Sydney in semi-captivity. All the wonders of the white man’s world made but little 
impression on his primitive mind, excepting only the Governor’s house. He could 
not conceal his astonishment at a gunyah, or dwelling, in which some men could be 
inside and at the same time be walking over other men’s heads. 

Xhe size of this first Australian brick building is known with accuracy because 
it lingered on until 1845, and there still exists a curious manuscript plan that gives 
the sizes and ceiling heights of the three front rooms on the ground floor. Additional 
information is provided from archaeological sources. In i 899 > when the street pave¬ 
ment at the corner of Philhp and Bent streets, Sydney, was opened up, the 
foundations of the old building were tincovered.^^ Thus its location was fixed with 
very great accuracy, and confirmatory evidence was obtained as to dimensions. 
Since this was perhaps the first example of archaeology in Australia, it is unfortunate 

that the work was not done with any great skill, and that the evidence presented is 
somewhat confusing. 

To compile the reconstruction drawing of Government House shown, not only 
was this information used, but contemporary artists’ drawings were studied exhaus¬ 
tively. However, although they manifestly purport to represent the same building, 
they succeed in portraying a dozen different buildings. The differences between any 
two views are sometimes slight, but are always evident. For tliis reason contem¬ 
porary views of old buildings, so beloved of historians, for purposes of architectural 
research must be treated with the most guarded reserve. Old drawings of still- 
existing buildings demonstrate clearly this deviation from truth, although artistic 
licence would account for some of it. For better composition, or more pleasing 
groupmg, an artist is quite at liberty to make visual facts subservient to emotional 
pleasure, even if it sometimes makes for architectural nonsense. There are drawings 
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of early (and still surviving) Australian churches that show spires where no spires 

ever were, and, conversely, omit doors, windows, turrets and the hke that are 

survivmg originals and there for aU to see. Can artistic hcence perhaps be carried 
too far ? 

Another source of error is that old engravings, when these are consulted, present 
the plate-engraver’s interpretation of an artist’s original that may be hazy in more 
than one detail. This is a fruitful cause of deviation from architectural truth. 
However, if properly used, contemporary views of buildings can be very useful. 
It IS all a matter of judgment and experience, wherein the quahty of accuracy in 
draughtsmanship will tell much. Where, for instance, in a view of the old Govern¬ 
ment House the surrounding recognizable terrain is drawn with loving fidehty, 
the artist s version is much more readily acceptable architecturally than that of 

another whose details of surviving features is gaily careless to the point of hopeless 
abandon. 

This good circumstantial evidence, allied to known facts, has allowed a reason¬ 
ably accurate reconstruction to be made, and Government House looked as it is 

illustrated here (2). It was later extended by additions, but this was the original 
house. 

James Bloodsworth was responsible for other buildings about the town. We 
can safely attribute to him the design of the dry-store erected at the head of the 
wharf that projected from the south shore of Sydney Cove. This was a large, rec¬ 
tangular building with hipped roof, containing an attic floor Ht by the first dormer 
windows to be seen in New South Wales. Judge-Advocate Collins, writing later, 
said that the most material public work of December 1790 was the completing of 
the new store on the east side of the cove. It was 80 feet long and 24 feet wide and 

was used for storing dry goods. It was a taller building than was usual for the 
Colony at that time, for it had a spacious loft (3).^® 

This question of height of building was one of some consequence, and was 

intimately bound up with constructional techniques. One of P hill ips many writings 

on the subject gives us the clue. The lack of hmestone obhged the settlers to limit 

the height of their masonry structures. Although the clay mortar was of a strong 

binding nature, walls could not be carried higher than twelve feet above the 

ground, since heavy rains weakened them so much that the weight of the roof 

would cause them to collapse. Elsewhere he records that the clay mortar caused the 

walls to be made of extraordinary thickness, and that even then they were 
unreliable.^^ 

That year, 1790, produced quite a lot of excitement in one way and another. 
Not only were the prefabricated hospital and the dry-store completed, but welcome 
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HG. 2. The first attempt at architecture in Australia: old Government House, formerly 
in Bridge Street, Sydney. Designed byjames Bloodsworth, 1788. (See note *2.) 


supplies from England allowed an issue of clothing, even providing a pair of shoes 

for each convict. Not to be outdone, the aborigines also had their little essay in 

sartorial decoration when they stole the flags from the signal-station on the South 

Head of the harbour, and decked themselves in the brightly coloured cloths.’^® 

A whale in the harbour wrecked a punt, drowning several men, the body of one 

being washed up later in the shallows of Rose Bay. The whale must have been 

damaged in the coUision, for it went ashore at Manly, to the dehght of the natives 
who feasted for weeks. 
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The heavy rams in April 1790 caused several chimneys to collapse, although 
poor work was blamed more than the rain. The chimneys had been built by “task¬ 
work” that the men hurried over in order to save time, which they then could 
devote to their ovm purposesd^ 

At Parramatta the barracks, which had been covered in with wood shingles, 

fell into decay, although barely finished, and it was decided to replace them with 

brick buildings. Generally the aim now was to have brick buildings with tile roofs 

as a protection both from the weather and from fire. Whilst only wooden store 

buildings existed, the most acute anxiety was felt regarding the fire risk to what 

few food stores there were. When httle food was available it became so precious 

that the all too prevalent plundering of the government stores had to be treated as 
a hanging matter.^® 

It all made work for Bloodsworth, who must have been a very busy man in 
those days. There were the soldiers’ barracks to be built on the west side of the 
Tank Stream, brick houses for the Reverend Richard Johnson, the Surveyor- 
General, the Judge-Advocate, and the many buildings in Sydney that gradually 
turned it from a wild valley into a colonial town. It was an attractive town. The 
contemporary drawings show buildings set in park-hke countryside, with suf¬ 
ficient clumps of trees to preserve the natural attractiveness of the original landscape. 
The buildings, though simple, were handsome. The bricks and tiles were of one 
colour, a hght brown, that blended beautifully with the grey-green bush—“quite 
romantic . The wooden buildings sparkled whitely in the sunlight, washed as they 
were with pipeclay found plentifully about the cove.^® 

The output of the brickfields was considerable. Wheeler’s gang of twenty-two 
men and two boys turned out 40,000 bricks and tiles monthly, moderately good in 
quahty, worth 24s. per thousand in England, according to Wheeler. Smaller gangs 
were producing proportionate amounts. These bricks were drawn over the rough 
tracks to the settlement by gangs of twenty-four men harnessed to carriages. Other 
smaller carts were drawn by twelve men, and a load was 350 bricks, or about three- 
quarters of a ton. A day’s work for the smaller carts was the dehvery of five loads— 
and quite enough too! The bricks were of better quality than the tiles, because 
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FIG. 3. The dry-store at Sydney 
Cove, 1790. Attributed to James 
Bloodsworth. (See note *3.) 



grinding of the clay was impossible for lack of machines, and it had to be trodden 
into a suitable consistency.2° 

Becket s gang of fifty-two people was making 25,000 bricks weekly, worth 

30s. per thousand in Birmingham, according to their maker. These bricks were 

deep red in colour and soft in texture, being made from a different sort of clay 

from the Sydney bricks. Becket was working at Rose Hill, the original name of 

the modem Parramatta, about fourteen miles from Sydney, at the head of the 

stream that flows into Port Jackson.^^ Here good land dehghted the settlers, and 

many acres were brought under cultivation, hi the clearing of the land, at last good 

timber had been found growing on the rich roUing acres, some of it most 
respectable in size. 

By 1803 timber was being shipped to England: ironbark, stringybark, and 
mahogany. Sticks of mahogany measuring 2 feet by 15 inches at the butt and over 
40 feet long are recorded, and in one shipment sticks 70 feet long had to be cut in 
half to get them into the ship’s hold. The accompanying report says of these poten¬ 
tial masts that they will do for hne of Battleships, and are far more durable than 
Enghsh oak” .22 

All the records and diaries of the period are fiUed with critical analysis of the 
native timbers and their estimated usefulness for building, cabinet-making, and 
for naval purposes. Lieutenant William Bradley visited the settlement and made 
copious notes on the timbers available “Ironwood (Ironbark) grows tall and 
large all about but near Rose Hill in Particular. Fit for large Beams, Girders, &c. 
A very good timber for such large uses tho’ very hard to cut and work.” Wood 
of the gum-tree he found poor, “fit for httle but the fire but very good for that”. 
(We have seen an almost exactly similar observation from another source.) 
Mahogany he recommended for furniture, and turpentine found in 50-foot trunks 
3 to 4 feet in diameter at the base was fit for “any kind of building use”, so that 
experience was showing that there were suitable building materials available, 

ut that they had to be used judiciously and with understanding of their 
nature. 

Rose Hill had become the granary of the Colony, and was for a time more 
important than its parent, Sydney; by 1791 all activity had been transferred up- 
river.2i Communication with Rose Hill was by means of a rough track along the 
south bank, and by water. When Australia’s first locally built ship came into service 
she was naturally sluggish in the water, since through ignorance or necessity her 
timbers were of indigenous hardwood. She had an official name, but the convicts 
who had to row her soggy hull over those fourteen weary miles referred to her, 
with exquisite etymological exactitude, as “The Lump”. History disappoints us in 
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not recording precisely which adjective the men selected to describe just what 
sort of a lump. 

Rose Hill, though tiny, was laid out on a quite admirable, if naive, town plan 
by Phillip’s direction, and the locahty was renamed Parramatta, according to the 
aboriginal usage, in 1791. The main street ran east and west, was 200 feet wide, 
and stretched one mile from the landing place on the river bank to the government 
cottage on the hill. Ranged down each side were sixteen houses of wattles plastered 
with clay and thatched, each 24 feet long and 12 feet wide. Floors and fireplaces 
were of brick, and the two rooms accommodated ten men.^® 

Although embryonic, Parramatta’s town plan was essentially right in principle, 
and it is only to be regretted that it was soon abandoned, for the plan of modern 
Parramatta which replaced it is a shoddy thing by comparison. 

This original plan, and the similar plan for Sydney wliich was equally right in 
principle, were the work of Lieutenant William Dawes, the second name of impor¬ 
tance in the events which were to lead to an Australian architecture.^® 


Dawes, whose father was a clerk of works in Portsmouth, volunteered his 
services for Botany Bay in 1786, and came out in the First Fleet. Almost imme¬ 
diately he was appointed Engineer and Artillery Officer, and he was responsible 
for the erection of the several batteries that protected Sydney Cove. The most 
famous was Dawes Battery, which remained for many years on the point bearing 
his name, where streams of cross-harbour traffic now create an uproar to disturb 


a peace that was never broken in anger by Dawes’s guns.^’ 

An officer, writing home in April 1790, described Lieutenant Dawes as “a most 
admirable man, and although young, truly religious, without any appearance of 
formal sanctity. He is kind to everyone. . . . He has a great share of general know¬ 
ledge, studious, yet ever cheerful. . . .” Elsewhere in this correspondence we see 
reference to the “ingenious Mr Dawes”, and his work upon Sydney’s town plan.^® 
This again was essentially simple in conception, but necessary, for Governor 
P hilli p found that his building programme and the future projects of his town 
needed a regular plan. Wide streets were planned, proper regard being paid to the 
prevailing winds and the topography of the site. By Phillip’s direction provision 
was made for building lots with a 6o-foot frontage and a depth of 150 feet, and 
only one building was to be allowed on each allotment.^® As the plan was good, 
and made intelligent arrangement for present and future public buildings, it is again 
a matter for regret that AustraHa has lost the fruit of Dawes’s abilities. 

It is known that he constructed an observatory slightly to the south-west of 
his battery, but we have no details of it except that some stone blocks were cut for 
its walls. He estabUshed its astronomical position, but by the modem reading this 
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had an error of 59 seconds of latitude and 7 minutes 12 seconds of longitude. Navi¬ 
gation must still have been a rather wobbly science in those days, for members of 
a Spanish expedition which visited Sydney in 1793 attempted to fix the position 
and they produced errors of 13 seconds and 5 minutes 50 seconds respectively.®^* 

Dawes also designed and built a powder magazine near by.®^ 

He was something of an explorer, as well as soldier, designer, and astronomer. 
Phillip ordered him to take a party to chmb the Carmarthen Mountains, a name 
that has caused great controversy amongst historians ever since. After they had 
penetrated the mountains to a distance of fifty-four miles from the coast, hunger 
and fatigue forced the party to return.®® 

Dawes’s amiable character was finally to get him into trouble. In November of 
1791 Pliillip ordered him to join a punitive expedition against the Botany tribes, 
but after searching his conscience in the matter of attacking the black man he 
refused to comply with the order. High words followed and Dawes sought the 
advice of the Reverend Richard Johnson, who counselled obedience to lawful 
orders. This seeking of a second opinion occasioned further tension between Dawes 
and the Governor, and finally the breach became so wide that Dawes insisted upon 
returning to England, after having been four years in the Colony. In later life he 
became Governor of Sierra Leone, and when he left that post because of ill health 
he wished to return to New South Wales, but he never did so.®® 

We next hear of him as a heutenant of Royal Marines, on half pay, in “circum¬ 
stances of great pecuniary embarrassment” in the island of Antigua whence, in 
1826, he importuned the Government in London for payment for his services in 
tliat expedition to the Carmarthen Mountains undertaken thirty-seven years earlier. 

His appeal was disallowed on the grounds of the unreasonable lapse of time, as 
may well be expected.®^ 


He died in 1836; and so passed away in obscurity Austraha’s first town planner, 
whose reward was fame only, and the association with a point in Sydney Harbour 
wliich bears both his name and the southern abutment of a great engineering work. 

There was no obscurity surrounding the death, in 1804, of Austraha’s first 

designer and building craftsman, James Bloodsworth. He died in his house in what 

is now O’Connell Street, Sydney, on 21st March of that year, from a disease that 

started as a severe cold. So great was the esteem in which he had been held by his 

fellow colonists, that Governor King ordered what was then the equivalent of a 

state funeral. The bier, foUowed by his widow and five children, accompanied by 

a crowd of people, was escorted by troops with muffled drum and fife. The body 

was laid to rest in the town cemetery with miUtary honours, a strange and satisfying 
end for a former convict.®® 


c 
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I N December 1792 Philbp returned to England worn out in health by the toil and 
the worries of his command. His suppUes had been shockingly inadequate. 
Food was short to the point of causing actual hunger; clothes and blankets 
were unobtainable luxuries; and all he seemed to be able to get from the Home 
Government were neglect, and yet more convicts. Only his tact, foresight, and high 
ideals had sustained him through his five years of government.^ He had worked 
alone, for he could not rely on his Lieutenant-Governor, the controller of the mih- 
tary force. Although Phillip had absolute authority his power was not absolute 
without the support of the army. Philhp wanted to develop the country and assist 
settlement, whereas the army looked upon it as a military post where settlers could 
be considered only as an unnecessary nuisance. 

As soon as Governor PhilUp had sailed from Port Jackson the new Lieutenant- 
Governor, Major Francis Grose, instituted a pohcy which was diametrically 
opposed to that of his predecessor. He was a brave soldier, but of such amiable 
disposition that it was easy for his fellow officers to influence him to run the govern¬ 
ment for the military and by the mihtary. Under such conditions the civil courts 
were disbanded, and landed estates and profitable trade became the preoccupation 
of the officers. Convicts were no longer employed on pubfic works, but were all 
assigned to the ruling class, who extracted from them hinted at, but unspecified, 
mountains of toil. As the officers commercial proj ects prospered, the fumes of rum 
began to billow across Austrahan history. By monopohstic control, rum became 

not only an article of trade but the actual currency without which no transaction 
could be completed.^ 

Naturally all pubhc agriculture and building was suspended, with but one 

really-to-be-expected exception. On 29th April 1794 Grose reported to the 

Colonial Office in London: “When Governor PhilHp left this country the mihtary 

officers were suffering in huts of the most miserable description. I have now the 

satisfaction to say that they are all in good barracks.”^ This could have been but 

httle satisfaction to the Reverend Richard Johnson after his struggles to get even a 
primitive church built. 





FIG. 4. Elizabeth Farm, near Parramatta. (See note *4.) 


At last the military felt they were getting some of the privileges to which their 
o ty status entitled them. Gone were the days when, in the throes of estabhshing 
the settlement, the officers even had to t,ork. One had written in November 1788 of 
the scandalous conditions, “You will hardly believe me when I say that we our¬ 
selves have been obHged for the want of assistance to cut thatch and wattles for our 
iiutts. , . . ^ All that was now, they felt, happily past. 

Out at Parramatta, Elizabeth Farm was established on the pick of the land the 
farmhouse being ready for occupation in 1794.(4) It was a typical estate of the period 
and was founded by Captain John Macarthur, that fier, and turbulent spirit who 
was to be the bane of two dynasties-mihtary and naval_of governors and who 
was to make a deeply scored mark on history. He is so well known to all Austra¬ 
lians that It seems almost redundant to mention tht foundation of the wool 
industry for which he was responsihle. 
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Things were wonderful for him, and for his class, in that first half of the last 

decade of the eighteenth century. They had the whole of the Colony’s trade in 

their hands, taking it in turns amongst themselves to buy up the complete cargoes 

of all visiting ships, which gave them a position of wonderful advantage. “This 

arrangement”, it was naively written in 1795 by Mrs Macarthur, “prevents 

monopoly, and the impositions that would otherwise be practised by masters of 
ships”.® 


Macarthur himself put on paper his own views; “The changes we have under¬ 
gone since the departure of Governor Phillip are so great and extraordinary that to 
recite them all might create some suspicion of their truth. From a state of despond- 
ing poverty and threatened famine, that this settlement should be raised to its 
present aspect in so short a time is scarcely credible.” After hsting his wealth he 
added: “In the centre of my farm I have built a most excellent brick house, 68 
feet in front, and 18 feet in breadth. It has no upper story, but consists of four rooms 
on the ground floor, a large hall, closets, cellar, &c.; adjoining is a kitchen, with 
servants’ apartments and other necessary offices.” 

Mrs Macarthur adds fulsome descriptions of vineyards and gardens, almonds, 
apricots, pears and apples. She does say too, unexpectedly, that the farm was 
worked by free labourers, former convicts, who asked exorbitant wages.® This use 
of free labour on an officer’s land must have been something of an exception if 
other evidence is to be beheved. 

With most of its former lands now gone, Elizabeth Farm house survives into the 
middle of the twentieth century, the oldest Austrahan building extant, and a 
charming example of the simple farm homestead of its period. The house was 
altered five times during the first seventy years after its building, so that the old 
wing can have but httle of its original work left. 

It was indeed the heyday of the officers—free from interference from above, 
and with boundless opportunities to arrange the Colony to suit themselves. But 
this halcyon period was not to last. For two years Grose was to govern in a way 
that the army found eminently satisfactory, and for nearly a year after that Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Paterson carried out the same programme. (He, however, added 
a personal note by making more land grants to his friends in twelve months than 
the prodigal Governor King was to make in six years.’) But the next sixteen years 
were to see one long struggle between the governors and the monopolists. 

First came John Hunter—big-hearted, incorruptible, zealous; but a naval com¬ 
mander and so not quite acceptable to the army. He had come out with Philhp in 
1788, and when he left in 1791 the settlement was rapidly developing. In September 
1795 he returned as Governor to find indescribable chaos: many settlers bankrupt, 
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officers rich, no church services, imniorahty and rum drinking rife diroughout all 
sections of the little community.® 

He started to clean up the mess, hampered at every turn by the inhabitants of 
tliis turbulent and refractory colony whom he sought to bring back to obedience 
of law. Sydney he found to be a mere sink of every species of infamy”, with the 
jails full, and the buildings generally mouldering into decay.® 

Hunter attacked this latter problem with vigour, amidst obstruction and diffi¬ 
culty . At first he could not gather twenty men together from the government 
gangs, even though more than a thousand were being fed from the government 
stores. They were scattered about the Colony on the officers’ estates. He was to 
echo, constantly, Phillip s complaint about lack of tools, but nevertheless he made 
progress. He set people to picking up shells, which were burnt into lime, so that all 
the brick buildings with their mud mortar could be plastered over and thus secured. 
Bloodsworth s Government House on the east side of the cove was treated in tlois 
way, even though its lime mortar would have made the walls stronger than usual. 

As popular opinion holds that every early Australian building was convict- 
built, it is interesting to record that, in order to push through Iris building pro¬ 
gramme in 1797, Hunter employed all the free settlers he could. He also hired 
soldiers for the same work, but whether in their free or duty time we do not 

know.^^ 

St Philip s Church on Church Hill was commenced, a windmill, a storehouse, 
and surgeons’ quarters at the hospital were built, and, most astonishing of all. 
Hunter gave Sydney its first skyscraper in the form of a clock tower 150 feet high. 
Unfortunately it was built of soft bricks, and the southerly winds so eroded its walls 
that in a few years a violent storm tumbled it into ruins.(5)^^ 

The church was necessary because Johnson’s original wattle-and-daub chapel 

was wilfully burnt down in 1798, not long after the jail had suffered a like fate. A 

turbulent Colony indeed! A Government Order offered ^30 reward to anyone 

who could trace the destroyers of the church. Convicts were offered the additional 

reward of freedom and passage away from the Colony if they would reveal the 
miscrcant.^^ 

At Parramatta, St John s Church was commenced, and a new Government 

House, “strong and elegant”, replaced Phillip’s lath and plaster structured^ Who 

the designers of all these buildings were we do not know. Bloodsworth was still 

active as Superintendent of Buildings, but could not have designed them all; other 
unknown builders and designers were at work. 

This was by no means a bad record for a Governor who was finally defeated by 
Ins subjects-thosc monopolistic traders who were much too smart for him. He 
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could build with vigour and pleasure, but was weak when faced with strong men. 
After all he was a pleasant, sensible old man” who had previously been in sub¬ 
ordinate positions. How could he hope to tame the wild-cat of New South Wales 
He was followed in 1800 by Philip Gidley King of the wayward temper and the 
amiable habit of manufacturing new “instructions” from the Home Government 
when the real ones failed him. His attacks on the rum trade were Hi-planned and 

desultory, so that the wdy men led by John Macarthur had no trouble in out¬ 
witting him. 

Under his rule the Colony enlarged its area and new settlements were formed 
in Tasmania, and at Newcastle, where coal had been found in 1796 by fishermen 
in a boat that had been driven northwards along the coast by bad weather.^ 
Hunter pushed on with essential building including, firstly, the necessary repairs 
to Government House, which was “not inhabitable until new roofed, and the 
rotten doors and window frames replaced by new ones”.^’ The white ant was 
revealed as just another hazard to those who sought to build in New South Wales. 

The year 1804 was an important one for the growing village of Parramatta, for 
it was to see at one end of the town the church opened for the good people; at the 
other end of the town the stone jail ready for the bad people; and in between, the 
brewery operating for, presumably, all sorts of people. This brewery was intended 
not to undermine sobriety but to induce it, for it was believed that changing the 
drink of the populace from rum to beer would have a salutary effect. Alas, the 
beer seemed pale and insipid stuff after the fiery rum of the monopohsts and the 



FIG. 5. Australia’s first skyscraper; 
the 150-foot clock tower, 1797. 
Attributed to James Bloods- 
worth. (See note *5.) 



project failed, even though the new brew was most reasonably priced at i6d. a 
gallon wholesale and 6d. the full quart retail.is 

King made architectural history by ordering the manufacture of Australia's first 
exportable prefabricated buildings, which were shipped to Newcastle and Tas¬ 
mania. But his main energies were absorbed in fighting enemies witliin the Colony. 
He had external enemies, too, of whom he was fortunately ignorant. He would 
have been most disturbed had he known that the French expedition under Nicolas 
Baudin, which he had entertained so hospitably in i8oi, had recommended to 
Paris that the settlement at Sydney should be destroyed as soon as possible. Had a 

French colony been located in the adjacent seas this laudable object would certainly 
have been acliieved 

The fear of annihilation was constant and grave. When, in 1804, a native 

reported that an armed ship was in Botany Bay, the only reason that could be 

assigned to its putting in there, instead of to Port Jackson, was a projected attack 

upon the settlement from the landward side. The town was alerted, all outposts 

warned, troops mobilized, and Major Johnston, apparently with skirmishers, went 

forward into the scrub to reconnoitre, followed by the Governor in the second 

wave. The enemy was found to be the Mary of Boston, a ship so very small that 

fears were soon put at rest. Her four guns and fourteen men were no threat. A 

letter from her master. Captain Balch, fulfilled the civilities and explained his 

mission. He was on his way to Manila, and sought permission to sell some spirits, 

which he did after bringing his ship round to Sydney Cove. For 1000 gallons of 

rum, 100 gallons of brandy, and 100 gallons of gin he received 2500 Spanish dollars, 

which currency would be very useful where he was going. Just before she sailed 

the Mary was searched, and six would-be excursionists were returned to shore and 
lodged in the 

A Frenchman who stands out clearly in this period is Francis Barrallier an 
ensign of the New South Wales Corps. He had a taste for exploration and pene¬ 
trated 150 miles into the Blue Mountains—as far west as the Blaxland, Wentworth 
and Lawson party was to go eleven years later. Barrallier, however, was not able to 
find his way down the western escarpment of the range, and had to return with 
final victory beyond his grasp. He left us the chart of his journey, which is lodged 

in the Mitchell Library in Sydney, as well as charts of the Hunter River, and of 
Tasmanian waters.^^ 

Barrallier was appointed Engineer and Artillery Officer at the salary of 7s 6d a 
day, and his cliief work was the construction of the citadel above Dawes Battery 
on the site where Sydney Observatory now stands. Indeed, the mound under the 
general platform is Barrallier’s work, the foundation having been laid in August 
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i8o 4. However, this small hexagonal fort in an obscure colonial town may not 
have been his most important work, for he possibly designed one of London’s best 
known landmarks: Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square has been attributed to 

In 1804 advertisements for the sale of houses often included the phrase, “well 
shingled and glazed throughout”, from which we may infer that unglazed windows 
and thatched roofs were still common. In that year a Bachard Robertson opened 
his eating house in Pitt s Row, Sydney, and we can only regret that no details have 
been preserved of the design of Austraha’s first restaurant. 

At Green Hills on the Hawkesbury Fiver a brick church of respectable size was 
completed in record time. It was loi feet long by 24 feet wide and had a school 
and schoolmaster's quarters incorporated in its two storeys.^^ 

Under King, the slow geographical and social growth of the settlement begun 
by Hunter was continued, but all this was in spite of, rather than because of, the 
pohtical activities of the time. 

In 1806 a new Governor came to Sydney in the person of Wilham Bhgh, who, 
having survived the mutiny on his Bounty in 1789 and the mutiny of the whole 

fleet at the Nore in 1797,^^ was to be the last naval Governor to attempt to tame the 
wild and unruly New South Wales. 

In between his poHtical skirmishes he had erected some not very important 
buildings. St Phihp’s on Church Hill was being finished at last, to become what was 
justly described as the ughest church in Christendom. But eight bells were hung in 
the ghastly tower and, though small, their ringing added a marked cheerfulness to 
the httle town. The bells were made by Thomas Mears and Sons, beUfounders of 
London, which firm is still making Austraha's bells the better part of two 
centuries later.^® 

Government House was, as usual, “in so rotten a State; wants to be New”. The 
old prefabricated hospital on the west side of the cove was “rotten and decayed; 
not worth rep'g.”. A long Ust of buildings showed the same decrepitude, for 
although Sydney Town was not yet twenty years old, already it was mouldering 
away.^® Expediency and making-do were obviously not good enough; there would 
appear, after all, to be more to architecture than mere building. The town had been 
cobbled up by amateurs, so it is not surprising that results were amateurish. The 
principle of trial and error was proving to be mostly error, and a professional hand ' 
was badly needed. 

One httle building, privately built, fared much better than those in Sydney. 
Along the glorious Hawkesbury River, north of what was to become the town of 
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Windsor, Scots settlers were farming the land, and building houses and a church. 
On the high ground above the lovely Swallow Rock Reach the Httle stone chapel 
of Ebenezer was commenced in 1807. The main fabric was completed two years 
later, although the final fitting-out and completion of the design was not accom¬ 
plished until 1817. It is said to have been designed by Andrew Johnston, an eminent 
settler and a reputed architect, but corroboration is lacking. With the addition of 
a small porch on the southern end and some alterations to the roof and the interior, 
Ebenezer has survived and is the oldest church standing in Australasia. (6)2’^ 

It is a most elementary building, with four simple walls and a gable roof that 
used to show the typical pseudo-pediment treatment at the gable end. The walls, 2 
feet thick, are of stone, pierced by four window openings on each of the two long 
sides; the two central doors have been blocked up in favour of the entrance at the 
end. In the Hght of history and romance, Ebenezer is important, but architecturally 
it can hardly be said to exist at all. 

Since the church was placed close to the river, funeral processions to it were 
most impressive and unusual when, as very often happened, they came by water. 
A lead boat would tow the “hearse”, and boats of mourners from the riverside 
would join into the single file of the cortege as it passed their properties. “The quiet 
of the river, preserved by the use of muffled oars, must have added a note of 
gentleness to a solemn occasion.”^® 

Meanwhile, Bhgh was deeply involved in his struggles with the ohgarchy, with¬ 
out there being any hope of a real solution. Fresh from their victories over two 
governors, the monopoHsts were truculent in their demands for complete freedom 
to do as they pleased.^® The irascible Bhgh was not the one to dissuade them from 
their views. It is doubtful if an angel from Heaven could have achieved that, and 
Bhgh certainly had few heavenly quahties. 

The breach became so wide that there finaUy broke out an armed insurrection 
known to history for ever afterwards by the comic-opera name of the Rum 
RebeUion. It was a rebeUion founded on rum, and it had an aura of rum, for, the 
day of the insurrection being hot, the officers suitably primed the four hundred men 
for the stem duty before them. The noble army was seen to stagger somewhat as 
it mounted Sydney’s Bridge Street hih to Government House, there to overturn, 
arrest and depose its overlord.®® 

It was a poor end to a good try. Bhgh in his own doinineering way had sought 
sincerely to straighten out the affairs of the Colony, but it was only in his failure 
that he succeeded. The rebeUion forced the Home Government to pay attention, 
and the sluggish Colonial Office had at last to take real action that was to start a new 
era in Austrahan affairs. 
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FIG. 7. Store building formerly on the west side of Sydney Cove. Designed 

by Lieut.-Colonel Foveaux, 1809. (See note *7.) 

It also turned up one other interesting item in the reappearance of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Joseph Foveaux, who was yet another temporary Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Colony. A Regular Army man, Foveaux sided with the mihtary, but never¬ 
theless he attempted to tighten discipline a little. On taking command he had been 
shocked to find “Public Buildings of every description in a shameful dilapidation or 
rapid decay”.« Foveaux was antipathetic to Bligh and blamed him for the neglect, 
but the evidence produced by the Lieutenant-Governor was inaccurate: “nothing 
seems to have been attended to but the improvements at Government House 
and at Captain Bligh’s private farms”Actually Bhgh did not even repair Govern¬ 
ment House whilst he was in it. All the other buildings needing repair had received 

attention by August iSoy,®^ but not Government House, so that Foveaux’s state- 
ment was exactly the reverse of true. 

However, he himself was energetic and he built a barracks and a cominissariat 
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store, firmly claiming the credit for the designs for himself. The very curious 
original drawings of these buildings, bearing Foveaux’s signature, are ^e oldest 
Australian plans extant, and are now in the Mitchell Library.®^ The most interesting 
is the Plan and Elevation of the Intended Stores at Sydney”, dated 20th February 
1809. This building was on the waterfront on the west side of Sydney Cove, and it 
survived long into the twentieth century. Its conspicuous position made it a 
familiar sight to Sydney's travellers for over a hundred years, 

It was a simple building of stone; and one gathers from Foveaux's drawing that 
he left all the constructional details to the men on the job. It is the original design 
that is shown in the accompanying drawing (7). During building operations the 
proportions were varied and doors were introduced on every floor at the centre of 
the building. Later the quay was taken right across the front. 

Foveaux’s barracks formed part of the large Wynyard Barracks. Plis plan of 
them also exists, and a view of the completed building can be seen in Eyre’s views 
of Sydney in 1810,®® 

Building of a store at Parramatta which he had designed was commenced, but 
events did not allow its completion.^® Circumstances were changing, and two 
things were happening that were eventually to have spectacular effects on New 
South Wales: Lachlan Macquarie was coming; and the architects were coming. 
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4 


PRELUDE 



,ACHLAN MACQUARIE and architecture arrived in Austraha together, a httle like 
Siamese twins out of step. One of Macquarie’s first requests upon assuming 
office as Governor was for an architect to be sent out with ideas, taste, and 
a drawing board complete.^ The request was not to be gratified for some years, 
and then in a backhanded sort of way. 

When they came the architects were a small crowd of men who were soon 
brawling in what was by then the well-established Australian tradition, so that the 
Governor often regretted his early yearning. 


Macquarie s part in Austraha s history has caused more ink to be spilt than any 
other Governor’s. Reactions to him range from sickly adulation to a hostility 
shaken with rage that more than once has caused the mild, and true, description of 
him as the Last of the Autocrats to be changed to the Last of the Tyrants. The four 
last words, all in capitals, underlined, and with half a dozen exclamation marks, 
would scarcely express the force of some very prejudiced opinions. 

He landed in Sydney on New Year’s Day i8io—the last Australian Governor 

with absolute power, a heutenant-colonel at the head of his own 73 rd Regiment_ 

with clear instructions to express His Majesty’s utmost regret and displeasure at the 

late tumultuous proceedings and mutinous conduct”, to remove the causes, and 
to prevent a recurrence.^ 

One of the first causes to be removed was the New South Wales Corps, which 
had become a resident guild of traders more than an army. The new troops from 
England were to be on garrison duty only, so that their roots could not strike 
deeply into the Australian soil as their predecessors’ had done with such unfor¬ 
tunate results. Environment and rum were to seduce some troops into acts of 
violence, but these were sporadic and, on the whole, the 73 rd Regiment stood 
firm. The presence of an impartial pohce force did much to quiet turbulent spirits, 
and the Governor’s word carried weight. But not so much weight as he would 
have wished, and he was often puzzled by his subjects’ predisposition to argue the 
matter—any matter. There was some element in the Austrahan soil, some miasma 
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in the air, that caused obedience to be replaced by a contrariness irksome to a 
Governor’s soul. He described his subjects generally as “very htigious’’.® 

The root and cause of all this was to be found in the dual nature of the Colony: 
it was both a convict settlement and an increasingly rich country with a growing 
landlord element. One part of the population was made up of emancipated convicts 
who, as time went on, were more and more inclined to make Austraha their home, 
whilst the other part was made up of ex-army settlers and rich free ones, who were 
constantly recruiting their strength from England and from the ranks of those 
emancipists in whom growing wealth had brought about a change of view. The 
small landholders, traders, and labourers saw no reason why the coimtry should 
not be theirs. The landlord class had many arguments to prove that the country 
could be developed only on the basis of great plantations worked by cheap labour; 
whether that labour was convict or emancipist seemed immaterial to them. 

Macquarie was wholeheartedly on the side of those who thought of Austraha 
as a new world for people who had failed in Britain. That the authorities in 
England were not going along with him in the matter is evidenced by the fact that 
in 1813 he was to ask the Government to make up its mind if the Colony was to be 
for free settlers and their class, or for convicts and their reformation and rehabihta- 


tion as citizens.* He was not to receive his answer until 
form. 


1819 and then in devastating 


To Macquarie, an emancipated convict was a citizen and he treated liim as such. 
He insisted on others treating him the same way, and therein lay the seed of all the 
Governor’s misery and the reason for his final recall twelve years afterwards. The 
free settlers just would not accept the emancipists as equals, but in those twelve 
years, despite his difficulties with the upper crust of his subjects, Macquarie turned a 
shoddy httle settlement “barely emerging from infantile imbecility’’® into a nation: 
a wonderful work to be crowded into a few short years. In doing so he made 
enemies who finally brought about his recall, but it was worth while, for he made 
his place in history. It is a measure of his work that in all the annals of the Colonial 
period of the United States of America there is not one man of the stature of 
Lachlan Macquarie. 

During the whole of his tenure of office the animosities of the fuUy free and the 
emancipated were to seethe and boil in an unholy brew of partisansliip. This was 
not to become a potable broth until many years after Macquarie’s time; but, in a 
way that was httle short of inspired, he settled the country firmly on a foundation 
suitable to carry the better times that were to come. 

One of his first moves in 1810 was to survey his “kingdom” and then imme¬ 
diately reprimand his subjects upon their hcentious habits, their unsanctified 
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working on Sundays, and their over-copious rum swilling. He ordered them to 
dress better; to give themselves proper houses; and, even if it did cost three guineas 
a time, to stop living in that way and get married.® 

We may assume that there were still many log or bark hovels about, because 
the order called for brick or weatherboard houses 9 feet high, with brick chimneys 
and shingle roofs. A plan of each house was to be left with each district constable.’ 
What misery this last order must have caused; what agony by candlelight as horny 
hands grasped unaccustomed pencils and tried to convey hazy ideas on to greasy bits 
of paper that had previously wrapped what unimaginable goods! 

Civilization was arriving quickly indeed if building codes were being intro¬ 
duced. Regulation of building is essentially a concern of towns and cities. From 
this curious start, transgression of building laws was to be a pohce matter in New 
South Wales for a hundred years, and even in the middle of the twentieth century 

architects were to suffer restrictive influences that were not intended in that order 
made so long ago. 


In his survey Macquarie found the buildings generally in a “most ruinous state 
of decay”,® and Foveaux poured into his ears all the relevant facts that his eyes could 
not see at first glance. He immediately bombarded the Colonial Office with lists of 
buildings that were most urgently needed; hospitals and barracks, roads and 
houses. The Colonial Office was scandalized and ordered Macquarie to desist forth¬ 
with from his contemplated wild extravagance. 


He was told by Lord Liverpool, the Colonial Secretary in London, that if free 
settlers could not pay for buildings, wharfs, bridges and roads then the Colony 
was not sufficiently advanced to need them. This brought a typical Macquarie reply 
that since barracks and hospitals were “indispensably necessary” he proposed to get 
on with them without further reference to the Colonial Office, “notwithstanding 
your Lordship’s prohibitory Orders on the Subject of erecting Buildings”. For¬ 
tunately Liverpool had given him discretionary powers in an emergency, and it 
was amazing how many emergencies Macquarie was to find, generally softening 
his reports of his actions by plausible apology and excuse. In this case it was, he said, 
necessary for him to take “this heavy responsibility upon myself in order to guard 
against a most serious injury to the public service”. And who can deny his good 
intent in the matter, or the soundness of his reasoning ? As was to be his usual 
course, he offered a small sop to sweeten the bitterness of his disobedience. Here 
he promised to save money later by putting his artificers and labourers (all convicts) 

off public works and indenting them to settlers or letting them work for 
themselves.® 


The Governor’s whole attitude was that the country was being built into a 
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nation, and that it was the Government’s duty to provide those facilities which 

would not only allow the development of a well-ordered communal hfe but give 

the citizens a sense of dignity and even cultured and beautiful surroundings. He 

held that neat dress and spruce environment contributed to the self-respect of the 

inhabitants, and, heaven knows, early New South ^Ji^ales needed all the help it 

could get in that direction. As late as 1820 Macquarie was complaining of “the 

frequent Discharge of Fire Arms within the Town and even in the Streets of 

Sydney both by day and by Night”, He had to prohibit the firing of “Guns, Pistols, 

or Fire Arms of any description whatsoever within the Streets or Town of 
Sydney” 

In creating his desired physical environment Macquarie was frustrated by the 

lack of an architect, for his request that one be sent out continued to be rejected. 

Lord Liverpool in London had made his attitude in the matter very clear. Public 

buildings were not needed, so why a public architect? Quite rightly, from his 

point of view, he ignored the distant Governor’s unreasonable request. Undeterred 

by this unenhghtened attitude of his superiors, Macquarie groped his way as best 
he could. 

Mrs Macquarie had an interest in architecture that almost lifted her to amateur 
status, and she provided all the help her limited abilities allowed. Among her hus¬ 
band s more unwilling subjects were a few who had some skill with a pencil. A man 
named Pan is reputed to have drawn a plan of a house at her direction,^^ Joseph 
Lycett, who was to leave delightful panoramic views of New South Wales, was 
called into service to copy plans of buildings from books that the Governor’s lady 
had brought with her. On somewhat questionable evidence Lycett is credited with 

of the first Christ Church, Newcastle, but since the unfortunate building 
wWto collapse from instability perhaps its designer would wish that we did not 
mention it.^^ 


There were masons and bricklayers, carpenters and joiners—some convicts and 
some free. Nathaniel Lucas was superintendent of carpenters, and Thomas Legge 
was the master bricklayer, to name but two of them. They realized the uninformed 
but enthusiastic dreams of the vice-regal pair. Barracks and stables, houses and mills 
gradually rose. The Judge-Advocate, EUis Bent, designed his own house, and con¬ 
tracted for it too. He had complained to Macquarie of the existing courtroom, 
which was only 15 feet square, and had insisted that a more commodious one 
should be built for him. Bent built himself a fme house at government expense, 
but the courtroom which he attached could be only 20 feet square because he had 
used aU the funds to provide for his own comfort.^® 

This was the beginning of the disruption of friendship between Macquarie and 
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Bent. Later, a most bitter and prolonged quarrel developed, which, after the 
lawyer s death, was carried on by his widow with undirmnished ardour. She after¬ 
wards demanded of the Government payment for all the improvements in the 
house, a demand which, although unreasonable, Macquarie ordered to be met, so as 
to rid lumself of the unpleasant woman. Her list is interesting to architects for it 
shows the existence at that time of many items that are generally thought to have 
originated at a later date. Venetian blinds, iron fire-grates, and mortised door locks 
all have a familiar sound.^^ Indeed, Mrs Bent’s hst corresponds to the hst of prime 
cost items in a modern building contract. 

The general hospital, which was erected in what was to become Macquarie 

Street, Sydney, was built for the Government by three private citizens in return for 

a virtual monopoly of the rum traffic. This curious contract finally satisfied nobody. 

Although the building cost the contractors ^^0,000 they did not get their mon- 

opoly, Macquarie received heavy censure from London; and the designer of the 

building, whoever he was, was given a tongue lashing that drove liim for ever into 
self-sought obscurity.^® 

The hospital had three wings of which the two end ones have survived, one to 

hold State Government offices, the other the State Government itself The long 

central wing was demohshed to make way for the present Sydney Hospital. The 

remaining wings are simple, rectangular buildings with colonnaded verandas on 

two floors, the stone columns of wliich have but little relation to the columns of 

Classical architecture they were supposed to be. But, beyond a certain crudeness of 

detail, the buildings have a quaint naivety that gives them a charm of their own. 

The construction methods used were more than quaint, and we shall hear ''f tl em 
again. 

In this way Macquarie and his helping wife struggled through until the #ar 
1813. As M. H. Ellis puts it: 

... the Governor was somewhat like a lion caught in a net, thrasliing liither and 

tlnther among the clauses of interminable indentures, pelted from all directions with 

details about ashlar, soffits, hopper roofs, and other queer emanations of the art of 

architecture, of the details of which he had only the sketchiest sort of understanding.^* 

Before they had finished with him the politicians—and the architects—were to 

make him feel more hke an unfortunate hunter who had got himself trapped in the 

net with a whole pride of angry hons. But then, did not Crassus say in Rome two 

thousand years before, that men who were fond of building were their’own 
undoers and needed no other foes?^^ 

There was some inner force driving the Governor on. The shoddiness and 
squalor about liim were a constant irritation. How could people find true rehabiH- 
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tation unless they disciplined themselves and their surroundings ? It was manifest 
that the people could not do it all so he was doing it for them. Even the bush had 
to be tamed. The previous governors, being naval men, had formed coastal settle¬ 
ments that could be served only from the sea. These settlements were prisons with 
walls of natural geography. Macquarie, being an army man, was interested in the 
land for itself, and he needed space for the estabhshment of his emancipated sub¬ 
jects. He instigated inland exploration, and he himself took tours round the known 
parts of the country and arbitrarily selected sites for settlement on which he marked 
out towns. Along the Hawkesbury Paver the towns of Windsor, Richmond, Pitt 
Town, Wilberforce, and Castlereagh came into being in this way. Amidst the 
wilderness to the south of Sydney one tree of thousands was selected for the honour 
of having nailed to it a board bearing the legend, “This is Liverpool”—and so 
another town had its start. The position of CampbeUtown was chosen just as 
arbitrarily.^® The sites were sometimes ill-chosen so that the towns never came into 
real being. Pitt Town and Castlereagh, though stiU on the map, could be blown 
away by a puff of wind. Newcastle, Bathurst, and Port Macquarie were to fare 
better, but there were reasons for their existence other than a governor’s mere whim. 

The astonishing thing is that the Governor had any time to devote to such 
activities amidst his legislative and executive duties. It was not only great matters 
that absorbed him. Small details and trivia also claimed his meticulous attention. 
At one time he would be warning the pubHc against a dishonest government 
employee, at another requiring all people to fit tyres to the cart-wheels to protect 
the road surfaces. Street widening (yes, even so early in AustraHa’s history!) 
deserved a Government Order in the Sydney Gazette, and the Governor’s keep-to- 
the-left traffic rule received similar pubhcity.^® The cutting out and seizure of boats 
in Sydney Cove called for a water-pohce force which was promptly introduced. 
A constant stream of such orders were issued, and all the time he was fighting a 
two-handed duel with the Colonial Office, with one hand seeking to prick the 
officials into giving approbation to his schemes, with the other defending himself 
against the attacks on his extravagance. Conditions became a little better when 
Lord Bathurst replaced Lord Liverpool as Colonial Secretary. Bathurst at least was 
pohte, if no less tight-fisted with public moneys than Liverpool. He was able to 
thank Macquarie for his efforts in the direction of economy, whilst drily pointing 
out his inabihty to offer congratulations on the results.^® 

Economy could not be practised by such a Governor. Not only was he stirred 
by humanitarian principles but he had the creator’s urge. He wanted to see beauti¬ 
ful towns and a firuitful countryside as living things. Theory and policy are all right 
in their way, but real achievement comes only when talk stops and performance 
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soldier’s life, and here at last was an environment that gave full scope to his abilities 
and an excuse to gratify his inner longings. When, finally, he did attain full flight 
his building programme was staggering. There exists a detailed list of every build¬ 
ing erected during his regime, both on the Austrahan continent and in Tasmania.^^ 
There were 92 brick buildings—great and small—22 stone buildings, 52 weather¬ 
board buildings, 4 bridges, and 7 quays and moles, as well as log buildings, dairies, 
lumber yards, market places, and fountains; repairs and conversions were carried 
out on dozens of buildings; and more than two hundred miles of roads were made. 
The list has no less than two hundred and fifty separate items. No wonder he was 

dubbed the Buildmg Governor; and no wonder he kept asking for an architect in 
the earlier years of his office. 



The, Walcb Tower • La Rerouse 
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ARCHITECTS 


T o understand what part the architects were to play in the formation of 

Austraha we must understand their background and their origins. 

First of all, what is an architect? The answer, “One who draws plans”, 

is as insufficient and as inaccurate as such facile answers frequently are. An architect, 

it is true, sometimes draws plans to illustrate his ideas, but much more often he has 

men to do this drawing. Draughtsmanship, then, is not architecture, and the word 
“ideas” is the operative one. 

If we go back in history, we discover that this sense of ideas and ingenuity has 
constantly been associated with architects, who, for good or bad, have always 
been with us. Early in recorded time we find Imhotep named as the first known 
architect. He worked in Egypt about 2800 b.c., and even more interesting is the 
fact that his chief design, the Step Pyramid, still raises its vast bulk above the desert 
of Sakkara, nearly five thousand years after Imhotep’s body had dried to desert 
dust.^ His idea has persisted one hundred times as long as his mortal flesh, for the 
Step Pyramid was the result of thinking and ingenuity which evolved a method 
of construction radically new for its time. Archaeological investigation has shown 
that the complex of mortuary chapels, courts and buildings attendant upon the 

Stejp Pyramid was of very great beauty. Later Imhotep was deified—the first, and 
last, architect in history to be so honoured. 

The word architect itself is antique Greek in origin and designates a director 
of works as distinct from an artisan. In its transference to Latin the word became 
architectuSf which is quite recognizable, although in meaning it was to vary quite a 
lot. But then the essential idea architect” has many shades and nuances. Some¬ 
times the word came to mean a master mason, but by Elizabethan times Shakespeare 
was using such phrases as Chiefe Architect of these woes” and “The Great Archi¬ 
tect of the Universe , implying a controlling and directing mind, the creator of 
something, which is a satisfactory general description.^ On the other hand the 

medieval use of the word architectus as a “wily fellow” is also attractive, but for 
different reasons.® 

This is the essence. It is impossible to convey all the shades of meaning that are 
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involved in the composition of an architect as planner, organizer, technical speciahst, 
constructor, consultant, building director, building lawyer, negotiator, mathema¬ 
tician, poet, artist, space sculptor, functionalist, and pure designer. It would be as 
impossible to explain these to one who has not practised arcliitecture as it would be 
to explain the design and purposes of a ship to an inhabitant of the waterless moon. 

In the nature of things an architect does not build; rather he devises the methods 
by which things can be budt, and built in such a way that the result is both sound 
in fabric and a work of art. If the latter object is neglected the result is not archi¬ 
tecture. He is both composer and leader of the orchestra; he does not play the 
instruments but controls and directs them so that beauty is created. His technique 
is different from that of a musician, but liis errors when they occur can be just as 
discordant and ugly. 

Unlike the musician, who deals in pure art, an architect must be practical. A 

beautiful building that does not serve its purpose is redundant. When, in the early 

eighteenth century. General Wade had a house built for himself near London, he 

found that his architect had arranged the interior so inconveniently that the cynical 

Lord Chesterfield pointed out that the only way the owner could enjoy the house 

in comfort would be to live immediately opposite and admire its beautiful facade 
from there.* 

The architects who arrived in Australia came from an established architectural 
background where was taking place the last flowering of an architectural style that 
had persisted in England for four hundred years. Before this there had been the 
Medieval period, which had lasted nearly a thousand years, but by the fifteenth 
century the Gothic style—the “pointed” architecture of the great cathedrals and 
the lesser churches—had run its course in the whole of Europe. From the next 
century onwards, the Renaissance—that quickening of all the arts with its reverence 
for the masterpieces of antiquity—had a profound affect on architecture. Men 
looked to the Classical architectures of ancient Greece and Rome for inspiration. 
This was copyism, but since building techniques had varied very httle in the 
thousand or so years separating the Renaissance period from the Classical, there 
was no break in constructional thought. The outward visible forms of the two 
architectures were much the same, although the planning was better and the use¬ 
fulness of the building had increased. The visible forms were concerned with the 
Classical columns, which were of four types with variants, and the attendant 
details (8). These were arranged by very rigid architectural rules, and an architect 
who transgressed any one of them was accused of being “not Classical”, a des- 
scription that today is meaningless but that once was damning. 

It will be noticed the column types vary from Tuscan—the plainest and heaviest 
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—to the Corinthian, which were the Kghtest, richest and most decorative. Each 
column had a base, a shaft, a capital, and an entablature above. 

Even in the middle of this twentieth century some architects persist in using the 

Classical formulae; but since construction, planning, and the whole architectural 

concept have undergone revolution by scientific evolution, their anachronistic 

approach offers not homage to the past but the insult of lack of understanding of 

the true nature of architecture. In other words, to build today in imitation of 

Renaissance buildings is to do a thing out of its time. There was httle difference 

between a building of 1750 and one of 1850, but after this came a revolution of 

building science, and there is a universe of difference between a building of 1850 

and one of 1950. It is only by appreciating this fact that we can enjoy the true 
beauty of the older buildings. 

Although the rules of Classical architecture were rigid as regards form and 
detail, in the general grouping of the buildings and their parts there was much 
freedom, which gave a freshness to architectural design. An analogy can be drawn 
from hterature: although the architectural alphabet was fairly hmited, the number 
of words that could be made was limitless. 

During the Georgian period the principles of Classical architecture were so well 
understood by everybody that no one really gave conscious thought to them. There 
was only one way to form and ornament a building, so that was the way that was 
used. Architecture had a universal language, and as an art it produced results 
ranging from pleasing to superb. Certainly the middle-sized English house of the 
eighteenth century is one of the most beautiful and most hvable types of domestic 
architecture ever devised. 



TUSCAN DORIC IONIC CORINTHIAN 


HG. 8. The columns of Classical architecture. After W. R. Ware, in 

The American Vignola. 
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If there had been only the Georgian influence at work when the men who were 
to become the early Austrahan architects were receiving their training in England 
the story of early Austrahan architecture would have been much more simple; but 
at that time architecture was in a state of flux. The Georgian movement had passed 
its pmnacle, and a reaction was setting in, although the first change was merely a 
modification. Georgian forms were used, but in place of stone and exposed brick 
walls we find walls plastered over with what was termed stucco—a most expressive 
word. This tended to make the art of the plasterer the dominating decorative 
element, and so in place of rich warm brickwork and finely chiselled stone we find 
broad smoothly trowelled surfaces, often relieved by mouldings “run” in the 
plaster round doors and window openings. This type of treatment came to be 
known as Regency, after the future George IV, although his regency occupied 
only part of the time during which the Regency style flourished. This was to be the 
last manifestation of good taste in design before arcliitecture slipped to its lowest 
depths in the nineteenth century. 

Real breaks from Georgian thought were to be seen in the Gothic Revival and 
in the Greek Revival. In these, old forms were consciously copied, the Gothic doing 
slavish homage to the pointed style of medieval churches, and having snobbish 
regard for the crenellated battlements of old castles. It was a queer, sterile move¬ 
ment, which never captured the spirit of the prototypes, never came really alive, 
but nevertheless found wide favour, and was—once removed—to cover Victorian 
Australia with a plethora of horrible buildings. Even interior fittings and furniture 
were to have details copied from cathedral designs. One eminent critic of the 
period was constrained to remark that “a man who remains for any length of time 
in a modern Gothic room and escapes without being wounded by any of its 
minutiae may consider himself extremely fortunate”.® Style was everything, and 
comfort—even safety—nothing. 

The pseudo-Greeks used the firm, beautiful, and severe architecture of ancient 
Grecian temples for their inspiration, employing it for everything from banks and 
railway stations to a variety of buildings whose uses would have been an impene¬ 
trable mystery to the Greeks who had originated the style. 

These, then, were the four influences in an architecture that was to be sentenced 
to transportation to Australia: Georgian, Regency, Gothic Revival and Greek 
Revival. We shall meet examples of all of them later, when explanations can be 
given in detail, but it is essential to grasp the principles set out here to appreciate 
the pattern of early Australian work. (See end-papers of this book.) 

It seems a pity that after all this the first trained architect to reach Austraha 
should have been only Daniel Dcring Mathew. He was a free settler who came to 
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Australia in 1813 in the hope of practising his profession.® At first it must have 
seemed that he had arrived in Heaven, for the question of estabhshing law courts 
and a town haU was being mooted—and he the only trained architect within five 
^ousand miles! The Governor asked him to prepare some sketch plans for a 
buildmg combining the two functions. The result was a rather queer piece of 
architectural design showing a building 140 feet long, 44 feet wide, and 36 feet high, 
m two storeys. Mathew was careful to point out that he had provided “a Grecian 
Doric Portico at the main entrance copied from the Temple of Theseus at Athens, 
the only alteration is putting it on three steps instead of two”. He was, of course’ 
bemg consciously “Classical” in the best tradition. In adding the note about the 
steps he was being a pedantic fusspot. In any case, it was flattery to use the term 
“portico” for the mean porch he proposed for his rather mediocre building.’ In 
each of the wings was to be a “geometrical Stair”; we shall meet many more 
examples of this architectural feature so beloved by Colonial builders. 

A geometrical stair was an ingenious invention, the building of which called 

for a high degree of craftsmanship. Each step was formed by one stone, one end of 

which was built into the wall, while the other hung out over space. Right along 

the bottom edge of each step was a groove which fitted over the top edge of the 

step immediately below, so that in some measure each step helped to support all 

the others in a flight. The free ends of the steps generally conformed to some 

pleasing geometrical curve, hence the name. A fine example of a geometrical stair 
can be seen at Ehzabeth Bay House (92). 

Mathew estimated the whole cost of the courts at “about ^6,000”, but pointed 
out that the exchange between currency and sterling was so variable that accuracy 
was difficult. Macquarie tried to raise a subscription to obtain the funds for this 
building but met with httle success.® Ellis Bent built his own house with courtroom 
attached, as we saw earher, but the need for adequate law courts was to be dis¬ 
cussed for years. Lord Liverpool later temporarily shelved the matter by directing 
that a wing of the Rum Hospital should be used as courts, so Mathew’s Temple of 
Theseus retired, presumably to its native Athens, and the bitterly disappointed 
architect was paid ^10 los. “for drawing two plans of the intended New Court 
House at Sydney . Eight years later he was to be fined ^10 for harbouring and 
employing a bushranger, so that his profit on these two transactions with the 
Government was precisely ten shillings.® 

He was, however, to design and erect one building, the Colonial Secretary’s 
house in Bridge Street, Sydney, on the site of the present Department of Educa¬ 
tion.’® This building was to survive until 1915, not unattractive in appearance, 
showing definite Regency influence in its white stuccoed walls and rather curiously 
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FIG. 9. The Colonial Secretary’s house, Sydney. D. D. Mathew, architect. 
Reproduced from the original drawing in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 

by permission of the Trustees. (See note *9.) 








decorated entrance porch. Its cliief claim to historical importance is that it was the 
subject of the first architect’s plan, and specification, in Australia. It is reproduced 
herewith (9). The house cost ^^3000 to build, an extraordinarily high figure for its 
time. General dissatisfaction was caused by its poor construction, and such a fault 
would naturally reflect on the architect whether he was guilty or not. 

Mathew’s luck was indeed running out for, besides these woes, the major 
architect of Colonial Australia was about to arrive as His Majesty’s most unwilling 
guest. This circumstance pricked the bubble of Mathew’s gorgeous vision of un¬ 
limited commissions from the Government, and he had to scrape along with what 
private commissions he could get. These were not infrequent, but payments for 
them were.^^ Reading between the hues we see that payment was slow because his 
work was not very satisfactory. We hear an echo from the days when he was 
building the Colonial Secretary’s house when he makes the excuse that the trades¬ 
men of the Colony were too unskilled to allow him to do good work. It seems to 
be a case of a bad workman blaming bad workmen. 

There is no detailed record of his activities between 1815 and 1823, but in the 
latter year he thought he saw his opportunity once more when the position of 
Government Architect was in a curious and insecure state. He waged a campaign 
of attrition against the Colonial Secretary’s Office with the object of convincing the 
authorities of their severe loss in not having him in their employ. His opening move 
was subtle enough. The new geometrical stair at the market shed had collapsed, so 
out of the goodness of his heart he wrote a letter to the Secretary pointing out that 
all the geometrical stairs in all the government buildings were unsafe.^^ He gave 
a concise and highly technical description of the correct method of building 
geometrical stairs with the object not so much of being informative on the subject 

as to make it manifest that the one who knew all about geometrical stairs was none 
other than D. D. Mathew, Esquire. 

Ten days later the Colonial Secretary was to receive another letter in wliich not 
only the stairs but all government buildings were described as unsafe, and which 
contained the passage: “I am sorry to see so many buildings attempted to be 
erected, particularly by Government and that at the risk of the lives of its subjects, 
only for want of a person duly qualified to superintend them.” In case the point 
of the last sentence should be missed, Mathew treated the harassed Secretary to a 
further gratuitous lecture on the engineering principles involved in the construction 
of staircases, and a highly theoretical paper on roof trusses, finally telling his corres¬ 
pondent that he would readily see “that there is much more scientific knowledge 
required in erecting buildings than is generally supposed”. 

The liints were getting very broad indeed, but when they produced no results 
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after ten days, Mathew tried a new approach. On 6th October 1823 he sent the 

Secretary a violin made by his own hands, ostensibly to convince that gentleman of 

his skill in all things, but, no matter how he sought to disguise it, Mathew was 

offering a bribe. He pointed out in the accompanying letter than any incompetent 

could get a job with the Government in preference to “a perfect slave to science”— 
himself.^^ 

Even he must have thought his manoeuvres were getting a little obvious, 
because the very next day, in an effort to distract attention from his dubious 
methods, he sent yet another letter, together with plans of two bridges with spans 
of 120 feet and 180 feet respectively but “of one Arch of Equahbration”, alecture 
on the building of bridges, and a plan for the new courthouse at Parramatta. This 
would seem to have evoked a reply, but, since it still produced no promise of 
employment, on 5th November he wrote asking for a candid answer as to whether 
he could be hopeful of the position of Architect, Engineer, Director of Machines, 
and/ or anything. Had he not said previously that he could do the practical work of 
more than twenty trades, having made the study of chemistry and the Arts his 
favourite amusement for many years? To this letter he appended the threat that 
unless he got a position he would quit the Colony, “As I am fully determined no 
longer to be buried in the most miserable part of the Globe, and among the out- 
castes of all Society, for without a sufficient income to keep company with the first 
rank, a man must descend to associate with the rabble, if with any.”^® The Colonial 
Secretary was apparently quite unmoved by the horror of the idea of New South 
Wales without a D. D. Mathew, and the matter lapsed. 

As an anti-climax Mathew stayed on, busying himself with farming and with 
saw-milling—apparently at Cowan Creek. In 1821 the Commissioner of the Court 
of Requests found that he owed ^(^8 i6s. for a boat which after purchase proved to 
be so rotten that he said he sold it for los. The famous Billy Blue summonsed him 
for non-payment of a debt of ^12 for ferrying him to and from Blue’s Point. He 
appHed for convicts and had several assigned to him from time to time, although 
the assignment of two was revoked in 1832 on the grounds that he did not provide 
them with sufficient clothing.^® 

The last we hear of him is in 1844, when he took a family of the assisted 
emigrants, who were by then replacing transported convicts, to work on his farm 
at Lane Cove.^’ 

And so passed from history Australia’s first architect, competent enough in the 
technical field, if the evidence is to be believed, but lacking that quality of con¬ 
viction that makes a man a success amongst his fellow men. 
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6 


GREENWAY 


I N the year 1814 three architects came to Sydney: John Watts with the army, 
Henry Kitchen as a free settler, and Francis Greenway in the convict transport 
General Hewitt} Of these three it was the convict who was to make his name 
one of the greatest in Australian architecture. Like all historic figures he is sur¬ 
rounded with legend and fable, fabricated mostly by the laziness of the human 
mind which always accepts any colourful piece of nonsense in preference to facts 
that take effort to master. Of all things this is true, but of history especially so; 
fancies are easy, facts are hard. 

At least, all the rubbish that has been written about Greenway has served one 
useful purpose in that it has helped to get his name known outside the architectural 
profession, and so increased the knowledge of Iris contribution to Austraha. For 
those who wish to have the facts, Greenway’s life has been honoured by a masterly 
biography, fully annotated, and compiled from the original records,* to which 
this chapter is heavily indebted for the personal data about Greenway. 

He came from Bristol in the west of England, where his family had been quarry- 
men, builders and masons for generations. He was born on 20th November lyyy 
was christened Francis only, but later described himself as Francis Howard Green¬ 
way. In adult life he was 5 feet inches high, broad, with hazel eyes and auburn 
hair, complexion fair and ruddy. He oozed self-confidence, was artistic, tempera¬ 
mental, and quick to take offence and to anger. He had a command of his art, and 
a poetic quality in himself that was to produce buildings of high quality—some of 
diem of lyrical beauty. He practised as an architect in Bristol, where several build- 
such as the Clifton Club, have been identified by his biographer as Ins work 
In 1812 he pleaded guilty to a forgery and was sentenced to death, but, fortunately 
for him and for Australia, the sentence was changed to transportation for life.^ 
He arrived in Sydney in February 1814, lucky to survive a passage that was in 
the worst tradition of convict ships. Greenway and the other convicts must have 
been astonished at the conditions of the penal colony. They had been confined for 
years; had mouldered in the prison hulks in Enghsh rivers; had survived a long and 

* Francis Greettivay: His Life and Times, by M. H. Ellis (1949). 
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tedious voyage, to find that in New South Wales the whole country was the prison 
and that the jails were only for those who committed new crimes after setting foot 
on shore. The new arrivals were mustered and counted, checked, and then—they 
could not have been anything but startled at the development—told to provide 
themselves with lodgings and come to work in the morning when the bell rang.® 

As they moved freely about Sydney Town, they found that ex-convicts were 
policemen and magistrates, civil servants, surgeons, surveyors, schoolmasters, and 
even merchant princes such was Simeon Lord, who hved in a mansion in 
Macquarie Place. It would be extraordinary if Greenway’s spirits had not revived.^ 

He had brought with him a personal recommendation from Governor Phillip 
to Governor Macquarie, but when he presented this we do not know. The 
Governor summoned him in July 1814, and it is recorded that he was already in 
touch with architecture, for he was preparing a design for a geometrical staircase 
for Dr Harris, who resided at Ultimo Place, in the fields beyond the town.® Ultimo 
Place, somewhat altered, survived into hving memory. The author once saw a 
teacher throw a recalcitrant student down the geometrical stair, upon each second 
or third step of which he bounced with sickening regularity. That student is prob¬ 
ably the one in all history on whom Greenway’s work made the most tender 
impression. 

The project for a town hall and courthouse was revived, and Macquarie had 
chosen from a book a design which he asked Greenway to copy. Goodness knows 
what Greenway had been doing since he landed in the Colony five months before, 
but it certainly had restored his self-confidence. He wrote a letter to Governor 
Macquarie in the terms of an equal, and, in architectural matters, even of a 
superior, offering to do work far better than anything Macquarie’s taste could 
achieve.® The Governor’s consequent censure quietened him for a wliile, but not 
for long. Macquarie needed him and that probably explains his tolerance of the 
bumptious convict architect’s behaviour, the full details of which make curious 
reading. 

The records of the architect’s activities are hazy for the rest of 1814, but we do 
know that he received a ticket-of-leave, and that on 17th December he advertised 
in the Sydney Gazette that he was in practice at 84 George Street. He offered to lay 
out estates, to design anything from a simple cottage to the most extensive mansion, 
to make models of buildings or ornaments, and to draw up plans of awnings and 
verandas similar to those most approved in England, or of staircases, shop-fronts, 
and chimney-pieces of the most fashionable forms. Plis whole stock of best im¬ 
ported goods was laid out for the buyers and it was offered for the terms of 5 per 
cent commission on the estimates. 
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Even tliough his first advertisement for tenders was published in 1818, he must 
during the years 1815 and early 1816 have had some private practice to provide him 
with a hving, because any work he did for the Government during this period was 
without office or payment, according to his own evidence written ten years later.’ 
Ten years later still he was to write of all sorts of architectural projects formulated 

of an over-stimulated imagi¬ 
nation. His activities did, however, allow liim to see how the Government was 
being cheated by dishonest pretenders to the honest trade of building, and it is 
manifest that he was able to convince the Governor that he knew what he was 
talking about in this branch of Ihs business. 

He also introduced into Australia a very old architectural sport: that of deriding 
the work of others active in the same field as liimself. Architects can admire other 
architects work if it is at a distance, but for some reason cannot see any good in 
another man s contributions to anything with wliich they themselves are concerned. 
Vitruvius of ancient Rome, in his book on contemporary architectural practice, 
showed that the bad habit was prevalent there too. He boasted that for his part he 
avoided the easy way of winning approbation by finding fault with the work of 
another . Greenway and all his heritage would have done well to read this part of 
Vitruvius monumental work. When it was Greenway’s task to report on defects 
in buildings, too often he reported also on real or imagined defects in the designers. 
He abused others, and in time he was to be abused himself. 



In the Rum Hospital, however, he did not need mahee to sharpen his eyes when 
looking for defects; they were there for any technical man to see. During 1815 
Greenway had had the nebulous position of what we today would call consultant 
architect, but in March 1816 he was officially appointed Civil Architect and Assis¬ 
tant Engineer, to plan and erect the government public works, at a salary of 3 s. a 

day. These facts were pubhshed on the front page of the Sydney Gazette of 30th 
March 1816. 


This was the real commencement of Greenway’s career. His self-confidence 

was fully restored—that is, if it had ever receded far enough to need restoration— 

and this first commission, to survey the Rum Hospital, brought out all the best 
and all the worst in him. 


He tackled the job with the enthusiasm of a man determined to prove his 
superior abilities, and, with such a poorly constructed building as the hospital for 
his object, he gave full rein to his professional spite. It would be tedious to list aU 
the defects he recorded with savage delight. His criticisms generally were well 
founded, but his prophecy that the building would faU into ruins was not justified. 
Buildings have a queer, stubborn habit of standbg up precisely in those cases when 
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It can be proved so beautifully on paper that their collapse is imminent. The two 
survivmg wmgs of the hospital have outlasted by more than a century the Civil 
Architect who gave them, in his judgment, but a few short years to remain in a 
vertical position. His analysis of the building is interesting in that he did apply good 
engineering principles in making it; he correctly analysed the lines of thrust in the 
basement of the verandas, which stood up truly more by good luck than good 
management; his scheme for strengthening the roof was sound in principle, if a 
httle hazy in detail. The roofs today are warped and deformed with a distinct bow 
in the rafter, and this would have been prevented if his advice had been followed.® 
In critizing the architecture he was on his home ground. Of the fronts of the 
buildings with their two floors of superimposed columns he said: 

There is no classical proportion in the column, not being regularly diminished. 
Its shaft IS set wrong upon its base; the cap is set wrong upon the column, and is of no 
description ancient or modem. The soffit or architrave or what is intended for an 
• entablature is not wide enough to set upon the apex of the column, as it should be of 
equal width with the top of the shaft of the column.^® 

And so on ad infinitum. The Governor accepted his report as being manifestly 
correct, and called on the contractors to make costly alterations to the buildings. 
Greenway had done his duty in such a way that he had made powerful enemies, 
but he could never be accused of pusillanimity in the face of influential people 
whom he found cheating the Government or his cHents. 

Against the building trade of the day, which was spongy and corrupt, he waged 
single-handed and often successful warfare. In particular, he claimed that he intro¬ 
duced the system of progress payments after survey of the work done. If he intro¬ 
duced this business-like system in place of go-as-you-please payment for time and 
materials, it is no wonder that he met with opposition from the vested interests 
who previously had had a rare old time at the Governor’s expense. He had also to 
survey the Colonial Secretary’s house, and his report did not exactly endear him 
to D. D. Mathew, the designer of the building.^^ 

On the brighter side, his own beautiful buildings were beginning to form in 
his mind. In later years he claimed credit for initiating most of them, but he was 
merely the techmcal brain of Macquarie, who had only been waiting for the means 
of bringing into being the many buildings he had written about years before. 

When we look at the extent of Greenway’s achievements it is astonishing to 
realize that nearly all his work was done in his office of Civil Architect between 
i8i6 and 1822—^in all, something over five years. So numerous were his works 
that more often than not he is credited with every building of the Macquarie period. 
Indeed, architectural students in the course of their studies automatically put his 
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name against any building erected before 1900 in the hope that, since he designed 
so much, their guesses will hit the target sometimes. 

His hsts of the buildings and other work that he accomplished during those five 
years, outside his private practice, included a magazine, a fort, a lighthouse, two 
barracks, three houses, three churches, a large block of stables, two courthouses, a 
large school, a large reformatory, a toll gate, a fountain and an obelisk, a dyke, a 
market house, a large stores building, a hospital, a military mess house, a police 
office, a quay, a dockyard, major alterations and additions to ten buildings, and the 
planning and commencement of a cathedral, besides projects for town sewers, a 
water-supply, fortifications, and bridges, and the compiling of draught building 
laws. How, many modern architects would care to tackle that hst in so short a time > 
And, moreover, work individually without the assistance of a draughtsman or 
clerk, doing all their own supervision—on horseback at that! Greenway’s horse 
was not even a young one, from all accounts, so that the supervision of Windsor 
church, thirty-five miles from Greenway’s office, must have been quite an ordeal. 
However, since in the hst of his travelling expenses he claimed for a pint of wine 
a day, perhaps the journey was not too tedious.^^ 

It is extremely difficult to settle the chronology of Greenway’s works. With 
so much going on at once, the interweaving and overlapping of contracts makes an 
almost impenetrable jungle of dates. Even dates on foundation stones are a poor 
guide, because more than one Greenway building was puUed down when half 
built and started afresh—in one instance from entirely new plans. We do know, 
however, that his first major work was the hghthouse on the South Head of Port 
Jackson (10). Greenway had suggested that it be put on North Head, but was quite 
properly overruled on the grounds of the inaccessibility of the site. He objected 
to the quality of the local sandstone at South Head, but he said he was directed to 
use it. If he did object to the stone he was right, because it soon began to wear 
away and crumble, but one always has the feehng that Greenway made up his 
excuses after the accidents happened. Within fifty years the tower had to be strapped 
up with iron bands, and later still it was replaced by the present Macquarie Light¬ 
house, which, although it was made to resemble Greenway’s design in general lines, 
differed from it in many particulars.^® On the whole, the present structure is more 

aesthetically pleasing than its predecessor, which stood immediately on the seaward 
side of the present site. 

Due to the great weight and the doubtful quality of the stone, Green way made 
the basement under the tower with four massive piers, each comprising about 90 
square feet of solid stone. He used very big blocks and wanted to cramp them 
together, but was forbidden to do so on the score of cost. On the northern side he 
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FIG. 10. The original Macquarie Lighthouse and 
Tower, South Head, Sydney (long since demolished). 
Designed by Francis Greenway. (See note *io.) 
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FIG. Ti. St Matthew’s Church, Windsor. Francis Greenwav, architect. 




planned the light-keeper’s quarters on two floors, one of them being immediately 
under a httle dome. On the other side of the basement he placed the Governor’s 
room, wliich was one storey high, having the twin of the first dome opening into 
its ceding. Macquarie used his room, too, because with him the lighthouse was a 
most favoured project. He contemplated its creation with pleasure, and looked on 
the finished sweetly turned cylinder of stone with a delight that cannot altogether 
be shared by modern architects. The lantern, as Greenway designed it, was too 
skimpy, and seemed ill-fitting on the beautifully proportioned shaft beneath it, 
although the relationship of the tower itself to the little domes and to the basement 
was very satisfactory. 

On the day in 1817 when the stonework was finished Greenway must have 
tackled his breakfast with particular zest, because that evening Macquarie was to 
write in his journal: “This being altogether an interesting day—and an auspicious 
one, I presented Mr Greenway, the Government Architect his emancipation tliis 
day, it being delivered to Ihm at Macquarie Tower tliis morning before 
breakfast.”!^ 

It was nearly a year before the tower was completed and the lantern lit for the 
first time, to the wonderment of a ship’s captain thirty-eight miles out at sea. And 
well might he be astonished, because this was the first navigational light in these 
seas, and on the night of 30th November 1818 its beams were the only ones shining 
on more than eight thousand miles of black coast that was Austraha.^® 

The hghthouse was remarkable for one other thing. Greenway used it as a 
training school for masons. Unhke Mathew, who only complained of poor work¬ 
manship, Greenway tackled the problem with vigour in an attempt to correct 
the fault at its source. Naturally he met with opposition to his scheme, for what 
man when taking action to remedy abuses does not meet with opposition? But he 
met with a fair measure of success too, because his attitude was one of incentive 
rather than punishment. Unfortunately, quite a number of the building workmen 
had the current colonial opinion that rum was the best incentive, but this priming 
did not make for good work.^® 

For the rest of 1816 Green way must have been very busy at the drawing board, 
and he would have felt himself to be of growing importance. Towards the end of 
the year he figured in a curious incident. For a real or an imagined insult, an army 
officer. Captain Sanderson, pubhely whipped the architect. It is worth noting that 
although Green way had been emancipated, he enjoyed only a conditional pardon 
and so was not fully free. Yet he took the captain to court and succeeded in getting 
a technical conviction, which was no mean feat seeing that the court was made up 
of the defendant’s fellow officers, who not only threatened Greenway’s soheitor 
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from the Bench, but maintained loudly that the captain, being an oflEicer and a 
gentleman, must be in the right and his action perfectly understandable. After this, 
Greenway sued for damages in a further action, obtaining a nominal award of ;^20, 
which at least justified him in his refusal to submit quietly to pubUc assault and 
obloquy.^’ 

Early in 1817 the erection of Windsor church to his design was commenced, 
but by some means, which the obscure records do not reveal, Henry Kitchen, 
architect, obtained the contract for the budding work. Not only did he manage 
to have Greenway left out of the contract, but he got financial benefits which made 
Green way suspicious.^® After the Governor had corrected matters. Green way 
pursued a course of watchful waiting with that particular mahce for which he was 
to become noted. He had not long to wait, for soon rumours of shoddy workman¬ 
ship began to filter from Windsor to Sydney, and at last Greenway was instructed 
to inspect the building and report. He thoroughly condemned what he saw and, 
presumably because he knew he was on sure ground, suggested that an impartial 
committee should investigate. When the committee backed up Greenway’s find¬ 
ings, particularly regarding the rotten, crumbling mortar and the poor bricks used, 
all that had been built was taken down, the foundations were grubbed up, and a 
new start was made. Henry Kitchen, thoroughly discredited, promptly joined the 
ranks of the growing host of Greenway’s enemies.^® 

There is something queer about the fresh start at Windsor, for, whereas the first 


design had been for a two-storied church, the new one was for a single-storey 
building, “of much larger dimensions and of the best materials’’.®® Why the change 
of type, or why the enlargement we do not know, but it is reasonable to suspect 
that Greenway was dissatisfied with the original design and was only too pleased 
that developments allowed him to improve the building. The result was fortunate, 
for St Matthew’s Church, Windsor, is a superb piece of work and must rank as 
one of Greenway’s best, if not his masterpiece (ii, 12). It is perched on a knoll of 
high ground that looks over the broad rich plains of the Hawkesbury Valley, and 
to approach the church from the lowlands and see it towering above one is a 
fortunate experience. The fine sturdy proportions, the delightful mellow rosiness 
of the brickwork, and the soft texture of the wood shingle roof make a picture of 


architecture that is scarcely equalled in Australia. 

The building, simple enough with its rectangular nave, square tower, and semi¬ 
circular sanctuary, has an affinity with Georgian architecture, but an affinity only. 
There are a few stone mouldings on the crest of the tower which owe everything 
to traditional forms, but there the designer stopped borrowing. Everything else 
proclaims aloud that good materials, good proportions and refinement of detail 
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FIG. 12. St Matthew’s Church, Windsor. (Sec note *12.) 


are all that is necessary in fine architectural design. The pilasters—the vertical 
strips of brickwork which give rhythm to the external walls and the tower—are 
not decorative only; they are needed for structural purposes, so that the design 
springs from truthful necessity and not from designer’s whim. The interior is 
rectangular, plain, and clean, having none of the dim mysticism of Gothic 
churches. Its broad proportions are forthright, strong, and pleasant. 

Although, because of its date of building, St Matthew’s Church is generally des¬ 
cribed as a Georgian church, it would be safer to classify its architecture as pure 
Greenway. This building, as does so much of his other work, convinces one that 
he had that touch of genius which would allow him to work in any medium, in 
any age. His design has a timeless quahty that is the essence of true beauty. 

Fortunately the church, with its pleasant rectory of later date, has survived in 
almost its original state. From this we can see the quality Windsor once had. Until 
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about 1930 the whole town was one of the most pleasant on the AustraHan conti- 
nent. Now look what has happened to it! 

Greenway s other country church is to be found on the southern outskirts of 
Sydney, which has so expanded that the former country town of Liverpool has 
been gathered into the suburban orbit. The Church of St Luke, Liverpool, is smaller 
than St Matthew s, having a nave only 60 feet 3 inches long and 35 feet wide (13). 
Its high, plain walls, with their arched recesses, and the firmly simple and forth¬ 
right tower, coupled with velvety brickwork—of colours ranging from salmon 
pink, through dusky red, to orange—make a composition that has more than once 
charmed stubborn opposition into grateful admiration (17, 18). 

On paper the proportions of the Liverpool church look awkward, but when 
seen on the site they impart to the building that intangible sense of dignity that 
Greenway was able to infuse into most of his work. A glance at the illustrations 
will show that the design depends upon the repetition of a particular rectangular 
shape. The dominating rectangle has a proportion of i to 2.55, and such geomet¬ 
rical harmony is often to be found in Greenway^s work, revealing the secret of 
much of the success in liis simple elevations. 

His original porch on the north side was supported by dehcate wooden columns. 
This was swept away and replaced by a debased enclosed porch after i860, when 
the church also gained its present equally debased “Gothic” chancel, which is a 
defacement of a beautiful piece of architecture.^^ Fortunately, the enclosed porch 
was replaced in 1923 by the present one, with its stone columns and a general 
treatment that is eminently in sympathy with Greenway’s work. The drawing 
(18) shows this modem porch, whilst the chancel end is shown as it was when 
Greenway built it and before alteration. His original porch can be seen on the eleva¬ 
tion. In a survey taken in 1951 the tower was found to be cracked from top to 
bottom and damp was rising badly into the walls generally. 

The interior, before alteration, was as clean and honest as that of St Matthew’s. 
The altar stood not in a chancel but on a shghtly raised dais in the nave against the 
east wall—quite a usual arrangement in Georgian churches. The nave once had a 
gallery at the west end of the church, entered from a stair in the tower, but both 
the gallery and the stair have long since disappeared. 

The churches took a long time to complete. St Luke’s was not opened for divine 
service until iith August 1824, the interior fittings having been done by an archi¬ 
tect other than Greenway.^^ Macquarie himself had laid the foundation stone on 
7th April 1818, after driving over from Parramatta with his family. He named the 
church “St Luke’s” at this ceremony, and to the workmen present he “gave three 
gallons of rum to drink as a donation from the Government”. Macquarie mentions 
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that the builder was Nathaniel Lucas, who had been one of those whose work 
Greenway had condeinned at the Rum Hospital. We may feel sure that the 
relations between the two men would have become even more strained had not 
Lucas died in sordid circumstances of drunkenness soon after the foundations of the 
church were laid.^^ James Smith took over the contract and finished the church, 
quarrelling violently with Greenway the wliile. The argument over extras on 
the job dragged on for years through the official papers, to reach a final flowering 
in public print in 1825. Smith had claimed extras amounting to 7s. pd.; 



NORTH ELEVATION 



PLAN 

FIG. 13. Plan, elevation and section of St Luke’s Church, Liverpool, before 

alteration. (See note *13.) 
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Greenway assessed the amount due at ^107. That this latter figure was too low is 

evidenced by the fact that the Chief Engineer finally settled the matter for 300.2* 

Although the building was done by two builders, it is possible to determine 

the exact cost of St Luke’s Church by the disbursements from the PoHce Fund, the 

total of which (including extras) was ^^1860. This fully justifies Greenway’s often- 

repeated claim that he could get contracts performed in such a way that the 

Government would not be robbed by the dishonest men of the day. Let us not 

forget that M.athew s design of the small house for the Colonial Secretary cost 

^3000 to build, and St Luke s Church was a much bigger and more important 
building.2® 





HG. 14. The road obelisk, Macquarie Place, Sydney. 
Francis Greenway, architect. Reproduced by courtesy 

of M. H. Elhs. (See note *14.) 
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Greenway was busy also with minor works such as his obelisk (14). This is a 
neat stone monument intended to mark the starting place of measurement of alb 
roads in the Colony.2® It no longer serves its original purpose, but it remains to 
decorate Macquarie Place, Sydney. Close by are the anchor and some guns of 

Governor Philhp’s Sirius, which were recovered from the wreck at Norfolk Island 
and brought back to Sydney. 

A statue of Thomas Sutcliffe Mort at the western end of the Place stands on the 
former site of Green way’s fountain (15). Tlais httle building was to cause politicians 
to hurl charges of extravagance at Macquarie, and such sarcastic phrases as “temples 
round pumps’’ added colour to the balder statements. The building has long since 
gone, but the aura of invective still seems to hover over the contemporary records. 
Macquarie defended the fountain vigorously, and Mrs Macquarie, whom we sus¬ 
pect of initiating the project, was closely concerned with its progress.^’ With its 
Doric pilasters and richly carved cornice it shows Greenway in his most con¬ 
sciously Classical manner, and it must have been a very ornamental trifle for a 
colonial town. 



HG. 15. A vanished Greenway building: the fountain, Macquarie Place, Sydney 

(See note *15.) * ^ 
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In Jdy 1817 Macquarie sent a memorandum directing Greenway firstly to 
draw the Ground Plan and Elevation of a neat handsome Fort” to be placed on 
Bendong Point, Sydney; secondly to design “a Court of Offices and Stables” for 
the Governor s horses, carriages, and Every servants, and thirdly “To draw a 
ground Plan and Elevation of a Handsome and commodious Castelletted House for 
the residence of the Governor in Chief of the Colony; agreeably to the sched,.!, 
oi the number of Apartments herewith dehvered; which CasteUetted House is to 
be built of Stone ;-but the form of the House, and the disposition of the Apart¬ 
ments are left to Mr Greenway’s own taste and judgment.”2® 

There! As handsome a directive as ever was issued to an architect. It shows not 

only Macquarie’s fairness and good sense, but also that Greenway had fully gained 
his confidence in architectural matters. 

Old Government House presented a “Most ruinous Mean Shabby Appearance” 
and was so white-anted that it was likely to “tumble down of itself”. Although it 
had served five governors and three heutenant-governors it was small and incon- 
vement, but at last there was every hope that it would be replaced, and by an 



FIG. 16. The stables, Government House, Sydney (now the Conservatorium of 

Music). Francis Greenway, architect, 1817. (See note *16.) 
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17 - St Luke’s Church, Liverpool. Francis Greenwav, architect 








St Luke s Church, Liverpool, from the east 


















imitation castle at that! However, tliis was not to be. W^hen the Colonial Secretary 
in London heard of the project he was so horrified that such expense was being 
contemplated without prior approval that he frightened Macquarie off, badly as a 
new house was needed. The Governor and his family fled by barge to Parramatta 
on 18th November i8i6, whilst Greenway effected yet further repairs to Bloods- 
worth’s much-patched building. It had been enlarged by the addition of a ballroom 
and a veranda in Governor Hunter’s time, but it was to serve a few governors yet.^® 

However, the architect did continue liis work on the new stables, and them, at 
least, he made big enough to serve as a castle. As Macquarie had laid down the 
principle of a “Castelletted” house—that is, a house in the Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture—Greenway naturally adopted this style in the stables (i6). He was never 
happy in this manner of design, although he wrote lovmgly of it. His work was 
best when he used his materials easily and unself-consciously as he did in his 
churches. In designing Gothic buildings his natural instincts were subordinated to 
dehberate pedantry, with results that were generally unfortunate. 

So foreign was this copyism to his artistic nature that in the inner court of the 

stables he relapsed into his own effortless, direct method of design, leaving the false 
Gothic as an external showy screen only (19). 

Other examples of excursions into Gothic that looked more like pastry-cookery 

than arcliitecture were his toll gate on the Western Road near the site of the 

present Railway Square, Sydney, and the magazine at Dawes Battery, both of 
which have long since disappeared.^® 

During the erection of the stables, Greenway made yet another experiment 
with the working conditions of building labourers. He maintained that instead 
of being set a week’s work the men should be given an allotted amount of work— 
“a task”—wliich they were to perform as they saw fit—any time saved to be their 



FIG. 19. The courtyard of the stables at Government House 

before alteration. 
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own. The men who took part in this experiment finished what had previously been 
a week’s work by Wednesday afternoon. Unfortunately, instead of using the rest of 
the week in working for their own benefit they absorbed a great deal of rum and 
three of them were arrested for crimes of violence.^! The very people Greenway 
sought to help most always seemed to let him down worst. Those presenting the 
other side of the case said that Greenway used only the best workmen in such 
experiments so that they would have free time during the week when they could 
be employed on his own private contracts. A great dearth of skilled building 
labour lent deep colour to this version. While holding his pubhc office he main¬ 
tained his private practice: he advertised for tenders on 22nd May 1819 for a brick 
cottage to be built opposite the Government House at Parramatta.®^ 

Greenway s stables, stiU existing near Macquarie Street, have been converted 

into Sydney’s Conservatorium of Music by the erection of a hall in what had been 
the courtyard. 


The fort mentioned in one of Macquarie s memoranda became known as Fort 
Macquarie, and turned out to be the best in appearance of Greenway's Gothic 
buildings, but as a fortification it earned everybody’s contempt, including that of its 
architect. It is an unfamihar experience to find Green way ridiculing a design of his 
own, but he attempted to save face by blaming the whole thing on Macquarie.®^ 
The Governor certainly did lay down the general lines on which the fort was to 
be designed, and there is evidence that the layout was predetermined, but Green¬ 
way s excuses ring as hollow as the reputed strength of his fort. 

On 9th July 1818 Greenway was present when Macquarie laid the foundation 
of his Female Factory at Parramatta, this time giving the workmen four gallons 
of spirits in which to drink success to the building.^^ It is doubtful if all the spirits 

consumed in twenty of those rum-sodden years in New South W^ales could have 
affected the fate of this building. 


It replaced an earher institution for women that sounds, from the records, com¬ 
pletely demorahzing. The new factory was intended to give them good quarters 
and gainful occupation, but from the start the project was smeared with corruption. 
Samuel Marsden, the principal chaplain of the Colony, and a merciless magistrate, 
had arranged with our old friend James Smith of Liverpool church to build the 
factory to his own plan for ^14,000. Macquarie instructed Greenway to redesign 
it, which he did, using a simple plan enclosed in stone walls and covered with a 
shingle roof.®® After rejecting Smith and his tendered bribe of ;^500 he succeeded 
in getting a tender of JQ47S8 from a firm of builders, Watkins and Payten. Every 
attempt was made to disrupt the work by suborning the workmen to cause all the 
trouble they could, and to spread rumours about the lack of stability of the build- 




ing. It speaks much for Greenway that he tackled all these difficulties and finally 
overcame them; he never shrank from a fight, and he did not avoid this one.^*® 

Greenway wrote of the factory with some pride, but architecturally it was not 
of much account (20, 'jd). The Ihgh wall shown must have been added at a later 
date, because the one Greenway designed was only 9 feet 6 inches high, although, 
he said, he had wanted to make it 12 feet Ihgh. There was trouble when inmates 
chmbed over the wall by means of Greenway’s rusticated ornaments, which leads 
to the suspicion that the claim that he desired a greater height of wall was one of 
his excuses invented after the event.®’ 

When the factory was opened in 1821 many women destined to be quartered 



hg. 20. Vanished Greenway buildings. Above: Detail of the Female Factory, 
Parramatta. Below: The Georgian school, Sydney. (See note *20.) 
















































there got married in order to avoid it. They considered marriage the lesser of two 

evils, and not infrequently left their husbands immediately after the ceremony. 

In 1823 sohtary cells were erected as well, so it is no wonder that the women 

sought to escape. The factory became virtually a matrimonial agency, some of the 

marriages turning out very well. Once, in 1827, the inmates of the factory broke 

out and looted the town of Parramatta.^s A report from Governor Gipps in 1838 

shows what conditions were like in the factory, and it gives us also a very good 
idea of Greenway’s simple planning. 

The main building has three floors, with two large rooms on each, or six large 
rooms in the whole; the two lower ones are intended to be used as places of meeting 
for prayers or instruction. , . , The four rooms on the two upper stories are used as 
dormitories for the ist and 2nd classes. On the boarding of each of them were about 
sixty mattresses and as many blankets, but no furniture or other article whatsoever. 
The mattresses when unrolled occupy somewhat more than two thirds of the space 
of each floor. On three sides of each room, there are numerous windows; but, as 
scarcely a pane of glass remains in any one of them, the floors are wetted to a con¬ 
siderable distance whenever rain falls, and ... it is necessary to huddle the mattresses 

together as closely as possible on the opposite side from that by which it enters, in 
order to keep them dry.^® 

It seems appropriate that in 1848 the building was turned into a lunatic asylum. 
In 1884 it was pulled down and the present mental home erected. 

Much better convict barracks were to come from Greenway’s drawing board 
early in 1817. These were Hyde Park Barracks, still standing in Queen’s Square, 
Sydney, and now serving as the District law court (21, 22). 

Previous to the erection of the barracks, convicts normally boarded themselves 
about the town. It is to be noted that convicts had incomes, small in most cases, it 
is true, but not in all. Even in 1809, before Macquarie took office, the Colonial 
Office informed him that convicts when assigned to settlers got food, clothing, 

^ year—a sum which, in days when house servants were paid ^{^12 to - 
^20 a year, was not so insignificant. It is recorded that after the founding of the 
Bank of New South Wales, in 1817, convicts preferred to deposit their money 
with this private company rather than with the Government, on the grounds that 
by so doing they could get their money when they wanted it. Convicts had, too, 
their own small but definite claim to personal dignity in that they were referred to 
as government men, the term convict being erased by a sort of general tacit com¬ 
pact from our Botany dictionary, as a word too tickhsh to be pronounced in these 
sensitive latitudes . It was this side of the men’s characters that Greenway sought 
to encourage and develop, without, however, arousing any gratitude, as far as can 
be discovered, in the recipients of his goodwill.^® 
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FIG. 22. Hyde Park Barracks: Greenway's original building, with additions 

by less competent designers. 
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In testimony before a court of inquiry it was shown that in the Newcastle 
settlement some convicts hved in houses—sometimes their own property. They 
even took in other convicts as lodgers. But it should be noticed that only well- 
behaved men were aUowed the indulgence of a house; others found board for 
themselves, paying with what money they could earn about the town. Thomas 
Messling, a carpenter who came to Sydney in 1815 for fourteen years’ enforced 
stay, always hved in lodgings, and at one time paid 5s. a week to Dalton, the con¬ 
stable, for his house. After government work was finished at 3 p.m. he made from 
5s. to ys. 6d. a day, although his work had often to be done by candlelight. A 
curious side of the assignment system was that convicts could be assigned to other 
convicts. Messling reported of one woman convict with whom he had relations 
and to whom he owed an obhgation, that she was not assigned to him but that 
she had applied to the magistrate and was allowed to live with him.“ 

When we of today look back through a hundred and fifty years of time, some 
outlines become blurred, and we cannot actually conceive the weird mixture of 
captivity and freedom which was Australia in those days. For instance, Messling 
tells us that those who were doing well for themselves preferred to live out of 
barracks. Others were glad when Hyde Park Barracks were built, for then they 

could have secure quarters, even if it meant submitting themselves to stricter 
regulations.*^ 

On one hand we have the opinion of an English architectural writer of 

eminence, who says that “transportation, moreover, meant not mere banishment, 

ut the living hell of Botany Bay, where men comdemned to death thanked God 

for so merciful release On the other hand we have Macquarie’s directive to the 
police, given through the Chief Engineer, 

to apprehend and lodge in the Prisoner’s Barracks any of the convicts in the employ 
of Government that may be found Gambling, Quarrelling, Rioting, Intoxicated or 
Idling and Loitering about streets of Sydney on Saturdays, this day being given them 
by his Excellency as a special Indulgence for the purpose of working for their own 
benefit and not for laying m numbers at the corners of the different Streets. 

This and the previous picture of hell just do not seem to mix. Indeed there is some¬ 
thing typically Australian about the men’s lymg in groups on the street corners 
enjoying the sunshine or “sleeping it off”, as the case may be. 

For the real picture of convict hell we need to examine the records of the penal 

settlements of Tasmania during the first half of the nineteenth century which leave 

no doubt as to the true nature of things. In any circumstances, in early Australia it 
was better by far to avoid being a convict. 

That is the general background against which developed the need for the 
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barracks in Sydney. They were built in two years and were first occupied by the 
men on 20th May 1819. The commission was an important one for Green way, and 
Macquarie was so pleased with the building that he used the opening as the 
occasion for making Greenway’s pardon absolute, thus returning to him full 
citizensliip.^® 

The importance of the building to us Hes in its architecture. By W. Hardy 
Wilson,^® and others of knowledge in these matters, it has been adjudged the finest 
thing Greenway ever did, and it is certainly a most successful piece of architectural 
design. The problem was essentially a simple one. Dormitory and other necessary 
accommodation had to be provided for. about eight hundred men, together with 
latrines and washing places, a muster yard surrounded by a high wall, and a few 
confmement cells. The wall was made of stone, 9 feet 6 inches high (a favourite 
height with Greenway), and had strongly moulded caps to the gate piers (61). 
The cells were planned in the small, square buildings, each roofed with a dome that 
formed the four corners of the barracks yard. The main building has a central 
corridor along the fuU length, with a cross corridor holding the stairs. Rooms 
open directly off the corridors, and the same plan arrangement appears on all floors. 
Kitchens and washing places were outside the main building and were ranged 
along the inside of the yard wall. There is nothing compHcated in the 
elevations. 

The layout of the whole group was Greenway’s first chance, in Australia, to 
plan in the grand manner, and he made every use of the opportunity (23). The 
compound, as he originally built it, was over 200 feet wide and nearly 300 feet 
long, and the heavy surrounding wall was given rhythm and punctuation by the 
square rooms which he made dominate the whole design at the comers and axial 
points. The scheme had a classic breadth and dignity that can now only be appre¬ 
ciated from a drawing, for the design has been encroached on and eaten into by a 
conglomerate mass of irritatingly bad buildings which have completely destroyed 
the essential dignity of Greenway’s plan. 

When the building was opened, a contemporary -writer, suspected of being 
Greenway himself, described the front of the main block as being “executed con¬ 
formably with the most elegant proportions of the Greek School’’. The elegance 
we can accept, but as regards Greek influence nothing could have been further 
from the truth. The building borrows nothing from the Greek Revival, and it owes 
nothing to anybody but Greenway. In his churches he had towers to give him an 
interesting massing of the component parts. With the plain rectangular walls of the 
barracks reHance had to be placed upon excellence of proportion only. The pil¬ 
asters—or piers—in the brickwork are necessary structural features to carry the 
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HG. 23. The layout of Hyde Park Barracks. (See note *23.) 

































roof members and the larger beams of the floors.The upper part of the wall is 
treated as a triangular pediment, which gives the gable ends a sUght Classical 
flavour. We have seen this before at the Churches of St Luke and St Matthew, and 
it is a most successful device for keeping the rectilinear form of the wall. The semi¬ 
circular-headed recesses on the ground floor, and the clock in the west gable, are 
the only concessions to decorative treatment in the whole design. 

The building when approached gives an impression of size beyond its mere 
dimensions, which are only 132 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and 38 feet 2 inches 
in height up to the eaves. Its very simpHcity is its virtue. Unbroken hues and 
excellence of proportion do much to increase the apparent size. It will be noticed 
that these proportions are founded on repetitions of the square (21). The end eleva¬ 
tion hes wholly and exactly within a square; the panels between the piers are three 
squares high; the windows are a square and a half, or two squares high, and the 
smallest umts—the small window-panes—are in the form of a square. Here, then, 
is the secret of Greenway s success in this building, and this unity of design has 
produced the most satisfactory result obtainable by such direct means. 

The walls are built of soft red sandstock bricks set in hme mortar, now greatly 
marred by uninformed repairs with cement mortar. The window heads and arches 
are made with soft bright red “rubbing bricks”, and the base course and string 
courses are of stone. The form of the neat clock surround was almost to become a 
trademark with Greenway. The original clock was made in Sydney and was des¬ 
cribed as a credit to its maker, J. Oatley, who was paid ^75 for it.^^ The small 
bell turret above the clock, not a part of the original design, now carries a bell 
dated 1837, made by, of course, Thomas Mears ofLondon. When first finished, the 

building had a bell hanging in the small domed ventilator in the middle of the 
roof. 

The chimneys are 12 feet 6 inches long and each carries eighteen flues. To 
architects it is of interest to learn that inside the roof space the stacks gather over, 
so that the weight of the brickwork rests in the panels of the roof trusses, and then 
corbel out again before the stacks emerge from the roof covering. It says much for 
the truss design that it has not been crippled by this weight. 

The roof covering was originally spht wood shingles, but this has long since 
disappeared and the inevitable corrugated iron has taken its place. The small 
entrance porch is the least objectionable addition made after Green way’s time. The 
building is otherwise closely hedged about with very poor-quality modern build¬ 
ings, which are often attached in ungainly fashion to the old walls. 

However, a reconstruction of the original design was easy to make, and the 
building when first completed appeared as it is shown here. 
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To have made this design was a notable step for Greenway, for the building was 
a large and important one in a conspicuous position in the Colony^s capital. With 
this work behind him, with his full civil status restored, and with invitations to 
social functions, including dinners at Government House, being thrust upon him, 
he was becoming a figure. 













FALL AND DECLINE 


B y 1819 Macquarie s Australia, in the architectural sense, was beginning to 

show its ultimate form. Sydney and Parramatta were taking on the aspects 
of estabhshed towns, whilst civihzation was spreading out into the 
countryside—even crossing westwards over the great wall of the Blue Mountains, 
which had kept the Colony confined to a thin strip of coastal territory for nearly 
forty years. The beautiful pattern the Governor set upon Sydney was to last out 
the century, not always to the delight of his heirs. 

In 1901 Frank Walker was to write that Macquarie could not be compHmented 
on his style of architecture, which put utihty before beauty, and that the number 
of Macquarie buildings was only equalled by their supreme ugliness of design”.^ 
These are the same buildings for which, in his own time, Macquarie was heavily 
censured because of their over-omamentation and their preoccupation with beauty 
instead of utihty. The road of pohtics and architecture is indeed a hard one, and a 
confusing one. J. A. Barry, writing in 1902, said that Fort Macquarie was removed 
to make room for a nondescript kind of castellated barn, intended to serve as a 
tram terminus. In triumphs of grotesque uncouthness the architects of Macquarie^s 
and those of our own time seem thoroughly at one.”^ 

To the people of Macquarie’s time, however, what beauty Sydney had 
depended on these man-made works. This was a conscious and instinctive develop¬ 
ment. Nature, to the man of the eighteenth century, was an enemy—aloof, ever 
present, and always terrifying. The more the environment showed the work of 
man, the more comforting it was to men’s minds. It was the buildings that seemed 
to give protection from the wilderness.® 

It could be written of Sydney that its situation was “of wonderful natural 
beauty and the harbour unsurpassed anywhere in the world, but seemed to interest 
the inhabitants very httle. Waters like Hquid sapphire, the lovely long reaches and 
steep wooded banks of the Hawkesbury, and the deep shelving sands of the ocean 
beaches passed unnoticed in the records of the period.”^ 

The point was that the men of the day saw no beauty, only horror, in untamed 
nature. Ten years after Macquarie went home the Sydney Gazette reported that the 
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enemy was receding a litde: “The hill of WooUoomooloo, formerly a frightful 
picture for the eye to rest upon from Sydney, is at length stripped of its sombre 
covering and begins to present to the view the most pleasing prospect, from the 
number of gentlemen’s seats and tastefully laid out gardens which appear scattered 
over it.” Some men had the modem view, but it was a lonely one. Richard 
Draper, writing in 1825, said: I consider Sydney the most romantically situated 
town imaginable, and it vexes me confoundedly that so few of its inhabitants 
share the enjoyment of its varied scenery along with me.”® 

pie. Interest in the 

experiment of New South Wales was widespread in Britain, and was one of the 
reasons for the period’s being so fully documented. In that year of 1819 Sydney 
Smith published an article in the Edinburgh Review in which he wrote, “this land 
of convicts and kangaroos is beginning to rise into a very fine and flourishing 
settlement”. He also complained that several governors displayed too great a taste 
for architecture, forgetting that the real Palladio for Botany Bay in its present 
circumstances is he who keeps out the sun, wind and rain with the smallest quantity 
of bricks and mortar”.® 

This exactly reflected the political view of the matter, but the Governor and his 
enthusiastic architect, engrossed deeply in their fine plans, could not be concerned 
with so mean an outlook. All the current buildings had to be finished, and there 
was still the question of a market house for Sydney, a proper building for the law 
courts, a schoolhouse, and a large metropolitan church, besides scores of minor 
works. Parramatta and Liverpool and Windsor all needed public buildings. 

It must have been something of a shock when J. T. Biggc landed in September 
1819. This gentleman, of whose coming the Governor had had but the shortest 
notice, was the Commissioner of Inquiry into the State of the Colony of New South 
Wales. And inquire he did. There was nothing that escaped his notice as he set 
himself to find out all there was to know about the Colony.’ 

Awful as the experience was to prove to the Governor before the inquiry 
finished, we can nevertheless be thankful for the vast amount of detail that went 
on record. It is because of the evidence obtained in this inquiry that we today know 
so much about all matters, great and small, that went to make up life in Mac¬ 
quarie’s day. From this source we gain a great deal of knowledge of building 
methods and techniques, and many of Greenway’s activities which would other¬ 
wise be unknown to us are revealed in great detail. 

Assessment of the evidence by a competent historian shows that “Bigge had 
come, not to hold an open inquiry but to prove a case”. One of the items he had 
come to prove originated with Lord Liverpool, who had become Prime Minister 
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Macquarie’s building programme puzzled not a few peo 



of England, namely that public buildings were not necessary in the Colony. It is 
the mark of the rightness of Macquarie's course that before he had been in the 
Colony a year Bigge was issuing personal directives to Greenway containing long 
lists of new buildings that he was to plan. The only fault that Bigge was able to 
find was that many of the buildings already built were too “ornamental", indicating 
that his criticism of Macquarie's building programme had, perforce, become 
quahtative, not quantitative.® 

It is an advantage to understand the meaning of that word “ornamental” as 
Bigge used it. An ornamental building might be either one that was much 
decorated in design, or one that was intended to be an ornament to the town in 
contradistinction to one which was utihtarian in purpose. He considered Green- 
way's fountain to be unnecessary, for a simple pump could have hfted the water 
quite well; and the carved stone obehsk, provided at a cost of ;{ji20, to him served 
no more useful purpose than the milestones that had cost 15s. each.® 

It is not our place to follow Bigge in his wanderings through the maze of facts 
—poUtical, social, and economic—that the inquiry uncovered, fascinating as they 
all are. His interference with buildings is alone quite enough to hold our interest. 

At the factory at Parramatta he caught Greenway seeking to use a geometrical 
stair and ordered him to dispense with it and substitute “a plain one of wood”. 
Greenway's remarks at this point have not come down to us, which seems a pity. 
Bigge pontificated that “excepting the rustic work of the basement storey I did 
not observe any attempts at unnecessary decoration”, so on this point the architect 
seems to have escaped.^® 

On the whole, Greenway was well treated in Bigge’s official Report of 1822. 
The Commissioner spoke of the hghthouse as being very creditable to the taste of 
Mr Greenway; he pointed out that the defects in many buildings were caused by 
the want of architectural knowledge in design and construction before Greenway’s 
arrival; he showed that Greenway introduced a better style of architecture, and 
that he improved the quahty of workmen and workmanship.^^ 

The Report officially stated that “Mr Greenway’s architectural skill has been the 
means of introducing into buildings of the Colony greater celerity and better 
taste than had previously prevailed. The ornamental style in which some of them 
have been finished cannot in fairness be made a charge against Mr Greenway. 

The last sentence, of course, was an obhque cut at Macquarie. In point of fact, with 
some buildings this charge could well and truly be laid at Greenway’s door, notably 
the Government Stables. 

Bigge’s own excursions into the field of building were ridiculous. From being 
the important Commissioner he turned into a dithering amateur in an art to which 
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he had nothing to contribute except pohtical conceit, which carried with it power 
to have his nonsensical orders obeyed. 

The laying of the foundations of what was to be St Andrew’s Cathedral he 
stopped—and, from his point of view, quite rightly—on the score of expense and 
the more urgent need for other types of buildings. As if the size of this projected 
cathedral was not alone enough to horrify Bigge, Greenway carefully explained 
that round about was to be a grand quadrangle so laid out that it would be sur¬ 
rounded by pubhc buddings aU “in a classical style, on a level base, making a whole 
as grand a square as any in Europe”.^® Bigge apparently thought it was really time 
he took a hand, and he ordered that the law courts, which had been started at the 
top of King Street, should be changed to a small church, which would replace the 
cathedral. The school next door he later ordered to be changed to law courts, 
necessitating a new site and plan for the school. Greenway was able to keep track 
of this architectural hop-scotch, but nevertheless he protested about the lack of 
decision and about the crowding together of these buddings. He was right in his 
objections, and it is indeed unfortunate that the present Supreme Court blocks the 
western view of St James’s Church, King Street. These last two buildings are both 
on the axis through the centre line of Hyde Park Barracks, showing how Green way 
strove to keep order amongst chaotic instructions. 

St James’s Church is a very fine building by any standards (24, 25, 26). It is 
interesting to notice that, being a town church, it was designed in a more soplds- 
ticated manner than Greenway’s churches in country towns. As he had nave, tower, 
spire, and monumental porches to give rhythm to the massing of the church, he 
abandoned the direct proportioning of elements that we saw in the elevations of 
the country churches and Hyde Park Barracks. The system of proportions does 
operate at St James’s Church, but in a very much more subtle form. 

St James’s has been altered several times, but as Greenway originally designed 
it (27) it was a simple building with a rectangular nave 120 feet 9 inches long and 
42 feet 6 inches wide, measured internally. At first the altar stood inside a circular 
railing on the floor of the nave towards the east end. The nave floor rests on a stone- 
vaulted crypt—the only known example of this feature in Colonial work. The 
nave, before alteration, was as simple as that of St Matthew’s, Windsor, and always 
had a gallery, but this was to change its shape several times during the course of 
eighty years. Since the church was not fitted out sufficiently to allow divine service 
to be conducted until 1824, the interior furnishings were done by somebody other 
than Greenway.i* In assessing the value of his work it should be noted that rarely 
were his designs completely finished under his own supervision. 

The extremely good external appearance of St James’s has a similarity to that 
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FIG. 25. St James’s Church: sections and detail of porch 

(See notes *25, *26.) 
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of the country churches, but is is distinguished by the two Classical porches, built 
of stone, with Doric columns, tryglyphed entablature, and “correct” pediments. 
The tower is very finely proportioned, with a copper-sheathed spire whose height 
is almost exactly equal to that of the tower below. The walls are of sandstock bricks 
in lime mortar bound together by stone string courses, with red rubbing bricks to 
all the arches. The piers between the nave windows are very large, being 9 feet long 
and nearly 5 feet through at the thickest part. This vast bulk of brickwork was 




FIG. 27, St James’s Church: the east elevation 
as Greenway designed and built it. 

It has since been altered, (See note *27.) 
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necessary because Greenway could not get all the skilled bricklayers he wanted, 
and, of necessity, the best bricklayers had to build the outer skins of the piers, 
leaving the unskilled labourers to fill in the internal cores with inferior brickworks® 

Many alterations have been made to the church from time to time, commencing 
with the vestries with their small stone porches, which were added to the east end 
in 1834. In 1846 the gallery was enlarged to run the full length of the church on the 
north side, and the pulpit was moved to the centre of the nave against the south 
wall. This pulpit was an extremely high one, so that the pastor when dehvering his 
sermon was half-way between the ground and gallery floors.^® 

In 1893 the semicircular sanctuary and raised chancel floor were added, and the 
service was again conducted along the east-west axis. At the same time the broaches 
were added to the spire and the whole was re-sheeted with copper. A new door 
was made in the base of the tower and covered by a small portico to match those of 
the vestries.^’ It is unfortunate that a new stair and rooms were added to the south 
side of the tower, for this is the only architectural atrocity that has been committed 
on the exterior of the church. All the other additions have been made v/ith taste 
and in such sympathy with the original design that Greenway’s ideas have been 
improved, rather than abused. 

In 1893 the church was in so ruinous a state that extensive repairs had to include 
the laying down of new floors; removal of defective brickwork and stonework and 
replacement of large areas; complete rebuilding of the north portico; rebuilding 
of the roof trusses; re-slating of the roof; replacement of the eaves linings, gutters, 
and ceilings; and the putting in of new windows. The spire was out of plumb and 
had to be straightened and secured with steel joists let into the brickwork of the 
tower. The broaches were added to give additional bracing to the central mast of 
the spire. A list so formidable as the foregoing will show Just how far a building can 
decay if proper maintenance work is not carried out regularly. 

The Supreme Court, next door to St James’s, can hardly be called a Green way 
building at all, for others took over its construction before it was half erected and 
introduced changes which completely altered his design, causing the sensitive 
Greenway great artistic pain.^® Traces of his hand can be seen in the window treat¬ 
ments and the recessed panels in the walls, but all that is left of his Doric portico, 
which was built on the Elizabeth Street side, is the mark where the former pediment 
rested against the brickwork. 

The Georgian school was built on the opposite side of Elizabeth Street, and since 
it was designed under the watchful, parsimonious eye of Mr Bigge himself, it was 
as simple a building as could be imagined (20). It remained on the site until 1926, 
having been used as a school for almost exactly a century. Greenway’s roof was 
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not very good, because in 1833 tenders were caUed for taking it off the building 
and putting on a new oned® 

As Greenway s market house was altered more during construction than were 
his law courts, he always hated the sight of the finished building, and said so in 
vitrioHc print more than once,^® This building, which stood on the site of the Queen 
Victoria Markets, Sydney, was later changed into a pohce office (io8). 

On 24th September 1820 Bigge sent to Greenway a Hst containing seventeen 
items of buildings that appeared to him to be needed, including a water-supply for 
Sydney and sewers for the whole town. Greenway was to be concerned with but 
few buildings in the Hst, which, incidentally, did not include any mention of the 
courthouse at Windsor. Bigge left Sydney on 12th February 1821, and, since the 
Windsor contract was not signed until 30th October of that year, it is just possible 
that the courthouse was one building of which Bigge had no knowledge.^^ 

The courthouse is not one of Greenway’s most successful elevations, but the 
building is well suited to its purpose, which it serves to this day (28, 29). It is for¬ 
tunate in having been spared alteration and gross mutilation, but it has been ruined 
in appearance by hard and crude cement render, which has obHterated all the soft 
texture of the old brickwork. The latter was beginning to admit damp, but a worse 
solution of the problem could not have possibly been found. The courtroom, how¬ 
ever, still presents the very rare sight of an unspoilt Greenway interior. 

The original building contract for the courthouse still exists, and is an interesting 
document. Greenway signed as a witness and Macquarie endorsed this agreement, 
in which Wilham Cox, the builder, offered to complete the building in fifteen 
months for the sum of ^1800. The most remarkable feature of the contract is that 
it was settled for ^1800—^no extras It must be, therefore, one of the few building 
contracts since the world began that finished up exactly at the tender price. 

The specification annexed to the document is so superbly brief that modem 
specification writers should be consumed with envy. For instance, all the directions 
to plasterers are included in the sentence, “The large room to be well stuccoed and 
all other rooms to be well plastered.’^ That is all. No indication of thickness of 


plaster, or mixture of ingredients, of finish, of cornices and ceilings, or of method 
of appHcation. Perhaps it is just as well that the body of the contract directed that 
the work be done under the inspection of Mr F. Greenway “according to his 
direction and subject to his approbation”. There is no mention of bills of quantities. 


but we know it was Greenway’s habit to take out very accurate bills, and we can 
only hope he did so in this case. 


During the Bigge inquiry relations between Macquarie and his architect had 
become strained. With his usual insensitivity to the nuances involved in such a 
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FIG. 28. 


The courthouse at Windsor. Francis Greenway, architect, 1819 

(DriUritiif hy Morion H^rntiW) 



CROSS SECTION 


FIG. 29. Plan and section of the courtliouse at Windsor. (See note *28, 29.) 










































































































































































situation, Greenway had done much, unintentionally, to harm the Governor’s 
case, in consequence of which there creeps into the records a vice-regal coolness 
that had not existed before. Open references were made to Greenway’s “dilatory 
habits”, indolence, and neglect of his duties.^^ Much has been made of these state¬ 
ments, in which there would appear to be a grain of truth; but Greenway’s case 
has never been put forward. The facts are that he was doing far more work in a 
short time than any man should, a state of affairs that resulted inevitably in artistic 
exhaustion, aggravated, as time went on, by the emotional stress of trying to make 
sense of the nonsensical instructions of an uninformed but determined Commis¬ 
sioner. The pattern is a famihar one: that of a man doing conscientious work which 
required concentration and inspiration, and being continually badgered to produce 
works of arts with the regularity of a machine. 

Whatever the causes, Greenway’s position was deteriorating, and he made the 
situation impossible for himself by demanding fees of over ^ii,ooo for the build¬ 
ings he had designed whilst in government employ.^^ He—a convict—had been 
given an official position, had had a rise in salary and had been emancipated, and 
had been promised a grant of eight hundred acres and a small herd of cattle, and yet 
he was making demands that would only have been reasonable if the Government 
had approached him as a supphant instead of as a benefactor. He persisted in his 
claims with vigour for many years, and the embers of his moral indignation would 
have been fanned to blazing point by the fact that his immediate successor was to 
receive three thousand acres of good land and a total of ^^2320 14s. 6d. for two 
years’ inferior work as Colonial Architect.^® 

Just before Macquarie sailed for England in February 1822, a violent quarrel 

took place between the Governor and the architect who had worked together to 

produce so much in five years, with the result that they parted on terms of hatred 

and animosity.^® Greenway’s actions had been ungrateful and fooHsh, but worse 
was to follow. 

Governor Brisbane, who succeeded Macquarie, confirmed Greenway in his 
position but imposed conditions which the architect accepted, although he per¬ 
sisted in his extraordinary claim for payment for work done under Governor 
Macquarie.2’ This claim was backed up by a detailed hst that settles clearly which 
buildings he designed. As he was making a claim for fees, he included every project 
with wliich he had been connected and gave details of each. In a further claim for 
work done in Brisbane’s time, there are two items which reveal themselves as later 
additions to this Hst, namely the stores at Parramatta and the hospital at Liverpool. 
The stores were destroyed about 1946; the hospital still exists (30, 31). This build¬ 
ing IS generally attributed to Greenway, but the evidence is no more than circum- 
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HG. 30A. Plan ofthe Liverpool hospital. (See note *30, *31.) 
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Section of the Liverpool hospital, and plans of 

the tower. 
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stantial. That Greenway did design a hospital is a fact easily estabhshed, but it is 
more difficult to prove that the present building is entirely his. 

He designed one version of the hospital whilst Macquarie was Governor, and 
another version under Governor Brisbane, who took office in December 1821; 

since Greenway was not working on government buildings after 1822 his second 
design must have been produced in that year. 

Captain Dumeresque, who was Chief Engineer in 1828, reported that the roof 
had been put on the building in 1825, and that he had carried on the work since. 
This officer stated: This budding I am led to understand was originally determined 

on by Governor Macquarie, but the plan, upon which it is now being budt, was 
approved and commenced by Sir Thomas Brisbane. . . .”28 

Between the expiry of Greenway’s tenure of office and the end of 1825 there 
were to be two new civU architects, and no architect could have had such an im¬ 
portant project as the hospital under his direction without putting his hand to it, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the budding was built twice. Greenway’s foundation 
walls that were laid in 1822 were later condemned, entirely dug up, and taken away. 
A new start was made, the brick walls rising under the supervision of another 

architect. 

The present building has a stone tablet on the front bearing the date 1825, which, 
from the foregoing, was neither the starting date nor the date of final completion! 

In the Mitchell Library there exists an original manuscript plan, manifestly a 
working drawing, which is endorsed; “Plans and Elevations of the General Hos¬ 
pital Liverpool’’. The plan is not dated, but is drawn on paper watermarked “J. 
Whatman 1825”. This drawing paper was made in London, and certainly could 
not have arrived in Sydney before the end of 1825, and possibly not before 1826, 
so that drawings were being made of the hospital at a very late date, and if Green¬ 
way’s original design was followed it is hardly likely that it came through all these 
vicissitudes without alteration. The existing plan would appear to be the only copy, 
because it was in use in the Colonial Architect’s office until 1854, when it was 

adapted, by means of a small drawing pasted on to it, to serve as the working 
drawing for some minor alterations to the hospital. 

The old building of the Liverpool hospital (now a benevolent home) is one of 
the finest Colonial buildings remaining to us. It has suffered little mutilation, the 
c lef one—beggmg Commissioner Bigge’s pardon—being the lopping off of the 
lower flight of the geometrical stair and the substitution of a plain stair of wood 
The north and south wings are of much later date, and, although they were 

n sympathetic to that of the main building, they have 
since been altered in a poor manner. 
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The 1825 building, however, is magnificent and has never failed to captivate 

the beholder. Again, like all Greenway’s buildings—if it is a Greenway building_ 

it depends entirely on sweet proportions and excellent materials for its appeal. 
The brickwork in this building is particularly fine, and is offset nicely by the stone 
trim used. The usual bright red rubbing bricks form the arches. The ground-floor 
arcade is particularly effective, for it has a break in the rhythm of the arches at the 
central entrance, while masses of unpierced brickwork at the ends serve to stabilize 
the composition. The loggia on the east side of the building gives general access to 
the ground-floor rooms. 

The first-floor plan follows almost exactly that of the ground floor. The two 
main cross walls are 2 feet 7 inches thick, and within that thickness they contain a 
mass of flues and ventilation ducts, although many of the old fireplaces which they 
served have apparently been sealed off. 

The tower has been altered at some time, the upper comice and the helmet 
dome being added. This upper work is shown in an old but undated working 
drawing in the Mitchell Library, but, since the material used was concrete, the work 
must have been done in fairly recent times. The present lodges and gates to the 
hospital date from the same time. The original design of the tower shown (32) is 
taken from the earher working drawing. 

Soon after Macquarie’s departure, a new Chief Engineer, Major Ovens, was 
appointed—a man with no sympathy for Greenway’s point of view and a positive 
dislike for him personally. A Board of Works was appointed to supervise govern¬ 
ment buildings, being constituted of men who were not only unsympathetic but 
sometimes actively hostile to the architect.^® As a professional man cannot exist 
in such an atmosphere it is not surprising that in November 1822 Ovens wrote a 
letter pointing out the general unsatisfactory quahty of Greenway’s work, and 
saying that “I have not myself derived the least assistance from the individual 
mentioned”. On 15th November 1822 Major Goulbum, the Colonial Secretary 
for New South Wales, wrote to Greenway to inform him that from that date his 
services were “dispensed with”.®® 

And so it ended. His discharge anticipated only in time the recommendation of 
Bigge’s Report that the office of Colonial Architect be discontinued. 

Greenway was in a poor plight. He had only a small private practice, for he 
had made enemies outside, as well as inside, the public service. Other architects 
were now at work in Sydney and Greenway’s commissions were to be few. 

On 19th July 1822 an advertisement appeared in the Sydney Gazette: Wanted 
immediately, a person to Contract for the Erection of a Monumental Tomb, in the 
New Burial Ground, over the remains of the late Government Printer according to 
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riG. 31. 


Ihc Liverpool hospital, 1825. (Sec note *30, 31.) 

(/^MU'rn^j by Morion Herman) 
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FIG. 32. The Liverpool hospital. Reproduced from the original drawing in the 

Mitchell Library, Sydney, by permission of the Trustees. 








a Design by Mr GreenwayThis was George Howe’s tomb (33) in the Sandhills 

Cemetery, on the site of what is now Central Railway Station, Sydney. Although 

the tomb was neat enough in detail, it is manifest that Greenway’s architectural 
skill was not overstrained here. 

Over several years he advertised inviting tenders for small jobs, and for work 
being done on a large house for R. Campbell, Junior, in Bhgh Street.^i This house 
later became the Union Club, and when the old buildings were pulled down and 
replaced the only Greenway building to survive—though now shockingly muti¬ 
lated was the servants barracks (34, 35). The Campbell house survived into the 
photographic era, so we know that it was a large building of clean Regency lines, 
havmg rather a lumpy general massing, and a bow front to the centre portion, with 
a large and correct curved Doric colonnade. The servants’ barracks showed Green¬ 
way in his more consciously Classical mood, though the degree of mutilation that 
the building has suffered forces one to substitute conjecture for knowledge where 
portions of the fabric have vanished completely. However, the unusual and monu¬ 
mental treatment of the entrance is quite traceable, and the south-west end remains 
in its entirety. 

The layout of the whole group of buildings that went to make up the Campbell 
house is important, for it shows us how Greenway handled asymmetrical planning 
(36). We tend to think of him as a rigid Classicist, especially in his planning. We 
have seen him in that mood at Hyde Park Barracks, and the descriptions he left of 
his projected cathedral square were those of a pure Classic design, but here in a 


FIG. 33. George Howe’s tomb, 
in the former Sandhills Cemetery, 
Sydney. Designed by Francis 
Green way. (See note *33.) 
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HG. 34. The barracks of the Campbell house (now the Union Club). (See note *34.) 
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town mansion we can see that he was thoroughly capable, when dealing with dis¬ 
similar and unbalanced umts, of welding them competently into a satisfactory 

whole. This group of buildings must have been architecturally very powerful 
when it was in its prime. 

He did a few other small buildings including a “cottage omee” on Bunker’s 
Hill, the old name for The Rocks area.^^ This shows how his artistic integrity had 
been suborned, because a “cottage omee” was a fashionable piece of copyism of old 
thatched cottages that was so sentimental as to be cloying. In the middle of the 



PIG. 35 * South-west end of the barracks of the 

Campbell house. 

twentieth century the decadence is perpetuated by the indefensible practice of 

making china tea-pots and honey-jars in imitation of “olde-worlde” cottages. 

In 1827 Green way had hopes that he would be in charge of a new Government 
House, but the scheme proved abortive.^^ 

No buildings designed by Greenway after 1828 have so far been traced. 

In 1823 he took up his grant of eight hundred acres, choosing very poor ground 
on the right bank of the Hunter River, just below where Raymond Terrace now 
stands. Although good ground in the neighbourhood had not been taken up in¬ 
cluding the site of Raymond Terrace itself, he chose part of the Tarro Swamp 
more than half of which is stiU sour marsh land. He has left Iris name on the map hi 
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HG. 36. The Campbell house, Sydney. (See note *36.) 









































the form of Greenway’s Creek, but this is only a miserable ditch through a dreary 
swamp.®* 

In 1835 he again advertised professionally in terms that indicated that he was in 
grave financial straits.®® In the same year he pubhshed his essay on “Colonial Archi¬ 
tecture”, in which he again raked over the cold embers of all the old quarrels, and 
hsted his works, which certainly are impressive in number. His explanation of his 
fights with dishonest men and his pleas for humanitarian treatment of workmen 
are the best of reading. His summing up is worth repetition: “I have generally 
found it that people consider that government and the pubhc may be duped and 
plundered without crime: that every man has a right to do so who can do it 

MCflt/y.”®* 

In 1836 he attempted to form a company to construct the circular quay wliich 
he had, in 1820, designed for the shores of Sydney Cove. Even in his public 
announcement he inveighed against Bigge, who, he said, had ruined his important 
architectural projects. The wound must have been deep, because the httle arclu- 
tcct’s spite reached back across the intervening sixteen years to strike at the long- 
since-departed Commissioner.®’ 

In that year Greenway was still in the old house in George Street North, having 
held it by questionable means against the Government’s claims all those years. In 

1837 he was on the Hunter River, and he died there in September, being buried in 
a grave that has never been located.®® 

And so passed the first great architect of Australia. As a man he was a queer 
jumble of conflicting forces; as an architect he was of the first rank. He put integrity 
of design and building before all human considerations, and by that means inevi¬ 
tably creited many enemies—but many beautiful buildings. His enemies have gone: 
his buildings remain. 
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JOHN WATTS 


J OHN WATTS was an architect who contributed a great deal to Australian archi¬ 
tecture and much to Austraha generally. His part in history has not previously 
had the recognition that it deserves, even though his very divergent activities 
took him to two widely separated colonies on the continent of Australia. 

As an architect he was contemporary with Greenway, and so, historically, has 
always been overshadowed by the larger figure; but he had an equal claim to 
recognition for his work in that field, and after the Macquarie period he contri¬ 
buted much more to AustraUa than Greenway did. As an architect his abiHties 
suffered a httle from immaturity, but he showed good sense and a neat, competent 
command of design, which resulted in clear-cut, unhesitant, and useful buildings. 
History has treated his work better than his reputation, for of the seven buildings 
which he designed five remain—three of them in finest condition, and a deHght to 
the eye. 

John Watts arrived in Sydney early in 1814, a heutenant in the 46th Regiment, 
which was replacing, piecemeal, the 73 rd, which had originally come out with 
Macquarie.^ On 4th June of that year a General Order was pubhshed appointing 
him aide-de-camp to the Governor, whereupon he took up quarters in Govern¬ 
ment House. His official salary in i8i6 was ^182 los. a year, with nothing added 
for his architectural labours.^ 

Although he and Greenway arrived in Sydney within a few weeks of each 
other, and although they were both working in architecture, there is nothing in 
the records to indicate any professional contact whatsoever between the army 
officer and the convict-architect. They must have met, and frequendy too, but if 
ever they did exchange ideas the results were not recorded for us. More than once 
they were both present at ceremonies for the laying of foundation stones, notably 
at Greenway^s lighthouse, but for all we know they did not even nod to each other 
on that occasion.® Greenway, of course, was acting professionally; Watts s archi¬ 
tectural efforts were part of his army life, although he volunteered his services 

beyond the call of duty. 

The details of W^atts’s early life and training are knovm from the writings of his 
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daughter. On leaving school he was in a Dublin bank for a short time, but appar¬ 
ently did not like the hfe. He had always been fond of architecture and in 1800 he 
was apprenticed to Mr Griffith, an architect. The Napoleonic Wars interrupted this 
career, and while still young he was sent to the West Indies with the army. After 
a period of service in the Indies he was appointed to the 46th Regiment just before 
orders for New South Wales were received.^ 

As aide-de-camp he soon became a great personal success with Macquarie and 
his entourage. The Governor always handsomely wrote of him as a confidential 
friend and treated liim as one of his family. Naturally—for his architectural training 
would have allowed nothing else—he would have been keenly interested in the 
enormous building programme with which the Macquaries were indulging them¬ 
selves. It requires Httle imagination to picture the scene in the dining-room at 
Government House when he was there, with many a conversation about the table 
strongly laced with discussions of plans and elevations, brickwork and beams, 
masonry, gables, cornices and columns. 

With the great pressure of building work, it must have been a relief to the 
Governor to have an army man both competent and willing to take over the design 
of military buildings. The first architectural commission that Watts undertook was 
the design of the badly needed Mihtary Hospital, which he placed on Observatory 
Hill, Sydney. Watts must have been quick about his designing and planning, for 
the hospital was virtually completed and partially occupied in July 1815. He 
probably was absent from Sydney at the time of the opening, because he had 
accompanied a vice-rcgal party across the Blue Mountains in June of that year.® 

It was an important building for Sydney Town, and it followed very much the 

lines of similar army buildings in tropical countries. We can imagine that the 

verandas, taken round the four sides of the hospital on two floors, were suggested 

by the Governor, who had spent a great portion of his army hfe in India, where 
such building shelter was eminently necessary (37).® 

^^atts s building still exists in part, although the remains are now overgrown 
and surrounded by the various accretions of buildings which go to make up the 
main building of the Fort Street School. 

It was an interesting problem, in part almost archaeological in character, to 
discover just what form the building originally took. Although there are a number 
of early artists’ drawings of the hospital, as usual they give, if interpreted archi¬ 
tecturally, a most confused and misleading picture. One large, unsigned panoramic 
view of Sydney in 1821 (by Major J. Taylor), which is now in the Dixson Wing of 
the Public Library, Sydney,’ shows the building very closely in the foreground, 
but most of the details are anything but correct. Indeed, this drawing—which 
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FIG. 37. The Military Hospital, Sydney. John Watts, architect, 1814. (See note *37.) 


every historian of the period pores over because of its wealth of information—^is, 
architecturally, just about as unreliable as such a thing could be. However, all the 
drawings and paintings of early Sydney in which the hospital appears agree that it 
had continuous verandas on two floors, two chimney stacks, and central doors at 
two levels. This agreement in evidence is so rare as to be particularly weighty. All 
other evidence was found at the building itself. 

Fortunately there are sufficient portions of Watts’s original work left to allow 
a complete reconstruction drawing to be made. The orjy point of doubt is the 
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MC 3S. The surgeons’ barracks (now deniolislied) of the Militar)' Hospital. (See note *38.) 
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FIG, 39. Old Clovcrnnicnt House, I^arraniatta. John Watts, architect. (See note *39, 40, 42.) 
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slope and height of the roof, all the original members of which have long since dis¬ 
appeared. Even the chimneys have been completely rebuilt from just above the 
first-floor ceiling to their tops, so that the original line of the roof against their 
stacks has been obhterated. 

In the accompanying plan the portions of the work of various dates have been 
indicated by the method of drawing the walls: the original work is shown by cross- 
hatching, whilst the portions that have been demolished are shown in soHd black. 
The Watts veranda columns were swept away in 1848, when what are now the 
external walls of the school were built. These walls can be seen on the plan, indicated 
in broken Hne around the outer edges of the veranda. Portions of the original walls 
still exist on both floors, and, by remarkable chance, one of the original windows 
remains, giving the key to the whole of the fenestration. The entrance door marked 
“A” on the plan has also survived, and a detailed view of it is given elsewhere in 
this book (64). 

The parts of the hospital that remain show that the original building had brick 
walls I foot 6 inches thick externally, with stone quoins—or corner pieces—run¬ 
ning the full height of the building at all four corners. The door heads were semi¬ 
circular arches of stone crowned by a keystone, and the windows were spanned by 
“flat” arches of stone (61). The lower veranda was originally paved with stone, 
and the floor of the upper veranda still shows the old wood construction. The 
planning of the building, which was the same on both floors, consisted at each level 
of two wards about 24 feet square and four staff rooms each about 12 feet square. 
The latter rooms would each have had a fireplace in the corner so that the flues 
could join into the main stacks. 

Watts designed another hospital at Parramatta, which was very similar in plan 
and appearance to the Sydney one. Macquarie reported that work was in progress 
in 1817 and that it was being erected by “Government Artificers”, making it truly 
a “convict-built” building. It served the town as the general hospital until some 
time after 1890, when it was demolished to make way for new buildings, only one 
stone gate pier remaining to show us Watts’s work.® Photographs of the earlier 
building exist which give excellent confirmation of Watts’s methods of design as 
interpreted from the former Military Hospital at Sydney. (See 70.) 

At Fort Street, just north of the hospital buildings, Watts’s small surgeons’ 
barracks (38, 41) stood until the end of the year 1948, when they were destroyed.® 
Their demolition offered a rare opportunity for a study of constructional tech¬ 
niques, for the portions of the building could be examined in their complete state, 
and then again when dissected. Some details of this study are given in a later chapter, 
where the curious, but typical, roof structure is analysed. This “double roof” 
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a simple unit shape was a result of the constructional methods used, and often, as 
in this case, the effect can be quite odd when seen in side elevation. Otherwise the 
details of the building match those of the hospital, even to the point of deceit in one 
instance. The heads of the windows appeared to be made up of small stones inter¬ 
locked to form “flat” arches with a keystone in the centre. Actually they were 
formed of a single piece of stone carved to simulate the more complicated form of 
support. The veranda at the time of its demolition was supported by very light 
cast-iron columns only 3 inches in diameter, but there is reason to believe that these 
had replaced earlier wooden columns.^® All the internal window reveals were 



FIG. 41. Elevations and details of the surgeons barracks of the Military Hospital. 

(See note *41-) 


formed by cedar panelling, which was hinged so that it could be unfolded to 
shutter the windows effectively. 

Parramatta was the scene of a great deal of architectural activity by Watts. His 
hospital has disappeared, but his towers to St John’s Church, his military barracks, 
and major work at Government House all survive in flourishing condition.^ 

Governor Hunter had rebuilt the Government House at Parramatta, but it was 
not grand enough for Macquarie, who wished it greatly enlarged. Watts achieved 
this by doubling the existing house, adding a new two-storied front equal in area 
to the old building. The present thick wall through the centre is actually made up 
of two thicknesses of wall, Watts’s new waU having been placed alongside the 
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original one. Two single-storied wings were added, joined to the main building by 
slight link blocks, the whole making a very satisfactory composition that is 
enhanced by the four-column Doric porch, usually attributed to Greenway^^ 
(39, 40, 42). The building was in a dilapidated state in 1890, and it is possible that 
the porch may have been at least replaced, if not redesigned. 

The building was made into part of the King’s School, and the renovations 
were done with a loving care that has given us one of the most unspoilt and deHght- 
ful early country houses extant. It is quite large, being 176 feet across the fuU 
breadth of the front, although the arrangement of the units gives an air of intimacy 
which is most attractive. The whole building is finished in smooth render painted 
white, and has dark-coloured shutters and a slate roof that has a “beU-cast” at the 
eaves. 

Sitting on top of its tree-clad hdl the old Government House is an example of 
Colonial architecture that is both beautiful and useful. Macquarie certainly found 
it so. In 1816 he recorded in his diary: “The whole of the additions and repairs 



FIG. 42. Old Government House, Parramatta: the porch attributed to Greenway as 

it appears today. (See note *39,*40,*42.) 
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some time since ordered to be made to the Government House, Garden and 
Grounds at Parramatta being now completed to our satisfaction we have resolved 
on passing a great part of our time here in future especially during the winter and 
spring months.” On one occasion in 1820 when Mrs Macquarie was occupying the 
house a violent hailstorm broke all the windows, but no one was hurt.^^ 

The towers of St John’s Church, Parramatta, (45) were definitely Mrs Mac¬ 
quarie’s idea. A church has been on the site in Parramatta since Governor King 
completed the first version in 1804, but although the building has continuously 
existed its bulky fabric has grown and shed pieces of itself in a strange constructional 
metabolism that has left nothing of the original church at all. 

In 1816 it had already been altered, the work including the addition of a chancel, 
by James Smith, who was also busy on some Greenway buildings at the time. 
Apparently the outline of the church did not satisfy Mrs Macquarie, who delved, 
inevitably, into one of her books of plans and thought that the towers of Reculver 
would suit Parramatta. Reculvcr towers, on the coast of Kent, in themselves were 
of curious origin. The remains of the towers of a medieval church were rebuilt 
to serve as a beacon to shipping plying the English Channel.^'* 

If a foundation stone was carved for the Parramatta towers it is now lost, but a 
draught of the inscription exists and it reads: “The foundation stone of this steeple 
was laid by His Excellency Governor Macquarie on 23rd December 1818. The 
plan was selected by Mrs Macquarie and the execution intrusted to Lieut. Watts, 
46th. Rcgt. His Excellency’s Aide de Camp.”^^ It is to be noticed that here, as 
elsewhere, Macquarie refers to a single steeple, whereas at both Parramatta and 
Reculvcr there are twin towers surmounted by steeples, or spires. 

St John’s towers were reported as finished in 1819.^® They were built of brick¬ 
work nearly 3 feet thick, covered with stucco to imitate stone. The quoins of the 
towers, the horizontal string courses, and the corbels at the caves are all of stone. 
The proportions are interesting: very approximately, the height to the ball on the 
spire is five times the width of the base of the tower. This height is subdivided, 
again very approximately, into seven parts, the tower height to the spire height 
being in the ratio of 4 to 3. The end of the nave of the church, which appears 
between the towers, is later in date, the whole body of the church having been 

rebuilt some forty years after the towers. 

Beautifully set in an open plot of ground at the south end of Church Street, 
Parramatta, St John’s towers are very successful architecturally. They look par¬ 
ticularly well when viewed down Hunter Street, the eastward vista of which they 
close very satisfactorily. A neat clock on the north face of the left tower is both 

decorative and useful. 
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Watts also designed what is the oldest existing military estabUshment in Aus- 
traha, now known as Lancer Barracks, Parramatta (43, 44). In 1822 Macquarie 
reported that the two-storied wing provided accommodation for a hundred 
soldiers, that two single-storied wings accommodated the full proportion of com¬ 
missioned officers, and that there were all necessary out-buildings, the whole being 
set out on eight acres of ground which was enclosed by a brick wall in front and a 
stockade in best frontier tradition on the other three sides.^"^ The wall and stockade 
have gone, and a public school occupies the northern end of the ground. One of 
the single-storied wings has been destroyed, but the other two buildings remain, 
although the two-storied block has had a veranda added. This block is simple 
enough. It has a stair hall in the centre and a barrack-room each side, and both 
floors are identical; the elevations clearly express this uncompHcated arrange¬ 
ment. 

The one-storied officers’ wing is more interesting, with its multi-columned 
veranda round three sides, incorporated under the same roof as the main part of 
the building. The small windows, kept low in the rooms, suggest the exclusion of 
heat rather than the admission of light, another indication of tropical influence 
in the designing. The rigid Colonial formula of perfect balance in the composition 
of the elevation is here meticulously observed. The entrance door, with its arch 
made up of brick voussoirs 18 inches long, is both unusual and striking, adding 
much to the success of the simple arrangement. The walls are of brick with a stone 
base, the columns are of wood, and the roofs originally, were of wood shingles. 
The veranda floor is unusual in that it is exactly flush with the interior floor, there 
being no step at the doors. 

The whole history of the army in Australia has passed before these old buildings. 
The parade ground has seen Red-coats drawn up in unmoving lines waiting for 
inspection by a piercing vice-regal eye; it has felt the impatient pawing of the 
hoofs of beautiful horses as Lancers sat at rigid attention, the pennants on their arms 
fluttering restlessly in the breeze; it has felt the weighty imprint of steel tracks as the 
lumbering brutes of modern warfare seek to manoeuvre on ground trimmed too 
small for such evolutions. 

Watts built solidly and well, and the barracks have been well maintained for 
nearly a century and a half, so that today they are just as useful as they were in his 
day, although they now serve for executive headquarters rather than as barracks. 

Watts is also credited with the design of the officers’ quarters of the Anglesea 
Barracks at Hobart, Tasmania, which still exist,^® 

Besides carrying out purely architectural work. Watts frequently assisted in the 
engineering department. In 1817 Macquarie wrote: 
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The Road between Sydney and Parramatta being rendered almost impassable owing 
to the long and incessant heavy rains wliich have fallen in the last 12 months, I have 
resolved on employing immediately three separate strong gangs of Government 
labourers to put the said Public Road in a complete state of repair, and Lieut. Watts 
of the 46th. Regt., my own Aid de Camp having in a very handsome liberal manner 
offered his services gratuitously to superintend the working Parties and to direct the 
manner of repairing the Roads and Bridges, three strong gangs were this day selected 
for this purpose and commenced their labours accordingly. . . .1® 

The complimentary adjectives used to describe Watts were typical of all Mac¬ 
quarie s references to him. Their accord was instantaneous and continuous. When, 
soon after Watts s appointment to the Governor’s staff, Macquarie had to repri¬ 
mand and report the officers of the 46th Regiment for insubordination and insol¬ 
ence towards himself, he expressly excluded certain officers, amongst them—it is 
almost unnecessary to add—‘Xieut’t Watts, my ovra Aide-dc-Camp”.2o 

In January 1818 Watts was one of the men the Governor chose to serve as a 
witness to the formal rebuke he found himself compelled to deliver to that turbu¬ 
lent priest of New South Wales, the not-so-reverend Samuel Marsden. At the end 
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FIG. 43. Military barracks, Parramatta: the men's quarters. John Watts, architect. 

(Sec note *43,44.) 
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of that year Watts met with a serious accident whilst directing further repairs to 
the Parramatta Road.^^ On Christmas Eve he resigned his appointment as aide-de- 
camp and asked for leave for two years. Macquarie pubHcly thanked his former 
aide for his “important extra services gratuitously and voluntarily rendered to 
Colony at large in the Exercise of his architectural skill and superior taste”, and 
highly recommended him in dispatches to London, which Watts himself delivered 
to Lord Bathurst. The Governor used such expressions as “an Excellent and highly 
meritorious good Officer”, and “a Young Man of Excellent principles. Strict 
Honour and Integrity and the purest Veracity”.^^ The subject of these encomiums 
reached London in December 1819 and we can only hope that Lord Bathurst was 
suitably impressed by a young man of such sterling worth. Of course. Watts was 
going to put Macquarie’s side of the various quarrels that were taking place, so we 
can assume that the Governor sought to estabhsh the bona fides of his witness. 

In 1823, after receiving a captaincy, John Watts married Jane Campbell, a 
relative of Mrs Macquarie, whom he met when visiting the old Governor and his 
family subsequent to their return to their native Scotland. We know quite a lot 
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FIG. 44. Military barracks, Parramatta: the officers’ quarters. Jolm Watts, architect. 
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of liis activities in England, from the important events of his marriage and pro¬ 
creation of seven cliildren, down to such trivia as the fact that his wife took “no 
sugar or cream to her Tea”—neither did he.^^ 

Eighteen years later he returned to Austraha, not as an architect but as a Post¬ 
master-General. His brother, Henry, had emigrated to Adelaide in the new Colony 
of South Australia in 1838, and had been appointed Postmaster, a position which 
he relinquished in favour of John, who arrived in the Colony in 1841. He was to 
hold the position from April 1841 until 1861, a period of twenty years, in which 
he gave service that was eminently satisfactory, according to official records. During 
all this time he kept a diary of such completeness that we can only regret that no 

such personal record of his early architectural years in New South Wales has ever 
been discovered.^^ 

Apparently John Watts did not again take any active part in architectural 
matters, except to suggest a coved ceiling in the church he normally attended in 
Adelaide. It would appear that he did not revisit the older Colony where all his 
buildings were doing such good service, most of them long outlasting the 
contemporary buildings. 

Like his architecture, Watts lasted a long time, finally passing away three weeks 
after the death of his wife on 28th March 1873, in the same Nurney House that 
was to be inhabited eighty years later by Mr Walter Bagot, F.R.A.I.A., a great- 
grandson of John Watts, and an architect of note, who keeps about him his 
ancestor’s library, including Vitruvius Britannicus and other architectural works. 

Of Watts’s family of seven children, three have left descendants in Australia, 
one branch, which bears the name Travers, being settled mainly in Tasmania. 

Watts as an architect had an even briefer time in Australia than Green way in 
his best period, but his buildings were an important contribution to Colonial 
architecture. He was the third trained architect in the country, and the proportion 
of his work which has survived is very high. 
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LITTLE MEN 


A LTHOUGH Greenway and Watts were the conspicuous architects of the Mac- 
Ljk quarie period, there were also smaller men and pseudo-architects at work. 
^ \ Henry Kitchen, who was disgraced over the building of Wmdsor 
church, looms large in the records, although his contribution to Austrahan archi¬ 
tecture was painfully small. 

He received his training in the office of James Wyatt, one of the great Enghsh 
architects of the period. Wyatt as a young man had won a competition for the 
Pantheon, a very famous building in London, and from that moment his name was 
made; but apparently his character was adversely affected by too-early success. 
He became notorious for his dilatory habits and his grandiose carelessness in matters 


both social and architectural.^ His uninformed work on many of England’s great 
ecclesiastical buildings earned him the nickname of Destroyer of Cathedrals. He 
several times lost important commissions through sheer laziness, and his most 
important client said of him, “If Wyatt can get near a big fire and have a bottle 
by him, he cares for nothing else.” However, it was an age of “characters”. This 
chent was William Beckford, whose passion for building towers caused him to 


commission Wyatt to include one in the great house, Fonthill, which he was 
designing. The tower was no sooner finished than it was struck by a great gust of 
wind which toppled it to the ground. Beckford’s only comment when he heard 
of the disaster was an expression of regret that he had missed the fine spectacle of 
the collapse. He instructed Wyatt to build another tower. This also fell over, but 
not for a number of years, thus leaving the record for instability still with the first 
tower.And yet, despite such things, this architect was to become a very important 
figure in England. It is interesting to speculate what influence the careless habits of 
Wyatt had upon his careless pupil, whose ignorance or inattention to duty at 
Windsor spoiled his chances in a new world. 

Kitchen had httle luck. With a casual recommendation from Lord Bathurst he 
arrived as a free settler in Sydney in i8i6, exactly six years after Macquarie had 
asked that an architect be sent out, and shortly after Greenway had been appointed 
to the position of Civil Architect. As if this was not disconcerting enough. Green- 
way’s official duties were to be the instrument of Kitchen’s downfall; he, in turn. 
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attempted at every opportunity to discredit the Civil Architect.® Opportunities 
were many. When Bigge was inquiring into the arcliitecture of the Colony, 
Edtchen was able to get on terms of friendship with him, and the records are full 
of letters from Kitchen condemning not only Green way’s work but that of anyone 
else who attempted to design a building.^ The architectural sport of disparagement 
was in full play, even getting to the point where Greenway and Kitchen, who con¬ 
demned the work of each other, actually agreed to heap vituperation on the 
designer of the Rum Hospital. Bigge formally reported that he never did discover 
the designer of that curious place, but it is not to be wondered that that worthy 
sought the safety of obscurity when both the big guns of arcliitecture were 
determined to demolish liim.® 

When, during the building of St James’s Church, King Street, the window 
sashes were made too short, the fact did not escape the attention of Mr Kitchen. 


When the arch in the basement of the tower seemed defective his cries were loud 
and long; he pointed out, incidentally, that the tower must inevitably collapse. 
The arch certainly was an unusual one, and Greenway’s mild—for him—reply 
that the arch carried little weight was quite justified. A hundred and forty years 
after the dispute the arch is still sound and safe. Every other Greenway building 
received similar, or bigger, ink blots. Bigge would seem to have listened encourag¬ 
ingly to all Kitchen’s condemnations, but in the end he took little notice of them, 
for, as we have seen, the official Report congratulated Greenway on his abilities.® 
Kitchen was openly fishing for an official position or for a grant of land, and 
hoped through his friendship with the Commissioner to contrive some way of 
getting Greenway out and himself in. He submitted his own versions of many pro¬ 
jects upon which Greenway was engaged, an attempt at piracy which fortunately 
failed. His health was poor, and his worries could not have helped him."^ 

The personal basis of his relationship is clearly shown by tliis extract from his 
letter to Bigge in 1821: 


With regard to my own affairs I am happy to say that my health is now so much 
improved that I am able to pursue my professional avocations with renewed activity, 
my prospects here in private practice are daily becoming brighter, and I have no doubt 
but my exertions will ultimately be crowned with success. I am now employed in 
erecting a Dwelling House for Mr McArthur at the Cowpastures, where we have 
succeeded in burning a quantity of Lime-stone for Cement. . . 


This house is generally taken to be the home farm at Camden Park (46), but 
it is somewhat reminiscent of Robert Bruce’s axe, which, although preserved as a 
historic relic, has had two new heads and four new handles since Bruce’s day. 
Although many of the actual materials of the house have been changed and replaced 




FIG. 46. The home farm, Camden Park. Attributed to Henry Kitchen, 1821. (Sec note *40.) 

at various times, and the tiny veranda has been added, the general lines of building 
of the 1820s have been preserved to show us a minute farmhouse some 35 feet long, 
24 feet broad, and only 7 feet high to the caves—in all just a little too big to make a 
satisfactory dolfs house. So low arc the external walls that, to pass under the eaves, 
one naust step from a small well in the floor into which each door opens, up to the 
true floor level. The interior plan has been altered, so that the Georgian balance of 
the facade has been disturbed, and a fireplace has been placed, strangely, at the 
front door. The cottage must have presented a rather lonely picture on its little hill 
when a traveller saw it in 1826. 

Even this tiny excursion into the realms of architecture was too much for 
Kitchen. He was not only ill, he was dying. We can assume he knew of his impend¬ 
ing death, for he wrote his own epitaph; he must have done so because no one else 
would have draughted it in quite the terms used, especially in regard to Wyatt. It 
was to be carved over his tomb in the graveyard at the Sandhills, not far from the 
monument to G. Howe that Greenway was to design, and it read: 

HENRY KITCHEN Esqrc., 

Architect, 

formerly pupil of the justly 
celebrated james wyatt, Esqre., deceased. 

Died April 8th, 1822, 

Aged 29 Years. 

Subjected almost from the hour of Ids landing in these Colonies to that of his death. 
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to a series of the most relentless and unmerciful oppressions, a severe and sudden 

illness contracted in the too-ardent pursuit of his profession, snatched him prematurely 

to the grave. At a time, too, w'hen to render his fate the more to be lamented, a change, 

the most propitious for the Colony, was but just developing his superior talents, 

and that promised to him many years of much happiness, and ultimately of fame 

and honour in his scientific Labours. By these Colonies he is regretted as a professional 

loss not easily to be retrieved by his friends, as a friend, for whom his misfortunes, 

gentle manners, and cultivated genius had contributed to excite the highest respect 
and regard.® 

History has not taken quite the glowing view of Henry Kitchen that he did of 

himself. 


Another man who was occasionally called an architect was James Smith, Green¬ 
way s antagonist on so many occasions. From an entry in Macquarie’s diary in 
which the Governor referred to him as an architect we may assume that he did 
design the second chancel at St John’s, Parramatta, when he repaired that church in 
i8i6.^® All his work at this church has since been replaced. He no doubt described 
himself as an architect to various chents, but he was actually a builder, although 
of what quality it is now impossible to tell, for most of his work has disappeared. 
The tower of St Luke s Church, Liverpool, which he built, is badly cracked for 
its full height, but since Smith was working on foundations already laid by Nat¬ 
haniel Lucas it is not possible to apportion the blame between them. 

In a letter to the Australian in 1825, in which he refuted some of the statements 
Greenway made in that journal. Smith established liimself quite clearly as a 
builder and not as an architect.^^ 


Another man who emphatically was not an architect but who designed several 
buildings of by no means contemptible quahty was Frank, or Francis, Lawless. He 
was the foreman-bricklayer of the government gangs, and designed convict 
barracks at Parramatta and the Benevolent Asylum at Sydney. He is also credited, 
on somewhat shght evidence, with the design of St Peter’s Church, Campbelltown, 
of which we know he built the main fabric, because contemporary accounts show 
payments to him.^^ 

The Parramatta barracks (47) have been destroyed, but they were, when the 
author studied them, a good example of the simpler Georgian building, depending 
solely upon good materials and good proportions to produce a quite pleasing effect. 
The barracks were large, having a main block on Macquarie Street and two very 
curiously fenestrated blocks, each 208 feet long, flanking the courtyard which 
sloped down to the north towards the river. All three blocks showed the small 
break forward at the centre of the building, with the triangle of the roof gable 
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WEST WING -f^OM MACQUAFUE STREET MAIN BLOCK 



FIG. 47. The convict barracks. Parramatta (now demolished). Designed by 

Francis Lawless, 1820. (See note *47.) 


above expressed as the centre point of the fac^ade. We saw this used on the first 
building in Australia, the old Government House at Sydney, and it was a favourite 
device with Colonial designers. The memorial panel in the gable over the main 
entrance was of stone, and had a carved crown bearing the letters “G.R.” and “L. 
Macquarie Esqr. Governor 1820”. The three chimneys of the building were neatly 
grouped about this gable to form a simple but effective composition. The main 
entrance door was broad—fully 4 feet in a single leaf—with a pleasant squat pro¬ 
portion, was flanked by half-height side-lights, and had a traceried elliptical fan¬ 
light above. The brick arch had a “keystone” formed of bricks protruding an inch 
or so from the mam wall face (67). It cannot be too often emphasized that Colonial 
designers got their effects from a studied grouping of the essential elements of the 
building, resorting to only the slightest applied ornament, although the blank 

recesses in the form of windows on the second floor of the barracks could perhaps 
be considered ornamental. 

A less competent design was the Benevolent Asylum (48). This building lasted 
into the twentieth century and was removed to make way for the major works of 
the building of Central Railway, Sydney. We know a great deal about the archi¬ 
tecture of the asylum because there is a plan of it in existence, drawn when additions 
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FIG. 48. Benevolent Asylum, Sydney. Designed 
by Francis Lawless, 1820. (See note *48.) 


to it were proposed in the 1830s, and there are some excellent photographs ofitd® 
The quality of the photographs taken from about 1880 to 1900 cannot be praised 
too highly. Made on large glass plate negatives -with small lens-aperture and long 
time-exposure they give a fineness and firmness of detail that cannot in any way 
be matched by allegedly mechanically perfect wide-aperture high-speed modern 
cameras. Most photographs of the earher period are inhabited, it is true, by ghosts 
of people and by horses without heads, since movement of the subjects caused 
blurring of their images on the plates, but the inanimate architecture is recorded 
with an excellence that cannot be challenged. 

The asylum was built of brick, with brick pilasters extending for the whole 
height, and with a meaningless gable which projected from the main roof with 
nothing below to support it. The windows were curious in that they were set in 
recesses too wide for them, and dummy panels had to be introduced at each side. 
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FIG. 49, St Peter’s Church, Campbclltown, before alteration, (Sec note *49.) 


This building arouses the feeling that Lawless must have been a large, well- 
developed individual, with fine corded muscles in bulging condition from years of 
bricklaying. At any rate, both Kitchen and Greenway were ravening about the 
town, falling with fury upon allegedly incompetent designers, and yet no breath 
of suspicion seems to touch Lawless’s work. The asylum was certainly, in the 
quaintly inverted phrasing of the day, sufficiently “not Classical” to make either 
architect incoherent with rage, but possibly it was Lawless’s muscular frame that 
deterred them from expressing it in this one instance. 

The design of Campbelltown church was much more satisfactory than that of 

for service in 1824. It 


the asylum. It was commenced in 1821 and finally opened 


is only by exacting examination of the fabric that we can discover the original 
design, for the church was badly treated about 1870, when an attempt was made, 
unsuccessfully, to turn it into a Gothic building. The evidence for the reconstruction 
drawing given (49) is incontrovertible, and has been set out fully elsewhere.^^ 
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Greenway had complained of pickers and stealers” of his designs, and it 
would appear that in this competent little building success owes a lot to plagiarism, 
for we see Greenway’s features used most liberally. Sandstock brick with stone 
trimmings was employed in the construction and there was a stone cresting to the 
tower. \Vhen the tower was raised in height the old cresting was removed and later 
reset at the higher level. The tower was perhaps the most successful of the altera¬ 
tions, but the rest of them make one express the wish, with profanity, that the 
original building had been left alone. 

We know nothing in detail of the craftsmen who were engaged on these build¬ 
ings we have been examining, with the exception of one name that has come down 
to us. Edward Cureton was a stonemason of consummate skill, and a great deal of 
his work has been identified from historical sources. A surviving example is Green¬ 
way s obelisk, which still exists in Macquarie Place, Sydney.^^ Cureton also did the 
fountain which formerly stood there, and a dwarf stone wall that once surrounded 
the Place. Many inscription stones and milestones were shaped by his chisel, it being 
probable that the few which remain in the City of Sydney are liis work. He also 
was employed on Greenway s curious Gothic building at Dawes Battery, because 
he gave evidence before the Bigge inquiry proving this point. He gives us an 
interesting little glimpse of Greenway at work by mentioning that the architect 
told him that the battlements were not worked so well as he’d wish them”; they 
had to be altered until architectural standards were satisfied.^® 

From the same evidence we learn that Cureton was a stonemason in Shrews¬ 
bury for seven years, and had been in New South W^ales for eighteen years, mostly 
as a foreman-mason with control of gangs of up to ninety in number. He testified 
that he trained no less than fifty masons in two years, so his indirect influence on 
craftsmanship must have been greater than would at first appear. 

Up to 1820 a proportion of Australia’s building designers had been men of 
admirable qualities, but the year 1822 brought to Sydney one who would seem to 
have few characteristics to make him an ornament to his profession. This was 
Standish Lawrence Harris, a trained architect and a free settler. What induced him 
to emigrate to Australia we do not know, although after assessment of the evidence 
we may hazard a guess. 

The succession of events towards the close of 1822 is very interesting. Harris 
arrived in Sydney early in November; Greenway was dismissed from the position 
of Civil Architect on 15th November, and Harris was appointed in his place on 
6th December. Long afterwards Harris was to write that the Government was “in 
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urgent need of a competent person to take charge of the Department of Civil 

Architect, the various Pubhc Buildings throughout the Colony having, for want of 

proper professional superintendence, fallen into a state of neglect and dilapidation”. 

It would appear that as soon as Harris presented his testimonials, it was decided to 

get rid of Greenway. Major Ovens, the Engineer, certainly would have leapt at the 

chance offered by this timely arrival of Harris to rid himself of his unpopular 
architect.^’ 

The terms of the new architect’s appointment were liberal enough. He received 

a retainer of ^loo a year and a commission of no less than lo per cent on the value 

of all work done by government labourers on the new jail at Darlinghurst.^® This 

latter provision was to cause a stir for years to come, but in the meantime Harris 

made a tour of the Colony, describing in the strongest terms of condemnation all 

the buildings of his predecessors in three manuscript volumes of what he called an 

“exposee”. He illustrated his findings with most dishonest drawings, full of inac- 

curies and dehberately designed to present the buildings in the worst possible light 

(50). Greenway had not spared any buildings he criticized, but his language was 

gentle and mild compared with the spiteful words that were now vented upon 

him and his work. The Windsor courthouse was reported to be “so badly executed 

that tho’ it has not been built two years strong settlements are showing themselves 

in the walls and ceiling and the interior accommodations are not at all adapted for 

the purpose intended”. What we have learnt in an earlier chapter prevents us from 

detecting any aroma of truth in this little bouquet. The rest of his findings were 

expressed in a similar tone and, in all, Harris gave himself quite a lot of spiteful 
amusement for jQioo a year.*® 

He would have done better to devote himself to his duties, because his superior. 

Major Ovens, was anything but helpful. He apparently considered that the only 

thing lower than an architect was a civilian, and Harris was both. By the end of the 

year 1823, Ovens had had about all he thought he could stand of Harris and wrote 
to the Colonial Secretary: 

Sir, 

I have the honour to state for the information of his Excellency the Governor 

that Mr Harris who now holds the situation of Civil Architect, declines explaining 

his plans and specifications, in consequence of this I beg to be permitted to suggest 

that, as his services can be no longer useful to me, it would be of more advantage to 

the Govt to have a person thus employed, who would be disposed to render such 
explanation when required. 

Something saved Harris from this blast—possibly the petty nature of the 
squabble, and the fact that by then the Government was probably aware that 
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Ovens was a difficult character. It was manifest, too, that a government architect 
was necessary. The Bigge Report had long since been received in Sydney and it 
recommended in unequivocal terms that the position of Colonial Architect be 
discontinued. The Bigge Report was to affect government thinking, both in London 
and Sydney, for years to come, and the fact that it was ignored in this particular is 
a measure of the need for an architect. The general background of the picture is 
filled in by the Governor’s dispatch of April 1823 : 

. . . my constant endeavours shall be strained to subtract from the persons employed 
about buildings and direct them into agricultural operations. The badness of the 
present overseers and the impossibility of engaging others is another great induce¬ 
ment for diminishing Government works. Into a proper compass should these ever 
be reduced; the Colonial Architect will then be enabled to measure all the tasks that 
are performed. 


Besides the jail wall at Darlinghurst, Harris was busy with minor works, such 
as partitions at the hospital, and also with his large report (mentioned earlier) on the 
existing buildings together with his estimates of the amount and value of work 
necessary to be done upon them. Of the three volumes of the report, only two are 
known to exist, for volume no. i has not been traced. When they were completed 
Governor Brisbane was not pleased with them. He was at Parramatta in August 
1824, when they were delivered, and forthwith he wrote angrily to the Colonial 
Secretary acknowledging the receipt of what Harris was pleased to term “an 
exposee”. The Governor objected in principle to Harris’s both valuing the work 
and then charging his fees on these values, because dishonesty had come from the 
same pen before. In the case of the jail wall, the Board of Works had reduced the 
estimates of the completed work from ^10,000 to ^4479 7s. lod.^^ That seven 
shillings and tenpence was apparently to give verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative. Building work cannot be estimated to an accuracy 
of one part in ten thousand, as the inclusion of shillings and pence would seek 
to do. 

However, the general figure was sufficient to allow the Governor to say, with 
justice, “As Mr Harris has attempted this deceit in the public in one instance it at 
least awakens a suspicion he may attempt the same in other cases.” He pointed out 
that even the most inexperienced in architecture could see gross overcharges in 
“the said exposee”, and that he intended having it submitted to “a Board of 
Officers or Competent Gentlemen”. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that in 
October 1824 Harris was no longer the Colonial Architect.^® 

He had at least one commission in private practice, for he designed the old 
Scots Church (52). His account for his services makes interesting reading: 
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Dear Sir, 

As I propose leaving Sydney to reside on my grant of land on the banks of the 
Hunter River be as good as to cause payment of the amt. of the inclosed bill to Mr. 
Norton who I have instructed to act for me in my absence. 

I am your obedt. servt. 

Sgd. S. L. Harris 

To the Trustees 
of Scots Church 


[The enclosure] 


The Trustees of the Scots Church Dr. to S. L. Harris, Architect 


1824 

March To taking instructions from the Rev. Dr. Lang to prepair [5/r] drawings 
20 for a church. 

To preparing plans, elevations & shetions [sic] for same together with speci¬ 
fications & estimate for the amount of ^2000 at ^3^ per cent 

£70 

Cr. by ^10 subscription 10 



A tender was received on 25th May 1824 for ^iioo, but the roof was built to 
a design different from the one Harris proposed. An addendum to the tender stated 



FIG. 52. Scots Church, Sydney (now demohshed). 
Designed in 1824 by S. L. Harris and a Mr Aird. (See note *52.) 
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that it was required that the elevation of the roof be sixteen feet and be otherwise 
agreeable to a plan furnished by Mr Aird”.^^ 

The result of Mr Aird’s and Mr Harris’s efforts was what has often been des¬ 
cribed as the first Gothic church in Australia. It did have pointed windows, it is 
true, and these are generally associated with Gothic arcMtecture, but there all 
resemblance ends. Scots Church had a simple rectangular nave, of Georgian pro¬ 
portions, with the usual Georgian device of the pedimented gable. Its appearance 
was by no means objectionable despite the awkward proportions. Good materials 
had much to do with this, the sandstone being finely wrought, and the softness of 
the wood shingle roofs, as always, added a pleasant texture. The memorial stone 
that used to be over the door in the tower has been built into the north end of the 
large modern building that occupies the site of the old Scots Church. 

Harris received a grant of two thousand acres in 1822, immediately after 
landing in Sydney. How Greenway must have burned with envy! His grant of 
only eight hundred acres as a bonus for all his work indeed looks miserable when 
compared with the final total of three thousand acres that Harris got for doing 
nothing.^® Harris’s grant was rich land at the junction of the Hunter and Paterson 
rivers. In 1825 bushrangers raiding the country out from Raymond Terrace in¬ 
vested the property, tied the men to veranda posts, and looted the house.^® 

By 1827 part of the grant was mortgaged, and in 1831 the whole of it was sold. 
Harris’s financial difficulties were accentuated by the fact that he had not received 
all the moneys due to him from the Government. He joined the long line of archi¬ 
tects, started by Greenway, who presented memorials to the successive governors 
demanding their real or imagined rights.^’ 

Neither Governor Brisbane, nor his successor Governor Darhng, satisfied 
Harris’s claim. In 1834 Governor Bourke, after the matter had been referred to the 
Colonial Office, allowed the case to be tried in the Supreme Court, with the result 
that the jury granted Harris the sum of ^1420 4s. 6d. for his services in superin¬ 
tending the building of the jail wall. This is so high a figure that the jury must have 
allowed Harris a proportion of damages in addition to his 10 per cent commission. 
The money was paid by Governor’s Warrant dated 22nd July 1834.^® 

Later he prepared “The Humble Memorial of Standish Lawrence Harris, of 
Sydney in the Colony of New South W^ales, Architect” to the Secretary of State, 
claiming interest on his money from 1824 to 1834, and damages for the loss of 
his property, but this additional claim was finally and officially disallowed in 1837.^® 
Standish Lawrence Harris has left with us a great jail wall that still surrounds 
the Technical College at Darlinghurst in Sydney, the two surviving volumes of 
his strange “exposee”, and—a somewhat nasty taste in the mouth. 
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Away from all these activities in Sydney, Tasmanian history was made in 1825 
when David Lamb was appointed the first local Colonial Architect, to succeed the 
long line of military officers who had previously carried the title of Inspector of 
Government Works. Hobart Town, since its founding in 1804 by Lieutenant- 
Governor David Collins, had gradually moulded itself into a respectable little 
capital, most of its growth taking place after 1813 when Macquarie had to repri¬ 
mand the satellite settlement for its lack of progress in pubhc works. Macquarie’s 
instructions for the establishment of a “Police Fund of Hobart Town” did much to 
speed the building of the Colonial Hospital, barracks, j ail, and a Government House. 

The wilderness of the island was bisected by the clearings and buildings which 
had spread northwards from Hobart Town and southwards from Launceston along 
the rich, lovely valleys of the Jordan, Coal, and Macquarie rivers. The inland 
towns were developing rapidly and Richmond by 1824 had its fine stone bridge 
across the Coal Pdver; by the next year the naive little Regency building which 
now serves as council chambers had come into bemg. 

David Lamb remained Colonial Architect for less than three years, when lois 
office was absorbed into the Engineers’ Department in Hobart Town.^*^ 

The man next in the queue, and now ready to step into the limelight, is Mr George 
Cookney, architect, of London, whose “habits of mathematical study” and inti¬ 
macy with all the great masters of architecture, dead or alive, 

enables him fearlessly to express a conviction that he can both design and execute 
such Buildings, from a hermitage to an amphitheatre as will not only yield the 
amplest satisfaction . . . but will also be a powerful co-operative in elevating the 
Colony of New South Wales to an enviable ascendancy in the Graphic Art.^^ 

This compelling advertisement in the public press would not appear to have 
caused any stampede of inhabitants to 6 King Street, Sydney, where Mr Cookney 

had opened an office in his attempt to give world ascendancy to the architecture 
of New South Wales in 1823. 

By 1824 he shut up shop and left for, of all places, the island of Mauritius. As 
soon as Harris was discharged, Cookney’s powerful friend, W. C. Wentworth, 
wrote to Cookney’s brother that the position of Colonial Architect was vacant, 
and that if George wished to return it would be kept open for three or four months. 
Cookney must have had his bags packed rapidly and have leapt upon the first ship 
headed east, for in March 1825 he was in Major Ovens’s office being interviewed. 
Considering the casual schedules of sailing vessels in the Indian and Pacific oceans 
in the early nineteenth century this was speedy work indeed.^2 



Cookiicy was appointed Colonial Arclntcct in April, and during his tenure of 
office he produced one small building that has come down to us: the La Perouse 
monument in the fishing village of La Perouse on the shores of Botany Bay (53).^^ 
This is a curious piece of architecture for, as an architect would put it, it is not in 
scale. Without a figure near by to give true comparison, this monument would 
seem to be about 50 feet high instead of the small thing it really is, for, although it 
was intended to be a conception in the grand manner, it was designed in miniature 
and so is aesthetically unsatisfactory. It is carved from a single shaft of stone in the 
form of a Doric column, and is set on a traditional base, also of stone. Now guarded 
by an iron picket fence, it serves as a shrine for Frenchmen calling at Sydney. 
Round the base of the monument are many small plaques with names and dates 
that record the visits of French ships. 

The erection of the monument was instigated by the Baron de Bougainville in 
1825 when members of his expedition paid homage at the grave of Perc Receveur, 
whose body lies a scant hundred yards from the monument. The tomb also was 
probably designed by Cookney, but the records arc somewhat obscure on this point. 

Receveur, who died in 1788 whilst the explorer's ships were in the Bay, was 
a member of La Pcrousc’s expedition. Across the Botany Bay heads on the point of 
Kurncll is buried Forby Sutherland, a seaman of Cook’s Endeavour who died in 
1770; so that each headland has its sentinel: one Englishman and one Frenchman, 
the oldest European occupiers of the soil of New South Wales. 
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In April 1826 one year after his appointment, Cookney was dismissed from the 
position of Colonial Architect under ignominious circumstances. We do not know 
the exact nature of his offence, but Governor Darling informed the Colonial Office 
that Cookney’s services were not required, and that he was not considered eUgible 
by reason of his general habits for a pubhc situation. Even liis important friend, 
W. C. Wentworth, admitted that he would not, from choice, employ him.®^ 
Inevitably, Cookney observed the Colony’s architectural tradition and pre¬ 
sented memorials to the Government. We may be glad of these queer documents, 
for it is from them that we get the greatest amount of concentrated information 
about the architects concerned, although the facts contained are heavily biased, 
naturally, in favour of the memorialists.^^ 

Cookney addressed the Governor, and later the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, pointing out that he had received only ^3oS for his year’s services, but 
that his living expenses had been ^^300, and that liis passage money from Mauri¬ 
tius of 300 Spanish dollars had not been refunded. He asked for compensation for 
loss of time, and for reimbursement of his passage money so that he could return 
to Mauritius and thus be, as he delicately phrased it, “as little damnified as possible 
for having acted on the public pledge”. 

In March 1826 the Board of Works had met and had recommended that a 

permanent government arcliitect was not necessary because private arcliitects could 

be commissioned for each separate building as the need arose.^® 

In his first memorial, in November of that year, Cookney pointed out that he 

had no private practice, so he apparently had again tried to establish himself We 

may be sure he was watching developments, for he pointed out in May 1827 that 

the position of Colonial Architect was still necessary and asked for reinstatement 

in that office.^’ He did not get this wish, but he did get recompensed to the extent 

of £60 for his original ship passage; and so with this small victory he, in turn, 

passes out of Australian history. W^e may hope that his habits and his practice 
improved. 
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AMBRO SIA 


D uring the whole governorship of Lieutenant-General Ralph Darling, from 

1825 to 1831, the administration was involved in the struggle between 
the emancipists and the exclusives , as the rich free settlers came to be 
called. For the first time in Austrahan history the Government was coming under 
censure in a newly founded public Press. Real bricks and mortar became less im¬ 
portant as, by a different method of building, the lower-most stones were laid in 
the foundations of self-government of the Colony, and eventual nationhood. 

The records of the Macquarie era had been thick and heavy with reports of 
buildings, construction, and artisans. Those of Darling’s period were almost a 
desert in this regard, unrelieved by any appreciable oasis of architectural activity. 
Building did go on slowly—more in the private than in the government field— 
but, generally, the adverse effect of the Bigge Report was predominant, 

Sydney nevertheless developed into a handsome little town, stretching a mile 
and a half south of Sydney Cove, and lying between the crests of the hills now 
surmounted by George and Macquarie streets. Along unpaved streets buildings 
were set in gardens and trees, with whitewashed brick or light-coloured stone 
walls, sparkhng in the pure air under a clear sky. At every other door hung a cage 
containing a parrot or another gaudy bird, whilst at street comers, and at many 
doors, fruit-stalls teeming with fruits of all sorts made splashes of colour to delight 
the eye.^ 

Two architects do emerge from the obscurity of this period, and they are of 
more than passing interest. Historians have always been troubled by the Hallens, 
who seem to blend until they become not two persons, but one. Admittedly, there 
is much scope for confusion, for they were both architects, they were brothers, 
and, worse still, they married sisters. However, they can be told apart: the one on 
the left is Ambrose, the Colonial Architect; the one on the right is Edward, a 
private practitioner in architecture.^ The wives were Sophia and Sarah, daughters 
of that William Lawson who was one of the trio of explorers who first crossed 
the Blue Mountains in 1813. 

Ambrose, being an officer of the Government, figures largely in the records and 
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we can trace his activities with reasonable ease. Edward is a more obscure figure, 
because his papers have not been preserved to the same extent. Ambrose received 
a government appointment in 1827, and it can be assumed that Edward arrived in 
Sydney about this time. At any rate, Sydney College was commenced in 1830, 
and he must have been working on the plans for some time before that. 

Sydney College, which was later turned into the present Sydney Grammar 
School, is one building we can assign to Edward Hallen with confidence, because 
not only have we satisfactory literary evidence, but Edward very wisely signed his 
building. On the stone plaque in the centre of the building appears the line, “E. 
Hallen. Arch.”. The wording of the panel is in Latin which states that the build¬ 
ing is Sydney College and settles the date of the building as 1832. If only more 
architects would clearly sign their buildings, the lot of the arcliitectural historian 
would be not quite so hard. Nearly all painters sign their pictures, but only a few 
architects so distinguish their buildings, although architecture and painting are 
allied arts. 

The history of the building of Sydney Grammar School has been disturbed. 
The foundation stone was laid on 26th January 1830, Edward Hallen having 
designed the building and donated one-third of his professional fees to the building 
fund. A contract was not signed with R. Cooper, the builder, until March 1832. 
The official report of the committee referred to “Mr E. Hallen, the Arcliitect to 
whom wc are indebted for his zealous exertions”.^ 

The building was subjected to some curious alterations, mostly necessitated by 
street building or widening, and in 1855 the trustees commissioned Edmund 
Blacket to alter the building again, and to “improve the fa^ade”.^ The building we 
see today is the final Blacket version. The north and south wings are his work, but 
the centre of the facade facing College Street is Hallen’s original elevation (54). 

We would gatlier that Hallen never set the Thames on fire with his architecture, 
although it should be said for the defence that his work at the Grammar School 
is seen at a disadvantage. College Street has been raised, so that Hallen’s ground 
floor is now depressed below street level. There was once a pedimented porch 
on the wide centre panel of the front, which had been designed by another archi¬ 
tect, but presumably it was removed when the new street level made it 
redundant. 


Otherwise the elevation is simple enough, its decoration conforming amiably 
to all the rules of the period. The engaged pilasters, or pier strips, running up the 
elevation do not serve amseful constructional purpose as do those of Greenway’s 
work. Here they are intended only to break up the large surface of otherwise plain 
stonework. The panels under the windows, too, are only ornamental. The stone 
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FIG. 54. Sydney Grammar School (formerly Sydney College). Edward Hallcn, 

architect, 1832. (See note *54.) 


work generally is finely detailed and worked, and within the rather sterile conven¬ 
tion of its architectural style the design makes no great mistakes, but remains dull 
in comparison with Blacket’s work alongside. Hallen’s elevation suffers most from 
its failure to take advantage of the deep, rich shadows which would have been 
achieved with a bolder treatment. The small window-panes shown in the sketch 
are the original ones, which have long since been replaced by large sheets of glass. 
The main interest of this building is that it is the best known work of Edward 
Hallen that has come down to us. Works in Sydney also attributed to him are the 
Argyle Cut, a street deeply carved through chffs on Miller’s Point, and Hereford 
House in the Glebe.^ 

He and his brother built themselves each a house in the Potts Point area of 
Sydney—Telford Place and Rose Hall—but who built which seems to have con¬ 
fused every historian who so far has tackled the subject. As the buildings have 
disappeared, we are not concerned here with the proper allocation of authorship,® 

Ambrose also built Roslyn Hall, a similarity of name with Rose Hall that has 
been another source of confusion. However, Roslyn Hall, which was located near 
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Rushcutters Bay, was built for Thomas Barker, It, too, has long since disappeared; 
and we must regret the demolition of its staircase. It is reputed to have been a 
circular spiral wide enough for a coach and pair , and, since we have always 
wanted to see a coach and pair being driven up and down a staircase, the dis- 
appointment is a bitter one. The bedrooms were large and had a remarkable 
feature. each contained a bath let in flush with the floor, so that one stepped down, 



FIG. 55. The cast front of Roslyn Hall, 

Rushcutters Bay (now demolished). 

Ambrose Hallcn, architect. (See note *55.) 

rather than up, into it.’ Whether this was an innovation of Ambrose’s, or whether 
the baths were later additions, history does not reveal. The exterior of the house 
(55) was not in any way inspired, and probably was improved by the verandas 
which Blacker—that amender of Hallcn work—added at a later date. 

Ambrose Hallcn commenced his government service as Town Surveyor in 
December 1827. Early in the year, the Governor had received from England a most 
curious letter of reference from Thomas Telford, the great arcliitect and engineer 
whose name was a household word. Telford said in his letter that he knew little of 
Ambrose except that he was bred amongst mechanical operations and, therefore, 
had practical skill. He added that he was energetic and might make a good surveyor' 
since surveying was easy to learn.« We feel this reference must have pleased 
Ambrose much more than it did any surveyors who saw it. His first duties were to 
preserve the order of the streets and the regularity of Buildings etc ” and his 
services extended to other towns besides Sydney. His salary was £200 a year from 
the date of embarkation in England, and in addition he and the assistant surveyors 
were given a lodging and forage allowance of ^50 to place them above temptation 
By 1829 he had the title of Architect and Town Surveyor, and in 1832 he was 
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appointed Colonial Architect. This corroborates evidence from other sources that 
the architectural needs of the Colony were reviving. In 1826 Darling advised the 
authorities in England that carpenters, blacksmiths, and stonemasons were much 
wanted, and that if such people came out to New South Wales they “would 
immediately find abundant employment”.^® 

The Government itself had been struggling along with its public buildings. 
Poor old Government House had been repaired again in 1828; some watch-houses 
had to be built; Wynyard Barracks needed extensive repair; the Liverpool hospital 
was progressing slowly; parsonage houses were needed; and all the usual minor 
works were crying out for attention. 

Apparently the Board of Works’ recommendation on the use of private archi¬ 
tects had not been followed, because Darling was in worse trouble with poor 
builders than Macquarie had ever been. He wrote at the end of 1827: 

There are no Master Builders in the Colony of any respectability. The Mechanics are 
for the most part independent Journeymen, profligate in their habits, without 
character and without means; and, when Contracts have been entered into the 
Government has generally been obliged to advance Money to supply a portion of 
the Materials and the Mechanics, and not withstanding tliis has been disappointed.^^ 

We begin to see why Hallen was made Architect as well as Town Surveyor. 
However, he did little more for Australian architecture than maintain the work of 
his predecessors. 

Throughout 1832 he made repairs and alterations to the female factory and the 
military barracks at Parramatta, including shingling, glazing, plastering, and the 
provision of “new Privies and Drains”. He designed a new pulpit and twenty 
forms for the Sydney jail, and a new pump with 48 feet of pipe for Sydney Hospital. 
The convict barracks at Parramatta and at Hyde Park, were also repaired, the work 
including the inevitable shingling of the roof. As most of these buildings had been 
built by Greenway this evidence shows that the wood shingle roofs had a life of 
twelve to fifteen years only.^® 

In November Hallen made an estimate for a wall to surround Government 
House. In 1833 he reported, mistakenly, that the first stone bridge of any impor¬ 
tance to be built in New South Wales was showing signs of instability, and he 
altered a plan by John Verge for a prefabricated wooden house to be sent to New 
Zealand. In the same year tenders were called for surgeons quarters at Liverpool, 

although Hallen may not have designed the latter.^^ 

Later he again had bad luck with a bridge, his design for one on the Liverpool 
Road being rejected by the Governor. He produced a design for the courthouse, of 
course. Every architect in Australia, save Cookney, had produced plans for this 
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still non-existent building. Hallen’s design was laid before the Executive Council 
in 1833, and a foundation stone was set in the next year, but nothing further came 
of it.^^ His original drawing reproduced here (51), with the design of Roslyn Hall, 
shows us the quahty of his work. We may feel happy that this curious courthouse 
building remained flat on paper and never came into existence in three dimensions. 

It would appear that Ambrose was both out of his depth, and not very compe¬ 
tent, so it is not altogether unexpected that by 1834 a move was on foot to 
have him removed to another post.^® Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
held the lowest possible opinion of Hallen, and Sir Thomas was a most influential 
man. He suggested that a protege of his, M. W. Lewis, a surveyor by training, 
should be made Colonial Architect, and that Hallen be made Engineer to be put 
in charge of the proposed semicircular quay at Sydney Cove and the breakwaters 
at Newcastle and Wollongong. Hallen must have worked on the plan for Sydney 
Cove, because a report exists which is signed by both Hallen and Mitchell. It pro¬ 
posed two channels with an island between Bridge Street and the cove, but, as one 
critic very mildly put it, “It is fortunate this scheme was not adopted.”^^ Hallen’s 
designs rarely did come to fruition. It is impossible to escape the thought that 
Mitchell was trying to banish him from the Civil Architect’s Department to— 
anywhere, so long as he was removed from underfoot. Apparently Hallen resisted 
this move, and Authority’s activities became more hostile and subversive. 

In regard to the market shed, in May 1835 the Governor issued a memorandum 
which contained the request, “I beg to have the opinion and advice of Mr Lewis 
who seems to have been more conversant in these matters than Mr Hallen”.^® As 
Hallen Avas still (Colonial .^^rcliitcct this was strong language, but stronger ^vas to 
follow. In a list of works needing to be done, there was mentioned the decay of 
the old wooden bridge at Parramatta and the necessity of replacing it, possibly by 
an iron bridge. The Governor suggested that details could “be made known to the 
artist to be employed in England who will send out the iron-work in Convict ships 
free of freight and may if necessary send out a person to put it up, but I imagine 
Mr Hallen will be fully equal to this, having been brought up in an Iron-Foundry”. 
If the Governor was using such language in official letters, and in addition was 
complaining of the difficulty of getting proper plans and specifications, it is obvious 
Halleifs position wms becoming intolerable. He resigned the position of Colonial 
Architect in 1835. M. W. Lewis was triumphantly installed, and Ambrose Hallen’s 
name vanishes from the official files. 

I lowevcr, we need shed no tear over his fall; lie may not have been a very pro¬ 
lific architect, but he soon proved himself a very substantial citizen. From his Potts 
l^Miit property he bustled into town, now attending a meeting of citizens, now 



manoeuvring his way on to the board of directors of the Austrahan Gas Light 

Company, which was just being formed in 1836. The Stock Exchange received his 

attention, foi the deed of settlement included his name. Busy, busy, always busy— 

his later life gives the impression that his dismissal from the Government Service 

enabled liim to reach at last his true environment, where his resplendent character 
could come to full flower.^® 

Times were changing. The Macquarie period of intense architectural development 

had passed away: symbolically, the old Governor himself had died in 1824 in liis 
native Scotland. 

By political decree, official building activity was suppressed following the issue 
of the Bigge Report and the building trade was in a neglected and unsatisfactory 
state. But the needs of the country were too great to be dismissed by politicians 
of limited ideas with their fulminations against “ornamentation”, which they con¬ 
fused with extravagance. The embryonic nation was stirring; forces of develop¬ 
ment, wealth, and progress were about to burst all arbitrarily restrictive bonds. 
The intervening period had been architecturally poor, and, appropriately, it had 
produced poor architects. But better things were to come; Australia was on its way 
forward, and architecture was to travel the broader, clearer path that was emerging 
amongst all these activities. 

But before we examine this stimulating march and its action and reaction upon 
the country’s architects, we intend to turn aside for a brief anatomical analysis of the 
architecture itself. 
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II 


ARCHITECTURAL ANATOMY 


A ustralia’s arcliitecture has always marched with its history. The architecture, 
like the country, has had periods of affluence, and periods of poverty. It 
JL. ^ has sometimes been excellent, has often been decadent, but it has always 
been important. Beginnings were to affect later development, and the good quah- 
ties, although often neglected, have had a continuing effect for good, especially in 
periods of architectural appreciation. 

The very simplicity of Colonial work, springing from the pressing need for 
economy in design thought, is its most valuable attribute. Because of the few 
craftsmen available, and their lack of craftsmanship, excess and extraneous orna¬ 
mentation just could not be afforded in the buildings of the day, and so for aesthetic 
effect, for drama and beauty, reliance had to be placed upon excellence of propor¬ 
tion and the sympathetic and clever use of the building materials available. This 
produced a forthright artistry, which, if sometimes naive, is fundamentally sound 
and has an honesty of expression of high architectural worth. 

In Australia of the Colonial period, the contemporary trick of applying an 
erudite, architecturally studied, but arbitrary facade to a building in the Renaissance 
manner was, fortunately, almost completely absent. In England, and in Europe 
generally, the more learned architects were patterning the faces of their buildings 
with pilasters, engaged columns, cornices, and other forms that had no relation to 
the structure behind them. The placing of unloaded columns on the face of a load- 
bearing wall was meaningless pedantry, divorced from structural feeling. The 
Colonial designers expressed the wall itself—beautifully textured, carefully pro¬ 
portioned in the whole and in part, with details sometimes crude, but always 
appropriate. A clear statement of basic elements which contributes so much to 
the success of Colonial design is produced by revealing the unornamented structure. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that Australia has a fine and distinctive 
Colonial architecture. At the same time it belongs to a whole family of Colonial 
architectures that were spread throughout the world by Holland, France, and 
England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.^ All these had family resem¬ 
blances, but they also had tliose differences we should expect to fmd in individuals. 
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The rich, but restrained, early American buildings generally resemble, but vary 

greatly in detail from the Colonial Dutch of Cape Town, The nineteenth-century 

buildings of Cambodia are of the same kind, but are flavoured differently from 

those of Australia. Many of the early buildings of New South Wales are patterned 

on English models which, in turn, were greatly influenced by developments in 
other colonies, particularly India. 

Australia s early houses, with their wide verandas and spreading eaves, are not 
phenomena wliich leapt spontaneously from die soil; they were importations from 
the tropics, via England. The army had lived in all parts of the world and it was 
the soldiers who provided the controlling influences in an Austraha wliich was for 
many years a military post, ruled by mihtary men. It was perceptive men such as 
Greenway and the unknown designer of Bungarribee who gave the purely Aus¬ 
tralian soul to buildings. This point needs to be laboured, for self-appointed entrep¬ 
reneurs of Australian architecture have stated that the reverse is true: that Greenway 
was the importer of ideas, whilst the less conscious designers suited their style to 
Australian conditions. Anyone who has examined the great majority of early Aus¬ 
tralian houses and their counterparts of the same period in the south of England, 
from London to the westernmost counties, will have little difficulty in exploding 
such a theory. There are houses, great and small, in Devon and adjoining counties, 
that could be physically exchanged for early buildings around Sydney, and it 
would be extremely difficult to detect the substitution. Even in Tasmania, where 
a cool climate makes them of but little use, we find many verandas to Colonial 
houses.^ 

Most of the purely Australian quality in early buildings stems directly from 
building techniques, and from an understanding of the effect of climate on materials. 
Intelligent men were soon conscious of the fact that New South Wales was a most 
difficult place in which to build. Did not Greenway in 1835 write darkly of the 
“woeful experiences” that afflicted those who ignored the nature of local materials, 
particularly wood, and who paid no regard to climate?^ In his very first buildings 
he showed his recognition of these fundamentals. Liverpool church and its succes¬ 
sors were designed not with the formal parapeted walls he had been acquainted 
with during his architectural training, but with widely overhanging eaves, so that 
the periodical heavy rains would be carried out past the confines of the building. 

It would be difficult to believe that he was not simultaneously conscious of the rich 
effect of the consequent deep, cool shadows cast down the beautiful brickwork of 
his walls. 

Lesser men were learning these things in the hard school of bitter experience, 
with inevitable changes in the outward aspects of architecture. 
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Building technique was, as always, a predetermining factor in appearance. 
This is the prime reason why Colonial buildings and modern buildings, although 
they represent stages in the same evolution, cannot possibly be identical in essential 
appearance. Such a result is achieved only by sentimental copyism, which, for¬ 
tunately, never deceives. The falseness is always apparent; the decadence is ever 
self-condemned. 



ELEVATIONS* FPkONT 


COLONIAL 20 ^-” CENTURY 

FIG. 56. A comparison of Colonial and twcnticth- 
century methods of roof construction. 

A detailed analysis of Georgian architecture shows how the constructional 
method employed in each part of a building affected the appearance of the whole. 

Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between Georgian and modern construction more 
clearly revealed than in the framing of roofs. The essential principles are shown in 
the diagram (56). The Colonial builder formed a roof merely by resting heavy 
rafters against each other on top of the walls; the ceiling joists rested on the walls 
or on beams between the walls. Because of their weight, such rafters would tend to 
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spread apart at their lower ends pushing the walls over in the process, and the cure 
taken was to make the walls so thick that their mass would resist this thrust.^ The 
modern technique is to use the ceiling joists to tie the lower ends of the rafters 
together; this prevents spreading, so that walls can be quite thin. This is, of course, 
the scientific approach, for less material is made to do the same work as the old 
bulky construction. 

The principles involved in building science were understood by such men as 
Greenway and Mathew, but the cruder method of construction was widespread. 
This had a distinct effect on the appearance of large roofs, because these were in 
reality formed up of a number of small roofs. As a result, roofs were kept low and 
narrow, a treatment which adds greatly to the charm of many Colonial buildings, 
for it gives them a long, earth-clinging appearance. 

Another curious Colonial habit was to make the roof independent of the 
internal structure generally. A modern architect will use his internal walls as bases 
from which to strut up the roof timbers. Colonial builders often ignored these 
walls and placed an awkward beam between the outer walls to carry the roof At 
the surgeons’ quarters at Fort Street (41) this resulted in a “hollow” roof of a par¬ 
ticularly odd appearance. Some roofs were given a “bell-cast” at the caves, as at 
Government House, Parramatta (39), and Wivcnhoc, near Cobbitty. 

Another indication of the lack of scientific knowledge amongst Colonial 
builders is the very consistent misuse of beams. A beam whose broader side is laid 
flat is weaker than one which rests on its narrower side. An elementary proof of 
this may be obtained by resting the ends only of a thin ruler flat on two books. A 
finger pressed down on the centre of the ruler will cause it to bend and deflect. 
If, however, the ruler is turned so that its narrow edge rests on the books, and is 
held in that position, no amount of pressure applied downwards by a finger will 
cause it to bend. With Colonial beams, presumably the wider upper surface pro¬ 
vided a convenient working surface, but the lack of understanding of elementary 
building science wasted a lot of potential strength. This misuse of beams could be 
seen at the Fort Street surgeons’ quarters, both in the veranda eaves and the 
window heads. 

Because of the need for simple roof construction, the plan shapes of the build¬ 
ings were kept to simple rectangles as far as possible. Chimneys were almost 
invariably grouped symmetrically on the main elevation. This can be seen in the 
diagram (57), and in many of the illustrations throughout this book. The com¬ 
bination of rectangular plan, small-span roofs, and symmetrically grouped chim¬ 
neys is the hall-mark of Austrahan Georgian architecture. Sometimes the individual 
features were varied a little, but the combination was always found in principle. As 
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FIG. 57. Silhouettes of typical Colonial houses, showing the care¬ 
ful balance of the facade. 


Georgian architecture gradually deteriorated, this principle was less and less fol¬ 
lowed, but, nevertheless, it persisted for a remarkably long time in Australia. 

Verandas were often, but not essentially, included in domestic buildings, where 
they were always on one floor only. In hospitals (37) and other public buildings 
the two-storied veranda was sometimes used, but it did not appear in domestic 
work until a later date, when it became very popular. Often the veranda was 
included under the same roof as the house in a single-storied building, which gave 
a restful unity to the composition. Examples of this arc seen at the Fort Street 
surgeons* quarters and at Rosencath (82). 







FIG. 58. Typical Colonial Doric columns and posts. 
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FIG. 59A. Valance boards, 
Parramatta. 


FIG. 59B. Valance boards, 
Campbclltown. 


The columns of verandas differed greatly in detail. The main types have been 
shown, although it will be realized that the dates of individual types varied con¬ 
siderably (58). Verandas sometimes had horizontal ceilings, and sometimes the 
ceilings followed the sloping line of the underside of the rafters forming the 
veranda roofs. The veranda eaves were sometimes of straight, severe lines, as at 
Holbeck (78), but almost as often they had a very curious valance board cut and 
shaped into all sorts of intricate patterns (59a, 59b). This board was about the only 
thing in Australian Georgian arcliitecture that was consciously rich and playful. It 
was unnecessary and, therefore, was purely ornamental. Other features were decor¬ 
ative, but they were elaborate treatments of necessary parts of the building. The 
valance board reached its most remarkable form at the Victoria Club, Sydney (60). 
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Veranda floors were almost invariably of sawn stone flags, and often the main 
hall of a building was paved in the same way. Denham Court (95) has the hving 
hall paved with stone, set in a diagonal pattern, and the entrance hall of Brownlow 
Hill, near Camden, is similarly treated. Most churches, too, had stone-flagged 
floors. All this paving was set directly on the ground, more often than not providing 
a nice convenient route for white ants to enter the building. 

Veranda railings were of wood or cast iron (61, 62), the latter always imported 
from England until the foundation of the famous Russell foundries in Sydney, 
about 1843. Other foundries were soon established, including that of Dawson, who 
produced a great number of architectural castings. 

The Enghsh cast iron has far greater dehcacy and better design than the local 
work, which first copied the imported patterns and then rapidly degenerated into 
crude forms.® The wood raihngs showed great ingenuity and variety in form and 
pattern, generally being built up of members of square or rectangular section, 
and being of very fine craftsmanship. The more ornate railings had panels of 
curved and bent members alternating with louvred panels, as is shown in the 
example at Potts Point (61). Bigger panels of the same type were made to serve for 
veranda screens, either between sections of verandas, or between the veranda and 
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FIG. 60. The balcony of the Victoria Club, Sydney (long since demolished). (See note *60.) 
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FIG. 6 l. Typical details of Australian Colonial architecture. 
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the street. These became increasingly intricate and were most decorative, the 
richest example ever executed here probably being the one at the Victoria Club, 
that now-vanished epitome of Colonial decoration. 

In doors and windows, glass was always in small panes because sheet glass was 
hmited in size by the process of manufacture. The glass-blower formed a cylinder 
on the end of his blow-pipe and, whilst hot, the glass was split down the long 
dimension and allowed to fall out flat, so forming a sheet of glass generally less 
than a foot long. Since Governor Philhp had asked for supplies of glass “not less 
than lo inches by 8” to be sent out, some panes must have been smaller than 
that.® 

By 1817, plate glass of hmited dimensions was coming into use. The first 
lighting of the lamp at Greenway’s lighthouse was delayed until supplies of plate 
glass arrived for the lantern.’ By 1844 sheets nearly two feet long were available 
for ordinary building purposes (in). 

The smallness of glass panes was die reason for the most decorative element in 
Georgian architecture. All glass areas were patterned into the lace-like tracery of 
the wooden sash-bars, to subdivide the glass area into small units. Great care and 
skill were lavished on this glass design, whether for fanlights over the doors of 
smaller cottages (63a, 63b) or for the fanlight at Burdekin House with its exquisite 
elliptical design (103a). Typical semicircular heads to doors are still to be seen in 
the Fort Street area of Sydney (64), and a glance through the ihustrations in this book 
will discover other examples. Curiously enough, working drawings of the period 


FIG. 62. Cast-iron railing. 
(See note *62.) 
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FIG. 63A. Cottage fan¬ 
lights, Sydney. 


seldom indicate this sash-bar tracery. Only 
the shape of the windows or doors 
are indicated, and the openings are always 
coloured grey all over, the subdivision 
lines of the bars being ignored (32, 50, 51). 

Doors were always pannelled, some¬ 
times with a flush “bead and butt” panel, 
and sometimes moulded, the moulding 
ranging from simple scotias to very heavy 
bolection moulds, or a combination of 
these forms. All dais moulding was run by 
hand and the workmanship is almost in¬ 
variably first class. The use of quarter- 
columns on the door frame, as at 37 
Lower Fort Street, was a favourite decor¬ 
ative treatment, but few such doorways 
now remain (64, 65, 67). 

In early New South Wales, the great 
cedar forests of the Hunter River Valley 
and the North Coast were destroyed to 
provide vast quantities of one of the 
loveliest and most easily worked joinery 
timbers. The sash-bars forming the 
tracery in fanlights and windows were 
very delicate, those at Burdekin House 
being 2| inches long and only f inch 
thick, very sensitively moulded. Colonial 
joinery of this class was of a high order of 
excellence, making modem joinery of 
similar type appear brutal and unfeeling 
by contrast. Apparently the hand was able 
to give a quality to the working of the 
wood that the machine cannot, so that 
machine-made joinery must, of necessity, 
seek a design treatment different from 
that formerly used. 

Entrance doors invariably were fur¬ 
nished with a decorative knocker of cast 
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iron or brass (73, 103b), in the designing 
of which conscious art was given full 
play. When a few of these knockers have 
been examined it is not difficult to 
reahze why many of them have become 
collectors’ items.® 

French doors were extensively used 
and they were the subject of the same care 
in design (78, 96). Very often, especially 
in country houses, the reveals of windows 
and french doors were, as has been men¬ 
tioned before, lined with cedar panelling 
which was hinged so that it could be un¬ 
folded out of its recess to form protective 
internal shutters for the openings. The 
outsides of such openings were almost 
invariably fitted with those decorative 
and eminently useful louvred shutters 
that are such a conspicuous feature of 
Colonial buildings; many examples of 
them will be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Internal doors were always fitted with 
moulded architraves, sometimes mitred 

at the corners, or often fitted with 
rosettes (96). 

Similar architraves were so often 
fitted around fireplace openings that their 
use could be classed as the standard Col¬ 
onial practice. Sometimes, as at Junction 
Cottage (66), the rosettes at the comers 
of the architrave were square, but more 
commonly they were round, being turned 
on a spindle in manufacture. Never did 
fireplaces reach the richly embellished 
standards of American Colonial work, 
and only rarely did they become as com- 
pUcated as the examples at Roseneath 
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(82) or, more particularly, Dunmore House (68). The latter has exquisitely 
carved cedar mantelpieces and fire surrounds, which are very late Georgian in 
design. 

Besides being built of split-timber baulks or, more rarely, stone and sod, walls 
were constructed in five ways.® Weatherboard on timber framing was employed 
much as it is today. Sometimes a brick wall was lined externally with battens, and 
the whole brick building covered with weatherboard so that in appearance it was 
indistinguishable from a timber-framed house. Internally, of course, such a building 
would have plastered walls in the ordinary way. Occasionally, as at Bungarribee, 
internal partitions were of brick nogging, in wliich form of construction the wall 
is framed up with timber members, the panels are filled in with brick, and the 
whole surface is plastered over. This is really the famous “half-timber” work of 
Elizabethan England. 

Masonry walls were sometimes of solid stone throughout their thickness, but 
more frequently the two faces of the wall were made of skins of stone 6 to 8 inches 
thick, the centre of the wall being packed with mud and straw. This form of con¬ 
struction was studied in considerable detail when the Wollombi Inn was being 
demolished in 1950. The mud packing gave good insulation against heat and pro¬ 
tection against the weather but, of course, the stability of the wall suffered. We saw 
previously that Greenway followed this principle of using good facework with a 
poor core in the brick walls of St James's Church, Sydney, but since Sir Christopher 
Wren had also followed it in his great St Paul’s Cathedral in London designers 
could at least claim excellent precedent. There is a lot to be said for a triplex wall 
when weather has to be kept out of stone walls, and since bulk did not matter in 
wall construction—indeed it was admired—perhaps, in this sense, the Colonial 
builders built wisely after all. 

For all masonry walls, whether of brick or stone, the foundations were of stone 
and were brought above the ground line and generally revealed as the base course 
of the walls, as in all the Greenway churches. At St James’s Church, Sydney, the 
foundations arc formed with fine stone facework, which covers a rough rubble of 
brick and lime mortar, sometimes looking more like a honeycomb than honest 
walling.^® These stone foundations, with the lime-mortar joints, or filling, were 
depended upon to provide the damp-proofing of the walls. This device was quite 
successful and generally served its purpose for about eighty years. Age and settle¬ 
ment, however, eventually break down the efficiency and damp rises into many 
old walls, causing the decay of the masonry usually evidenced by the typical 
“damp flare” patterns on the wall faces. Such damp can often be cured only by 
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FIG. 68. Cedar fireplace in the living-room, Dunmore House. 


sawing a course out of the waUs, inserting a damp-proof course, and then restoring 
the wall—a tiresome business. ^ 

Projecting bands of stone, called “string courses”, were employed in both brick 

and stone walls and were supposed to bind the fabric together; their efficacy is 

however, highly doubtful, the net result being more decorative than useful. 

Wmdow sills and door siUs were invariably of stone, and throughout the 

f Cumhcrhnd which surrounds Sydney the local sandstone was used 

This IS the freestone that reminded the earhest settlers of the Portland stone of 
southern England. 

Often brick walls were rendered with Hme plaster and whitewashed, the stone 
trim bemg left exposed. In country districts where Hme was precious or unavailable 
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the plaster was composed of soil mixed with cow-dung and chopped grass; it was 
apphed with a spade, smoothed off with a trowel, and finally colour-washed with a 
mixture of apple-tree ashes and sour milk. This mixture was also often apphed to 
rough split-timber houses to give them a smooth weather-tight finish. What with 
the dung and the milk these buildings must have had quite an air about them. 
Houses of even humbler type had the cracks between the spht timbers packed with 
clay mixed with grass; the floors of such buildings were of packed earth.^^ 

By 1828 deposits of marble had been discovered, but no use whatsoever was 
made of them. In the same year Governor Darling reported that plenty of lime¬ 
stone was available, but at an inconvenient distance from the coast. Until these 
fields were developed, most of the lime had to be obtained by burning shells, which 
were picked up along the shore in the earliest days, and later dredged from the 
bottoms of estuaries.^^ Often the lime was mixed sparsely with mud to form a 
nondescript compo-mortar which still alarms modern architects when they have to 
alter these old buildings in country districts. 

Sydney’s early lime mortar alarmed its householders too, for it was so soft that 
m 1826 brick walls afforded 

but a sorry defence against our expert and ingenious burglars, who will pick a hole 
through one of such in a very few minutes, no part of a house being safe; back, front, 
and gable, proving all equally inviting. They will effect their breach with a celerity 
and a silence which few new-comers feel disposed to give credit to, until they awake 
some morning vestlcss and bootless, and on prying round in quest of their stray habili¬ 
ments find themselves unexpectedly assisted in the search by the friendly face of day¬ 
light now peeping through a port-hole in the wall, where no daylight peeped before. 

Warehouses and stores were built of stone because although the mortar for these 
buildings was still soft the heavy masonry made the above method of burglary 
difficult.^^ 

Narrow openings in walls were covered by stone lintels, wider openings by 
arches—either semicircular, elliptical, segmental, or flat. The last is not a true arch, 
but is made up of stones or bricks interlocked in arch form (61). In brick arches the 
voussoirs, or arch members, were always of bright red “rubbing bricks , which 
were of soft texture and so could be rubbed to the required size in gauge boxes. It 
was the building apprentice who always drew the monotonous job of pushing the 
sides of the boxes to and fro to grind the brick into shape. 

Because walls were invariably thick, recesses were possible, and we have seen 
how Greenway and other designers would decorate a plain surface with them. 
Structural piers bonded to the wall were used decoratively as well as logically, but 
all this was in the nature of the construction. 
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It is worth noting that not only were the Colonial bricks soft in texture and of 
beautiful colours, but they were bonded in a way that gave additional richness 
of texture. In modem Austrahan brickwork, because of the almost universal use of 
the cavity wall, only the crude stretcher bond is used, whereas in earher work 
English and Flemish bond were employed. Modern bricks are large, machine- 
made, and hard in feeling, in contrast to Colonial sandstock bricks, which were 



FIG. 69. Newel post from the 
secondary stair, CamdenPark, 
and stair ends from cottages 
in the Redfem area, Sydney. 


hand-made, soft, and sympathetic. Wall surfaces externally were finished in the 
natural brick, or sometimes covered with stucco. Stone walls were generally of 
dressed stone, so that the wall face was given what the Colonials called a polished 
surface; that is, the surface of the stone was ground smooth. Although tliis was the 
most popular form of stone dressing, every other type was used, from random 
rubble to carefully tooled decorative stones. Stone courses were, almost invariably, 
one foot high, thus providing a built-in measuring rod. 

Internally, rooms were lined with boarding as at Junction Cottage (66), plas¬ 
tered or, more rarely, panelled. The height of panelling generally was restricted to 

3 to 4 feet from the floor. Wall skirtings were very large, sometimes as high as 18 
inches, always heavily moulded, and generally of wood. 

Ceilings were sometimes boarded or, more usually, lined out with laths and 
plastered oyer. Tins type of ceiling has a definite life span, so that hteraUy hundreds 
ot old Colonial buildings now have had their cracked and dropping ceilinns 
replaced, or the original work strapped up with battens and boarding. 


From the first days in AustraUa. roofs were covered with burnt-clay tiles and with 
spht-wood shingles. Early records refer to the use, for shingles, of timber from trees 
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FIG. 70. Colonial plans: typical public buildings, (i) Orphan school, Parramatta (now 
altered). (2) Newcastle old church (now demoUshed). (3) Female Factory, Parramatta 
(now demohshed). (4) The general hospital, Parramatta (now demolished). 

(5) Parramatta old church (towers only remain). (See note *70*) 
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FIG. 71. Colonial plans; domestic buildings, (i) Cottage in Glenelg Street, 
Raymond Terrace. (2) Cottage in Hunter Street, Raymond Terrace. (3) loi 
High Street, Morpeth. (4) Brownlow Hill, near Camden. (5) Toxana, High 
Street, PJehmond. (6) The Rectory, Raymond Terrace. (7) Horsley, near 

Prospect. (See note *71.) 
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resembling the English oak. Some sliingles preserved from the roof of the surgeons’ 
quarters of the old Military Hospital in Sydney (38, 41) were submitted to the 
Forestry Commission of New South Wales, who declared them to be rose she-oak 
[Casnantia tonilosa). At the same time, the large beams in the veranda and roof of 
the same building were identified as narrow-leaf ironbark {Eucalyptus crebra), and 
the floor timbers as grey ironbark {Eucalyptus paniculata). Although burnt-clay tiles 
were amongst the first building materials manufactured in Australia, their popu¬ 
larity waned, and by 1830 they were very rare. 

By 1837 Governor Bourke was seeking the import of slates for government 
buildings, and these were used a few years later in the Customs House 
Already that horribly efficient and hard roofing material, corrugated iron, was in 
use and had been placed over the veranda of a cottage in Kent Street that survives 
to this day. A drawing made in 1830 shows this unfortunate forerunner of so much 
Australian ugliness (83).^^ By 1850, as iron came into general use, the craft of 
shingle-splitting began to fade away. 

Nails were always precious in Colonial days because they were made by hand; 
even a good forge hand could make only 1400 a day.^® 


Georgian planning was extremely simple and suffered from none of the compli¬ 
cations introduced by the mechanical services for which modern architects must 
make such elaborate provision. Kitchens, whether in private houses or in public 
institutions, were in individual service wings separated from the main building; 
hence the prevalence of chafing-dishes, which were most necessary in Colonial 
mcnages if food brought across the yard was to arrive in the dining-room with 
some vestige of heat left in it. The arrangement of rooms was rudimentary, 
generally consisting of cell-units opening off an entrance hall; sometimes rooms 
would open off other rooms. Typical single-storey plans can be seen at the Fort 
Street surgeons’ quarters, Sydney, the officers’ quarters at the military barracks, 
Parramatta (44), and Roseneath (82). Two-storied plans are shown for Burdekin 
House (102) and Government House, Parramatta (40). Other examples of domestic 
plans are also given (71). 

In larger buildings the planning was just as simple, if not proportionately simpler 
than in domestic work (70). Watts’s hospital could not have been more elementary, 


and its plan was very similar to that of the Rum Hospital. 

Greenway’s church plans, his courthouse at Windsor, and the Liverpool hos¬ 
pital have already been reviewed, and Lawless saw no more reason for complica¬ 
tion in his Benevolent Asylum. Life was less involved in those days when absence 
of plumbing and of services intricately woven into the structure meant that the 




architect was not at all concerned with the integration of mechanical equipment 
with useful spaces. He had only to enclose space in the form of rooms, which could 
be used for any purpose at will. Numerous servants ensured that the simple plans 
would function satisfactorily. Ease of working was of little consequence in domestic 
or business planning, because comphcation of work provided more employment 

for more people. It was an inverted variety of social economy, but the result was 
not unreasonably bad. 

Sewerage was not unknown, and we have seen earlier that Greenway worked on a 
scheme to serve the whole of Sydney. We learn from an inventory of furniture in 
Government House, Sydney, compiled by Major AntiU in 1821, that a water closet 
was installed there, complete with a cistern.Water-borne sewerage is one of the 
oldest systems known to man, having been employed in the Palace of Minos, in 
prehistoric Crete. The first architectural book set up in print, Alberti’s De Re 
Aedeficatoria, written in the fifteenth century, gave information on the design of 
sewers: Drains are of two sorts; one carries away the filth into some River, Lake 
or Sea; the other is a deep Hole dug in the Ground, where the Nastiness lies until it 
is consumed in the Bowels of the Earth.’’^® Whether the Government House sewers 
were serviced by this primitive sort of septic tank, or whether they were discharged 
into Sydney Cove, must remain a matter for conjecture. 

Also in the inventory of Macquarie’s furniture are listed “3 round washing 
tubs and i Bathing ditto , entries which arc somewhat revealing as regards the 
relative importance of clothes washing and body washing,^® Bathrooms were then 
unknown in the Colony, although they had been in use in England for some time. 

As early as 172.0 the great house Chatsworth in Derbyshire had a very well- 
equipped bathroom, with what we might call all modern conveniences: “Within 



FIG. 72. Typical Colonial chimney tops. 
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this is a batheing room, ye walls all with blew and white marble, another of Red 
veined marble. The bath is one entire marble, all white, finely veined with blew and 
is made smooth. ... At the upper End are two Cocks to let in one hott water, ye 
other Cold water to attemper it as persons please.”2o This is most luxurious, and 
it makes Macquarie’s little portable bathing tub seem pretty mean. And we fear that 
on a cold winter s morning in the “bath”-room at Government House the only 
thing “all white, finely veined with blew” would be His Excellency himself 





FIG. 73. Brass knocker from Ryde. 
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FALLEN ARCHES 


we have examined in detail the anatomy of Colonial arcliitecture, we should 
now leam something of the methods of butchering the carcass, for this sad 
JL. story forms a large part of Australian architectural liistory. 

No architecture in the world has been so maltreated, so senselessly pulled about, 
as the Colonial architecture of Australia. Even the masterpieces have been treated 
as though they were disease-infected. Australians speak with pride of Francis Green¬ 
way and his lovely buildings, and yet there is not one remaining Greenway building in 
its original state. St Matthew’s Church at Windsor is the least maltreated of them all, 
but St Luke s, Liverpool, Hyde Park Barracks, and the barracks at the Union Club 
have been assaulted with a degree of brutality that varies from disturbing to 
revolting. This sorry tale can be repeated so often, that to light on a Colonial 
building that is as the designer left it is a discovery exhilarating in its rarity. Of the 
buildings illustrated in this book, only eleven besides St Matthew’s remain in a 
state that gives one a fair idea of the original design. These are: the obehsk, Mac¬ 
quarie Place; Lansdowne and Lapstone bridges; Elizabeth Bay House; Denham 
Court, Camden Park; Lindsay; Hartley courthouse; St Jolin’s Church, Camden; 
the Congregational Church, Sydney; and Richmond Villa. Except in four of those 
buildings, the architecture has been preserved by good luck more than by good 

management. 

It would not be sensible to propose that all old buildings should be preserved 
intact. Buildings wear out, outlast their usefulness, and sometimes become an 
encumbrance, and so they should pass from the architectural scene. However, when 
a building is continuing to serve a useful purpose, it is senseless to destroy its beauty 
wantonly, as has been done so often in Australia. There was some excuse for the 
vandalism of the Victorian age, for it was a world-wide decadence of taste that 
allowed even England’s masterpieces by Sir Christopher Wren to be “improved” 
by inferior men in the name of modernity. Although the bad taste of the nine¬ 
teenth century swept the world, leaving artistic ruin in its wake, there remain in 
England, France, South Africa, America, or in any part of the world outside 
Austraha buildings that have served man for hundreds of years and that are treasured 
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FIG. 74. The Campbell barracks, Sydney. Above: As they appeared when finished. 

Below: As they appear today. 
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FIG, 75 * Lennox Bridge, Parramatta: half elevation towards the roadway. 
Aboue: As it was when Lennox finished it in 1839. Below: As it is today. 


as examples of an art. Australia has not learnt that if buildings have to be adapted 

to modern needs, the work can be done cleanly and sympathetically, so that the 

original beauty is preserved; a bathroom can be added to a bathroom-less house 

without destroying the whole; a veranda can be added or, if necessary, subtracted 
without the answer equalling ugliness. 

Here are actual examples of unwitting, or deliberate, vandalism: A lovely old 
house, full of charm and dignity, and with innumerable verandas, was purchased 
by a man whose first move was to add what looks like a festering sore on the lovely 
old walls—a “sleep-out” veranda totally enclosed in asbestos cement sheeting, the 
windows of which arc completely at variance with those of the house. The owner 
of a Colonial cottage fronted with a veranda supported on delicately turned, grace¬ 
fully proportioned columns, by a most painful operation lopped off the lower half 
of the columns and propped up their truncated and mangled shafts on piers of 
machme-made bricks that in no way matched those of the house, thus, at a stroke, 
ruining the proportions of his lovely cottage and causing discord between the 
colours of its materials. Hyde Park Barracks at Sydney, whose claim to excellence 
IS that they form, as a whole, a poem of proportion, were hacked open to allow the 
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bearing members of hunchbacked galvanized-iron additions to be thrust into their 
vitals. At Campbelltown, an old mill that closes beautifully the vista at the turn of 
a road was thought fit to serve for nothing more useful than a hoarding; the whole 
of the fine old stonework was obliterated by the ugly colours of an advertisement 
for somebody s alcohol. All the beautifully designed shop-fronts of the erstwhile 
liarmonious main street of Windsor were torn out so that badly designed, unmatch- 
mg fronts could be substituted. And so it goes on. If the funds to do physical 
violence to the fabric are lacking, the buildings can, with excellent precedent and 
entirely in the spirit of the thing, be bedaubed with drab brown paint to cover up 
the beautiful original colours. The lovely hues of sandstock brickwork, particiJarly, 
offer a wonderful opportunity for obliterating beauty in this way. 

The worst thing about this mutilation is that a lot of it in the past has been done 
by architects; the very people who should have been sensitive to the beauty of the 
originals did the most harm to them. Much of this came from sheer ignorance of 
architecture: it has been said that if ignorance is bliss then, surrounded by Colonial 
buildings, some Australian architects of the past must have been the happiest men 
alive. But such bitter comment, fortunately, becomes less necessary as time passes. 

The attacks on the buildings were often deliberate, and the trail of ruin is so 
widespread that it docs not need words to point out what is self-evident. The eyes 
are afflicted by examples of defacement wherever Colonial buildings exist. A glance 
at Lennox Bridge, Parramatta, as the designer left it and after mutilation (75) is 
convincing enough. A plaque on the parapet of this bridge actually lists the 
atrocities that have been committed on its fabric. 

The attack upon Greenway’s design of the barracks of the Campbell house was 
pitiless; from being a clean, crisp building that could easily have been adapted to 
its modem purpose—which differs little from the original one—it has been trans¬ 
formed into a thing of deformity and shoddiness (74). 

Such mutilation as this takes time and effort, which could equally well have 
been spent in endeavouring to make any necessary alterations harmonize with the 
original design. We shall see in a later chapter how the owner of Lindsay has, with¬ 
out trouble, carried out the enlargement of the house so that its appearance as well 
as its convenience has been added to. We shall see how St James's Church, Sydney, 
was improved by the additions of one architect, even if one side (fortunately hidden) 
was tom open by an incompetent designer. A commercial firm in Parramatta did 
not pull down the dehghtful Colonial cottage on the site when it acquired business 
premises. It restored the old building, converted it into offices, and the required new 
buildings were added at the rear of the site away from the street. 

Beauty and usefulness can go hand in hand if good sense guides the way. 
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THE GOLDEN THIRTIES 


I N 1838 Strzelecki found gold ore at Hartley, thus establishing scientifically for 

the first time its existence in Austraha, but since his discovery was small it was 

almost washed away by the tide of history which roared across the country 
in the fifties in the form of the great gold rushesd 

However, for the Colonial period generaUy, and for Colonial arcliitecture in 

particular, it was the ten years of the 1830s that were golden, in the picturesque, if 

not the mineral, sense. The very air was thick with the dust of growth, progress, 

and the production of wealth. Architecture exactly reflected these developments as 

the Colony bred and expanded. Brisbane Town had been settled in 1824, and thus 

were laid the foundations of the State of Queensland, and it was the thirties that 

saw first Perth, then Adelaide and Melbourne come into being as the continent 
began to take on its modern form. 

In 1829, with the annexation of what was called the Colony of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, the whole of Australia became British territory; New South Wales still 

occupied all the land east of the 129th meridian of longitude, which had replaced 
the 135th meridian as the boundary in 1825. 

In Sydney, Sir Richard Bourke, who assumed the governorsliip of New South 

Wales in 1831, found himself quarrelling continually on questions of governing 

power with his Executive Council, the members of which were also involved in 

die great current struggle between the emancipists and the exclusives, who were 

deeply engaged m attempts to control the increasing masses of wealth which were 
pouring from the land. 

By 1838 the richness of the land was recognized abroad, for Governor Gipps, in 
reply to the address of welcome presented to him after arrival in the Colony, stated 
that England now looked upon Australia as a country of wealth and importance 
soon deservmg of free institutions.^ The convict colony was graduaUy giving wav 
to an increasingly self-reliant nation. Charles Darwin, after visiting Sydney m isJ 

wrote of New South Wales: ^ ^ ieymi830, 

... on the whole, as a place of punishment the object is scarcely gained but as a 
means of making men outwardly honest^f convertmg vagabonds, most useless in 
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one hemisphere, into active citizens of another, and thus giving birth to a new and 

splendid country—a grand centre of civilization—it has succeeded to a degree perhaps 

unparalleled in liistory.® ^ 

Justice was getting more even-handed. When twelve white men massacred 
twenty natives at Myall Creek, seven of the murderers were sentenced to death. 
This was the first time in AustraUan history that such a penalty had been imposed, 
to the vast surprise of the criminals, who thought it extremely hard that white 
men should be put to death for such a trivial cause.^ Indeed, we need not be 
astonished at their resentment, for in the past the aborigines had been considered 
less than animals, fit only to be shot, sometimes in batches, for sport. According to 
one authority, not a few settlers, as a matter of habit, used to answer the aborigines’ 

requests for food by giving them cakes made from wheaten flour with a portion of 
arsenic added to sweeten the mix.® 

Punishment for smaller offences was still harsh. When some “out and out 
dreadnought youngsters” were brought before a district court, one of them gave 
an impudent answer to a question in cross-examination. He received a reward of 
fifty lashes—“very properly”, according to the contemporary historian.® How¬ 
ever, the jury system was estabhshed in New South Wales in 1830, so that the 
administration of law was gradually to become less arbitrary. 

It was indeed an age of virility and progress. When the local postmaster heard 
of the proposal that stamped envelopes should be used to carry mail, he adopted 
the idea straight away and the New South Wales Government Gazette of 14th 
November 1838 announced the sale of stamped envelopes at is. 3d. a dozen. This 
was the first use of stamps in the world, since England did not adopt the system 
until 1840. 

Tasmania was sharing in the great increase of wealth that New South Wales 
was enjoying. In Hobart Town by 1828 the office of Colonial Architect had been 
incorporated in the Engineers’ Department when the joint office of Civil Engineer 
and Architect was taken over by John Lee Archer, a man who was to become 
almost as important to the island’s architecture as Greenway had been to that of 
the mainland.’ 

In 1829 Archer had in progress in Hobart Town a female factory, military 
barracks, a new jail, and extensions to the Colonial Hospital. At New Norfolk, 
higher up the Derwent PJver, he was building a parsonage house, whilst Laun¬ 
ceston and Norfolk Plains were both gaining churches designed on his drawing 
board. At Newtown his group of orphan school, arcades, and church fixed on 
Austrahan ecclesiastical architecture the curious design elements of the Gothic 
Revival some ten years before the first examples appeared on the mainland, at 
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Sydney. In 1831 he commenced building his great causeway over the Derwent 
River, and the first stones were laid for the Customs Quay, both of which were to 
become conspicuous buildings, effecting great changes in the appearance of Hobart 

and ensuring the endurance of Archer’s fame, even without the help of his own 
conscious efforts in the latter direction.® 

With a sense of pubhcity almost equal to that of Greenway, he wrote copi- 
ously of the many buildings erected to his designs during the ten very active years 
in which he had charge of the island’s pubhc works. 

By 1830 the whole of the settled parts of Tasmania were developing so rapidly 

it could be reported that “at every turn may be seen the hand of industry converting 

woods and wastes into enclosures, while churches, houses, barracks rise as it were 

by magic”. Most of this work was, and some of it still is, of high architectural 

quality. A number of the buildings such as the still-surviving bridge erected at Ross 

in 1834 were very decorative, being strangely ornamental for Australian Colonial 
work.® 


Except m Tasmania the convict system was dying and, even at the start of the 
decade, it was being replaced by immigration. As early as 1824 Governor Brisbane 
had asked for free artisans, and Governor Darling was to repeat the request. John 
Dunmore Lang, the Scots churchman who figures so prominently in Austraha’s 
history, brought out a whole shipload of tradesmen and their families. In this way 
the year 1831 saw Sydney receive a considerable addition to its budding-labour 
strength in the form of nineteen stonemasons, seventeen carpenters and joiners, 
four cabinet-makers, and three plasterers. Two years later, when the worth of these 
men would have been proved. Governor Bourke informed the Colonial Office in 
London that Lang had done an excellent service in introducing “useful and respect¬ 
able artizans”. In the years 1832 to 1836 a total of 7524 assisted and unassisted 
immigrants arrived in the Colony.*® 

The town was expanding rapidly along its unpaved streets, which were not, in 

themselves, an unmixed blessing, for we know that ist February 1836 “was a 

de ightful day m Sydney—the sun not much hotter than a furnace, while an agree 

ably strong and warm breeze from the northward raised clouds of dust that were 
very diverting”.^^ 

Another scheme was advanced for a new Government House, and James 

Chadley, an architect who combmed land-surveying and even a little auctioneering 

with his practice, exhibited a cardboard model of his proposed buildmg the 

dimmuatc formation of which excited admiration, as did the accompanying 

sketches which promised Sydney one of its noblest edifices for fifty years to come^ 
but the design was to remain a project only.^^ ’ 
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In 1835 Governor Bourke reported to London that he had the almost embarrass¬ 
ingly large fund of ^92,535 13s. of d. in the Colonial Treasury, and that since there 
were more builders available he intended to spend his surplus on public buildings. 
The Bigge era was manifestly as dead as it could be. Bourke wanted to get on 
immediately with jails, courthouses, and one other urgent item—'‘a lunatic asylum 
is an Establishment that can no longer be dispensed with. In tliis Colony, the use 
of ardent spirits induces the disease called dehrium tremens, which frequently ter¬ 
minates in confirmed lunacy.” Rum was obviously still king, and his rule demanded 
jails and courthouses as well as the asylum.^^ 

Besides reporting his, for those days, bulging treasury the Governor said that the 
pockets of his subjects were also in a satisfactorily heavy and rotund condition, 
“and accordingly there has been in the last two years a considerable expenditure of 
private capital in Building”. 

As early as 1832 the Sydney Gazette in a leading article complained of the 
shutting up of the Government’s quarries, stating that “immense capital is being 
sunk in the erection of houses, shops, stores &c, and it is surely not unreasonable to 
request of Government every practicable facility for undertakings so enterprising 
and so useful”. The inhabitants were so busy with their building projects that at 
one stage the Government could not get tenders for public works at all.^'* 

In the year of Greenway’s death there were ten architects in Sydney, if we 
include Ambrose Hallen, who, however, was so busy with his activities in new 
fields that he no longer considered himself to be, or described himself as, an archi¬ 
tect. Standish Harris, by now an “Arcliitcct &c” was attempting to carry on his 
practice from the Rose and Crown Tavern, with indifferent success. 

Of the ten architects, the activities of eight will be found to be described in this 
book. The other two, Francis Clarke and Joshua Thorpe, remain obscured by time 
and history. William Bradridge, who once presumed to call himself an architect, 
and indeed so signed a sketch of St James’s Church that has come down to us, had 
returned to liis original sphere and honestly described himself as a builder. 

Roads, too, were expanding. The old tracks and cart roads could not carry the 
greatly increased traffic. New routes spread hke a network across the land, and 


bridges and culverts multiplied. 

Towns no longer started as a few bark huts scattered along a track. Town 
planning had been introduced as a policy of government as early as 1829, when 
Governor Darling’s regulations were submitted to the Executive Council and 
adopted.^® The town of Maitland, now known as East Maitland, was formally laid 
out. It is interesting to compare the regular plan of East Maitland which came into 
being under supervision, with the vague, haphazard, and unsatisfactory plan of 
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West Maitland (now known as Maitland) which grew up in a more casual and 
disinterested age. 

The official town-planning regulations had nineteen articles, the most interest¬ 
ing of which were that building blocks were to be one chain wide and 5 chains 
deep (an extraordinary depth, apparently for stock); main streets 100 feet wide, 
with 80 feet of carriageway; secondary streets 84 feet wide, with 66 feet of carriage¬ 
way; and building fines in all streets 14 feet from allotment frontages, although 
open verandas were allowed to project beyond this fine. Door steps were to be one 
foot above the crown of the road, and occupiers were expected to maintain the 
footpath in front of their properties, and also to connect their buildings to any 
public sewers that rmght be available. The regulations very wisely provided a dis¬ 
cretionary clause, so that where the grid-iron plan contemplated in the regula¬ 
tions could not be applied because of the natural configurations of the site the 
Surveyor-General could vary the plan as needed. 

An almost perfectly preserved example of a town plan laid down under these 

regulations is provided by Raymond Terrace, which was founded in 1837 on the 

left bank of the Hunter River, between Maitland and Newcastle. Although several 

periods of development are discernible in the buildings of Raymond Terrace, the 

original town plan has survived in its entirety, except where two streets at the west 

end of the town have been interrupted to allow a sports ground to be formed in a 
natural and suitable amphitheatre. 

The pre-planning of towns has one general drawback in that arbitrary assump¬ 
tions have to be made in compiling the plan and natural factors are sometimes 
overlooked. At Raymond Terrace the planner intended that William Street, which 
serves the cross-river punt and is the main artery out of the town, should become 
the focal point of the plan, the main street. However, since the river provided the 
best and cheapest method of transport, all the mills, stores, and shops gathered close 
to Its banks, so that the narrow and physically unimportant King Street became, 
and remains, the social centre of the town. It is to be noted that anything in the 
nature of a civic square or a market place was not even contemplated in the regu¬ 
lations, and towns in Australia ever since have sadly lacked the amenities that such 
planning would have provided. 

Dignified and consciously arcldtectural town planning was little valued in 
early Australia. William Dawes’s and Greenway’s efforts in this direction had been 
swept aside at Parramatta and Sydney. Newcastle, too, was to lose its admirable 
and monumental plan which had been set down soon after 1800 when the httle 
settlement on the banks of the Hunter River went by the name of Kingstown. A 
great civic square was laid out, facing the harbour and the sun, reaching from the 
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FIG. 76. The south front, Willandra, at Ryde. (See note *76.) 

river bank to the hill now crowned by Newcastle cathedral, with all the principal 
streets leading neatly and conveniently into the great open space. If Kingstown’s 
square had been preserved for Newcastle, the modem city would have gained 
immeasurable architectural benefit. 

With the regulations of 1829 and, a little later, with the laying out of the new 
capitals of Melbourne and Adelaide, town planning again achieved importance, 
but in all these cases the surveyor’s hand lay more heavily on the plans than did the 
architect’s. 

Architects were very busy during the thirties, and the names, lives, and work 
of conspicuous men can be traced in detail. The important architects are treated 
fuUy in later chapters, but there were also numerous lesser men at work, most of 
them unknovm. They contributed a wealth of beautiful architecture to the 
country, some of which has survived. Not by any means were all these designers 
architects; many a house was designed by a builder who was quite unconscious of 
the fact that he was applying the principles of architecture. He was working at the 
end of the Georgian period, by which time hundreds of years of fine building had 
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so established good principles within the craft that to provide an excellent design 

became an almost automatic reflex. It was not so much a matter of self-conscious 

good design, as an absence of bad. There were, of course, some rotten apples 

amongst the fruits of architecture, as there always will be, but the general level was 
good. 

In a less distracted age than ours a knowledge of architecture was an accom- 
phshment, an additional pohsh, which brought extra pleasure to life, so that the 
building owner often had sufficient architectural competence to be his own 
designer. WiUandra at Ryde (76) is a house of this type, its formal Georgian lines 
showing all the expected details. Like many a Colonial house, WiUandra has a 
superb site, being set on the southward decHvity of Ryde PliU, whence it commands 
wonderful views up and down the Parramatta River. The house is now somewhat 
mutilated, and closely hedged in by suburban development, which has not, how¬ 
ever, destroyed the grandeur of the site. The south front, except for the inevitable 
paint, is unspoiled and the fine stone columns have survived in almost perfect con¬ 
dition. These are only 8 inches in diameter at the base and are turned from one 

single shaft of stone. The veranda, with these fine columns, and the interesting 
valance board, runs round three sides of the house. 

The joinery throughout is of high quality, the entrance (Frontispiece, 77) and the 
hall screen beyond being very rich. The house is remarkable in that aU the timber 
used in it, even for rafters and ceiling joists, is first-quaUty cedar. The brickwork 
beneath its modern paint is, inevitably, of a beautiful soft-toned sandstock brick. 

Holbeck (78), on Miller’s Point, Sydney, is a very similar house to WiUandra, 
but the veranda runs across the front only.i^ Both houses have coupled columns 
to mark the entrance, and Holbeck has them coupled at each end of the veranda as 



FIG. 77. Fanlight in the inner hall, 

WiUandra. 
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well. The columns at the latter house are of wood and have a neat and simple pad 
for a cap, the necking being grooved into the shaft. In the semicircular hall of the 
house the internal doors follow the curve of the wall, and it speaks much for the 
joinery of these curved doors that they are still in very good condition. The roof at 
Holbeck has an internal valley—a hollow roof as it was once called—so that rain¬ 
water has to be carried mside the building, across the ceiling, by means of a large 
lead-lined box gutter. The french doors at ^Villandra and Holbeck have many 
points of similarity, and both houses show the traditional classical balanced facade. 

Another house with all these features, but of one storey, is the old cottage which 
still survives in Kent Street, Sydney (83). W^e have seen in an earlier chapter that a 
drawing made in 1830 gives us an accurate idea of its date of origin. This one small 
cottage gives us a tiny glimpse of what early Sydney must have been like when it 
was still a growing town. The bases of the veranda columns have rotted away, but, 
if the early drawing is to be beHeved, they were exactly the same as the caps, which 
are, curiously enough, an exact attic” base used upside down—an original idea in 
an otherwise stereotyped architectural formula. 

Roseneath, in O Connell Street, Parramatta, Just north of the river, is a very 
typical one-storied Colonial house, with a three-sided veranda included under the 
main roof (82). The entrance door, in a single leaf, is 3 feet 5 inches wide, with a 
fine traceried elliptical fanlight and typical Colonial side-lights. This beautiful 
entrance has now been spoiled, as usual. The great success of the design of this house 
comes from its simplicity and its satisfactory proportions. These again depend upon 
the horizontal effect given by a roof which has only one ridge to the front but 
which shows three hips to the rear, and upon the fact that the floor is almost at 
ground level. 

The thirties were the period of the nice little house, simply planned, unpreten¬ 
tiously designed, and conceived in quiet good taste. Even the most humble houses 
delight the eye as single units, but when they were set out in whole streets, with 
lovely materials, beautiful colours, and no worrying ornament, the overall effect 
must have been superb (79). Even in detail they showed the same intelligent sim¬ 
plicity. A cottage at the corner of Hunter Street, Parramatta (80), survives to show 
us the treatment of ordinary building details in smaller work. Corrugated iron has 
now covered the old wood shingles of the roof of this house, and coats of paint hide 
its lovely brickwork, but the original design can still be appreciated. 

The unpretentious town house also followed a simple pattern of quiet excel¬ 
lence, and had a distinct English cast to the style of its architecture. The old terrace, 
now destroyed, in Kent Street, Sydney (81), was a typical example. The facade 
presented nothing but a wall punctuated with openings, success depending entirely 
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on proportioning and selection of detail. The corrugated iron on the roof 
inevitably concealed the original spHt-wood shingles. 

There are many houses and cottages such as these still in existence. A cursory 
search in the older parts of towns founded in Colonial times will reveal a great 
number of them, mostly in a mutilated condition but still having enough of their 
former selves left to allow a lover of architecture to obtain a sound insight into 
Colonial methods of design. Little is known of their individual origins, and in 
most cases it is impossible to trace the designers; but these unknown men contri¬ 
buted much to what is now reaUzed to be a cultural asset of national significance. 


Above this substratum of good vernacular design by smaller men, in the 1830s 
there was an increasing overburden of fine work by conspicuous men. Architects 
were becoming more important figures in the world than they had been for a 
hundred years. In England, the noble patron with an almost-tame architect in his 
retinue had nearly disappeared, so that architects were no longer flunkeys but self- 
respecting professional men. In 1834 the Institute of Architects was formed in 
London by these men who had begun to feel their quahty, and in 1837 their associa¬ 
tion received a Royal Charter to become the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
This was too remote from New South Wales to have immediate effect, but it shows 
the new background that was to give architects firm social confidence.^® 

The age of colonial expansion found the men it needed; explorers, legislators, 

planners, designers, and builders. One figure who stands out was Major Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, 


a great explorer, a fine practical surveyor, and engineer of no mean order, author, 
poet, sculptor, artist, engraver, inventor, and exquisite draftsman, the chosen carto¬ 
grapher of'Wellington s battle-fields, afterwards , . . Knight of Hanover; such was 



FIG. 83. Cottage at 531 Kent Street, Sydney. 

(See note *83.) 
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the man under whose direction came the whole of the survey and pubhc works of 

New South Wales; a man of tireless energy, with whom difficulties only existed to 
be overcome.^^ 


It is no wonder that the architecturally ineffectual Ambrose Hallen had come 
under the censure of such a man. The fact that MitcheU could teU the gold from the 
dross in the people about him is shown by the fact that two of his proteges, Mor¬ 
timer Lewis and David Lennox, were to be amongst the most prohfic designers of 
Colonial Australia. 

Mitchell himself was extremely active, and besides carrying out his purely 
exploratory work, wliich was considerable, he surveyed all the existing roads. By 
1833 he had laid out a system of roads for the whole of the Colony, though he 
added, “when they will be made God knows”. 

Early in his period of office as Surveyor-General he had completed a cart road 
connecting Sydney with the Hunter Valley and Newcastle. By 1823 a road of sorts 
which ran from Richmond, on the Hawkesbury River, to Wallis Plains, and then 
eastward down the Hunter to the Newcastle settlement was in use. However, this 
was only a bridle track, and a long one too, for it reached far to the westward to 
avoid the thousand-foot mountains and the swamps along the coastal strip. 

The settlers soon began asking for a cart road, and as early as 1825 a practicable 
route was found by crossing the Hawkesbury BJver at Solomon Wiseman's punt, 
pushing across the backbone of the ridges, and so down into the lovely vales and 
valleys that form the system of the Wollombi. The year 1829 saw the road open, 
and all sorts of products began to roll down its length, not to Sydney, be it noted, 
but northwards to the Hunter and so to Maitland, which was fast becoming the 
capital of the plains. 

Major Mitchell, the surveyor and designer of the road, journeyed along it with 
considerable satisfaction in 1831. Not only did his road provide communication 
between parts of the Colony, but, according to the major, its being there served to 
banish to remoter regions “the bushrangers, of the sub-genus banditti”, who were 
making their presence felt in Australian life. 

But this road, so much the pride of his heart, was already doomed by the 
presence of a httle hussy with the saucy name of Sophia Jane, the first steamship to 
ply Australian waters. Such was her influence on coastal trade that in 1855 Mit¬ 
chell’s Report upon the Progress made in Roads and in . . . Public Works in New South 
Wales said that the road, “the most elaborate public work in the Colony, had been 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and, strange as it may seem, without having ever 
been much used by the public”. 
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Mitchell was active in Australian aflairs for more than thirty years, and his 
pohtical interests even involved liini in a duel with the man who was to become the 
first Premier of the New South Wales Parliament, Stuart Donaldson. This duel 
occurred in September 1851, and was the last known to have been fought in 
Austraha. In the best tradition of all Australian duels it was, of course, quite harmless 
to all parties concemed.^^ 

As Mitchell’s roads increased and multiphed, the need for heavy flood-proof 
bridges became acute, and since it was the golden era of the 1830s there was 
naturally a man available for the job, the perspicacity of Mitchell soon bringing 
him from his obscurity.^^ 

Mitchell has left a specific record of his discovery of David Lennox; he was 
working on a stone wall in Macquarie Street, Sydney, and, after learning of his 
experience in bridge-building, Mitchell had him officially appointed as builder and 
designer-in-chief of bridges. 
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DAVID LENNOX 


C oincidence caused David Lennox to be born in 1788, the foundation year 

of Austraha, but it was economic pressure that forced him across the seas 
to the scene of liis most important activities, and of his great success. He 
was bom at Ayr, in Scotland, and in his early years he roamed England following 
his craft of stonemason. During this time he worked on some important bridges, a 
circumstance which was vitally to affect his future life in a new landd 

The great period of building that began with the Georgian era of architecture 
was coming to a close, and as a result there was in England a surplus of finely 
trained craftsmen and a force of skilled labour greater than the country could 
maintain. Emigration became one answer to the problem, as John Dunmore Lang 
saw when he availed himself of the opportunity to 
to New South Wales. 

Lennox decided to try his luck in Austraha, an extract from a letter of recom¬ 
mendation dated 1832 from a former employer showing why: * England seems now 
to be overstocked with tradesmen, and you trying one of the Colonies is not a bad 
plan, as your children can be left in Scotland until you make a settlement.”^ His 

wife had died four years previously, so his decision must have been that much 
easier to make. 

At one time Lennox worked on a stone bridge across the Severn at Gloucester 
in the west of England and on the Menai suspension bridge in north-west W^ales. 
Both were designed by the great Thomas Telford, and the latter was described as 
a fitting monument to the transcendent genius of the first arcliitect of the age”.® 
This quotation is important in that it shows the status of technicians connected with 
architecture at that time. Today we would unhesitatingly class Telford as an 
engineer rather than as an architect, but this is because it is our modem view that 
the engineering branch of architecture is a spcciahzed science. This view is less than 
a century old. The whole previous history of mankind shows that building- 
engineering and architecture were no more than related manifestations of the same 
thing. It was not until the great scientific expansion of the nineteenth century that 
structural mechanics became the subject of theoretical analysis, and that there was 
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bred a school of specialized technicians who were more concerned with laboratory- 
analysis than actual building. With the immense impetus given by the application 
of their speciahzed findings in practice, architecture found a new technique that, 
through misunderstanding, at first debased architectural design. But intelhgence 
and experiment soon corrected matters, and architecture and engineering are once 
again merging together to produce beautiful buildings, exactly in the spirit 
of the Georgians. The resulting outward forms are new, refreshing, and exciting. 

Lennox arrived in Sydney as an unassisted emigrant by the Florentia in August 
1832, just a few months before the Surveyor-General, Mitchell, made his attempt 
to find a new and better route for the W^estern Road.^ Some thirty miles west of 
Sydney, from Emu Plains, the old road had made a most difficult ascent through 
the tangles of the eastern slopes of the Blue Mountains, with a particularly nasty 
section on Lapstone Hill. Mitchell found a much better route, with good gradients, 
which avoided this difficult part of the mountain; however, a bridge across a deep 
gully was needed at one point. Here was Lennox’s opportunity. Immediately after 
his appointment as Superintendent of Bridges he was given the job of designing 
and forming the necessary bridge (84).^ 

Some doubts were at first entertained about his abilities, for Governor Bourke 
reported to England as follows: 

Mr Lennox will, I hope, turn out to be a useful Builder; but, as the work upon 

which he is now engaged is his first attempt of any magnitude in the Colony, and 

having been previously to his arrival employed in subordinate situations only, I 

must withhold my opinion of his competency, until the work upon wliich he is 
engaged is more nearly completed.® 

The Governor did not have long to wait for material upon which to form his 
opinion. In less than six weeks nearly all the stone for the bridge was cut, Lennox 
training his men as he went along. So well did he teach them that the Roads 
Department was later most anxious to retain the services of men so skilfully taught 
instead of letting them go on to the open labour market.^ 

Lennox, at first, had difficulties with his carpenters and sawyers. He was so 
short-handed that on one occasion the absconding of one man stopped completely 
the work in the sawpit where the arch centring was being made for the bridge.® 
Lime was obtained from Windsor, but powder was scarce, and most of the quarry¬ 
ing had to be done by hand with the expenditure of prodigious labour. The guard 
for the party of twenty at the bridge consisted of an overseer, a constable, and an 
armed sentry; and an amusing old drawing shows this last-mentioned worthy 

doing his duty, whilst Lennox himself appears at work near the lower abutment 
or the bridge. 
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He gave his personal attention to the work at Lapstone until May 1833, when he 
transferred to a new job near Liverpool. An overseer was left to complete the Lap- 

stone bridge, which he did by July of that year. 

At the end of the month Governor Bourke journeyed along the road and was 

“much gratified with the rural splendour of the bridge”, as well he might be. It 
was the first stone arch of any size in New South Wales, and both in design and 
construction it has much to commend it. Technically it has interest in that the road 
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FIG. 85. Lansclowne Bridge. Prospect Creek: west elevation. David Lennox, 

architect, 1835. (See note *85, 86.) 









takes a sharp U-tum at the head of the gully, and so the northern side of the bridge 
takes a sweep that earned for it the nickname of the Horseshoe Bridge. The arch in 
this curved surface thus curves in plan, section, and elevation, and the edge of the 
arch stones as a result also traces a pure but comphcated curve, the whole showing 
that Lennox had full command of geometry. The arch is small, having a clear span 
of only 20 feet 3 inches, and the bridge proper is not quite 47 feet long, the 
remainder of the approaches being made up of dry-packed, square-rubble revet¬ 
ments. The keystones are carved, one bearing the date “a.d. 1833”, and the other 
“David Lennox”. According to evidence presented in about 1920, the word 
“Builder” was then just discernible under Lennox’s name, but by 1930 it had dis¬ 
appeared altogether.!® Otherwise the stonework survives very well except where it 
has received the attentions of the inevitable vandals who are such a disgrace to, but 
a constant part of, Australia. 

One of the walls has a slight crack, which appeared soon after the completion of 
the bridge. Our old friend Ambrose Hallen reported the matter, but Lennox 
decided that it was of no consequence, a decision which has been completely vin¬ 
dicated by time.!! The bridge remains in isolation now, for the Great Western 

Mitchell’s older road whose gradients gave 
such satisfaction when the route was discovered. 

Before the completion of the Horseshoe Bridge, Lennox had transferred Iris 
headquarters to Prospect Creek at a spot seven miles north-east of Liverpool. An 
earlier wooden bridge at this point, which carried a great deal of traffic to the 
southern part of the Colony, was falling to pieces, and a sum of ^1083 5s. 3d. had 
been voted for a new one. Apparently Ambrose Hallen had prepared a scheme for 
the bridge,'^but Lennox, being Superintendent of Bridges, produced his own 
design. His working drawing, which has come down to us, shows that he had 
command not only of constructional teclinique but of draughtsmanship as well. 
This original design varies but httle from the completed bridge (85, 86).!^ 

The subsoil on the site being mostly of thin sediment over rocky strata, Lennox 
founded Iris abutments on the bedrock, and, because of the tendency of Prospect 

Creek to flood, he spanned the stream with a single arch so that the flow of the 
stream would not be impeded. 

This great arch is unquestionably the most attractive building Lennox ever did. 

It has a peculiarity in that the curve of the arch proper is five-centred, while the 
curved line between the buttresses is segmental, that is, struck from one centre. 
Any description of this bridge must necessarily be technical in character, because 
its success comes from profound geometrical causes, and, as we have seen] Lennox 
was a geometrician of very great skill. We have seen bis minor effort at Lapstone, 
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Road sweeps south of it, neglecting 



where the elaborate curve of the arch was necessary, but at Prospect Creek he 
could have been activated only by artistic fervour. Although it may look simple 
on paper, the combination of the pseudo-eUiptical and the segmental lines is 
extremely comphcated. The author invites anyone interested to trace out geometri¬ 
cally the extremely pecuhar resulting line which forms itself on the soffit of the 
arch. This effect is most unexpected, and the shaping of the stones in the transition 
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FIG. 86. Larisdowne Bridge. (See note *85,86.) 

area of the curve is a masterly example of sohd geometry. This subtlety of line, 
combined with a thin crown to the arch only 5 feet in thickness, gives the bridge the 
particular character which has earned its artistic reputation. The radiating arch 
stones, or voussoirs, are very large in scale, some of them being nearly 8 feet long, 
all perfectly worked. 

As the clear span is no feet, the wooden centring must have been an achieve¬ 
ment in itself, a fact of which Lennox was not unconscious, for he embodied his 

views in a letter: 



If such a bridge as tliis was to be erected in any part of England there would be from 
fifty to one hundred mechanics employed at it; if it was in London all the quarries 
between Cornwall and Aberdeen would have been supplying stone for it; the timber 
would be prepared for it in Russia and America: here everytliing is to be done by 
the men on the spot, and four mechanics are all that can with great difficulty be 
procured.^® 


The arch rises to 26 feet above mean water level, for Prospect Creek is tidal at 
this point. Having to allow for the variation of the surface of the stream would 
have compheated the building operations.^^ The approaches to the bridge are all in 
dressed stone and sweep up from the ground in subtle but most lovely vertical 
curves; since they are curved in plan as well, we see Lennox up to his old geomet¬ 
rical tricks. The parapet is kept clean and simple with the restraint that characterizes 
all his work. It will be noted that the fundamentals of good arcliitecture can be seen 
throughout this design. Every part of it is not only necessary but beautifully 

shaped so as to be aesthetically pleasing without the addition of meaningless 
ornament. 

Lennox found his own quarry for the stone for the Prospect Creek bridge. It 
was brought to the site in punts, sometimes at night if the state of the tide demanded 
it. He also asked to be allowed to employ some of the men he had trained at Lap- 
stone. He looked after his men, took an interest in their welfare, and often apphed 
for, and got, remissions of sentence for them. He was even able to wheedle extra 
rations for them from the government stores, which was no mean feat. However, 
when some of the men at the Prospect Creek quarry absconded, became drunk, 
and rioted, he took immediate disciplinary measures, for although he was kindly 
Lennox could be strong, which is not surprising, since that combination of charac¬ 
teristics would be essential to a man in his position. He could not have succeeded 

in producing good work from previously unskilled men unless he understood all 
their needs.^^ 


Governor Bourke laid the foundation stone on ist January 1834, naming the 
work Lansdowne Bridge after a politician of the day who was then important to 
colonial governors. In the reports of the occasion, Mr Lennox was described as the 
arcliitect.16 It will be noticed that throughout the records Lennox is referred to as 


Superintendent of Bridges, architect, engineer, and builder, and, in fact, he was all 
of those things, but his salary was only £120 a year. Before the completion of 
Lansdowne Bridge he asked for an increase, but asking and getting proved to be 
different things, and he had to wait a long time for liis merited increase. By Decem¬ 
ber 1834 be was practically in revolt over his expenses, which, he pointed out, 
were 15s. a day when travelling, whereas his salary was only 8s. 6d. a day. The 




Deputy Surveyor-General strongly urged a higher reward for the man who was, 
he said, arcliitect, builder, clerk of works, and superintendent of convicts, and 
trainer of craftsmend^ 

Landsdowne Bridge was named on 26th January 1836, the Governor having 
chosen that date because it was the 48th anniversary of the founding of New South 
Wales. The day was sunny, the assembly brilhant, the procession of exhibits of 
colonial produce impressive, and the cold collation eminently satisfying. The 
upper crust returned to Sydney that night to put the finishing touch with a vice¬ 
regal ball at Government House.^® 

Major Mitchell was the only important figure absent from the festivities and 
he was duly reprimanded by the Governor. Lennox liimself received a special 
grant of ^^200 in honour of the occasion. In 1835 his salary had at last been raised 
to ;^250 a year with 2s. 6d. a day forage allowance, but the special grant must 
have been most welcome.^ ^ 

The bridge languished unused for nine months whilst the toll gates were being 
completed, for it was inconceivable that anyone should use a bridge without tolls, 
even if it had been opened by the Governor himself.^® The delay was probably 
caused by professional jealousy, because there were two architects and a Superin¬ 
tendent of Bridges concerned in the design of the toll houses. Lansdowne Bridge 
cost only a little more than ^1000. In the two years 1843 and 1844 the tolls 
amounted to more than ^1300, so that it was a fme source of revenue to the 
Government.^^ 

The bridge has come down to us, and, strangely enough, no one has spent time 
and money in mutilating it, which seems a serious oversight in the light of what has 
happened to our other early buildings. Here, though, the torture is more exquisite. 
Lansdowne Bridge was designed by Lennox to carry horse-drawn traffic, which it 
did ably and well for more than a century, and could do for a few centuries more 
except that now the vibrations caused in the bridge by 40-foot motor-driven 
trailers, heavily loaded and travelling at great speeds, are such that grains of sand are 
continually being shaken from its great stones, so that they are gradually being 
eroded away. 

During its building, Lansdowne Bridge had served as Lennox’s headquarters, 
but long before its completion he was busy on other projects and was often absent 
in the interior. 

At Berrima he built a stone bridge very like the Lansdowne one, but of smaller 
size. It was one of his few failures, for, although from Mitchell s sketch of the 
bridge we can judge it to have been a handsome structure,^^ its designer had mis¬ 
calculated the effects of floods in the Wingecarribee River. In 1858 flood waters 
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HG. 87. Lennox Bridge, Parramatta, as it was in 1929. It has since been shockingly 

mutilated. David Lennox, architect, 1836. (See note '*87.) 


broke the arch and temporary repairs were apparently made. These lasted until 
i860, when a new flood swept the whole bridge away.^^ 

Many smaller bridges were under his supervision but need not concern us here. 
In 1833 he became involved in the long and tedious negotiations for a proposed new 
crossing of the river at Parramatta. We have already seen that Ambrose Hallen 
received an insult when it was proposed that a prefabricated iron bridge be brought 
from England. Lennox had prepared several sketches, and even the Governor had 
intervened, saying tliat he particularly wanted “an ornate bridge”.^* The Assistant 
Surveyor then took a hand and produced a plan for an arch of such restricted 
dimensions that Lennox was fearful of flood damage, ^^hilst all the argument was 
proceeding the old bridge was rapidly growing so decrepit that cattle began to 
fall over its sides, to the understandable chagrin of stockmen. Lennox, always 
the man of action, very wisely went quietly ahead making the centring for his 
version of the bridge, and then stated, firmly, that since he had done all that work 
he had no wish to alter the design. Faced with this fait accompli opposition collapsed 
and on 22nd October 1836 Lennox announced that he was about to start the 
bridge itself^^ It took some three years to build, and was perhaps the least satis¬ 
factory of Lennox’s designs (87). Although the approaches showed all the softly 
graded curves of his other bridges, the main arch was coarse and heavy. 

It will be noticed that the past tense is used in speaking of Lennox’s Parramatta 
bridge. The reason is that although a bridge does cross the Parramatta River, and 
although some of Lennox’s stones are still visible, his design has been so shockingly 
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altered that it is foolish to refer to the hacked and butchered fabric as his work. In 
1912 it was widened for a tramway, and in 1935, apparently to celebrate its approxi¬ 
mate centenary, the Main Roads Board began alterations which, though necessary, 
were carried out in a way that from the aesthetic point of view could only be 
called infuriating. A succession of Parramatta councils, without any noticeable 
reputation for knowledge of liistoric value or for good taste in a district that used 
to be rich with both, contributed their share to the desecration of Lennox’s work 
to produce the poor remains (75).^® 

Lennox was associated with Parramatta in various ways. In 1843 be became 
District Surveyor, but only held the appointment for a year.^’ He was displaced 
from his office of Superintendent of Bridges when reduction of the estimates took 
place on ist January 1844. Tbe Colony was in the midst of a financial depression 
and, as usual, building work was one of the first activities to be curtailed. 

Lennox is reputed, on somewhat slender evidence, to have designed the original 
St Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, built in 1839 in Church Street. If he did design 
this building it gives us cause to say that it seems a great pity that he did not confine 
himself to his bridge-designing. 

In 1845 he was in Melbourne as Superintendent of Bridges in Port Phillip. 
He prepared a plan for a bridge of 150-foot span to cross the Yarra River at 
Swanston Street. His design received approval and he commenced building work 
in 1846 (88). Four years later the bridge was opened and christened Prince’s Bridge, 
but it did not last long, for it was demolished in 1884 when the channel of the 
Yarra River had to be altered and widened.^® It was very like Parramatta bridge 
in appearance, but more than twice as large and of much more elegant proportions. 
The immediate abutments of the arch had wide, smoothly dressed stone piers, with 
semicircular-headed niches, contrasting with the rusticated stonework of the main 



FIG. 88. The original Prince’s Bridge, Melbourne, 1846 (demolished 1884). 

David Lennox, architect. (See note *88.) 
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portion of the bridge. The turning of the arch was not nearly as graceful as in 
Lennox’s other bridges, the voussoirs in particular being very awkwardly radiated 
at the abutments. 

Lennox finally retired in 1853, the Victorian Government having voted him a 
gratuity of ^3000, which would have recompensed liim somewhat for his six 
years at per year, with increases to in 1852 and to the more appro¬ 

priate sum of ^600 in 1853.^® He had been in charge of roads, bridges, and wharfs, 
but full details of his Victorian work have not so far been made available. His had 
been a most crowded hfe, and liis works were numerous. In New South Wales, 
besides the bridges already reviewed here, he prepared designs for some fourteen 
others that were never built. The surveying of the sites and the designing of the 
structures is enough to keep a modern man busy, but Lennox actually constructed 
the bridges himself, and in addition he often devised and built the necessary gear as 
he went along.®® 

He returned to Sydney in 1855, a firm and dour-looking old Scot, complete 
with chin whiskers, to live again at Parramatta, where he built himself a house in 
Campbell Street. He also designed the house Rose Vale near Little Hartley, west 
of the Blue Mountains, and this small building shows a harkening back to an earher 
period, for its arcliitecture has more of the excellence of 1830 than the decadence 
of 1855.®^ 

David Lennox died in Parramatta in 1873 at the age of 85, and, as with Green¬ 
way, his burial place is unknown.®® A very small proportion of Iris extensive work 
has come down to us, but some of it is in such a condition that we can readily 
appreciate the skill in design and construction of tliis first real bridge builder of 
Australia. 
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JOHN VERGE 



F necessity we must keep retracing our steps in time if we are to see all 
aspects of the work of the men who made the 1830s so architecturally 
rich. 

If we go back to 1832 we find the records suddenly spotted with the name 
of John Verge. He was an architect of considerable importance, and in that year 
his work was honoured by a leading article in the Sydney Gazette: 


We have seen a drawing of the plan and elevation of the shop and premises now in 
course of erection by Mr Samuel Lyons at the comer of George Street and Charlotte 
Place, and we must say, it promises to be by far the most spacious and superb building 
in the town. For elegance of design and essential convenience as a family dwelling 
and a place of business, it will be unrivalled by any edifice we know in the colony; 
and from the very conspicuous part of the town it is to occupy, it will form a striking 
ornament to the capital of Australia. We consider it only an act of justice to add that 
it is the design of Mr verge, an architect who has done much for the embelBshment 
of Sydney and its environs. To his judicious taste we are indebted for the elegance 
of most of the villas on Woolloomooloo Hill, some of wliich are worthy of the 
suburbs of London.^ 


The paper was too fulsome, for the design of Lyons’s store was a rather dull essay 
in late Regency style. 

Samuel Lyons was a great merchant of the day who on 4th January 1834 
advertised in the Sydney Gazette that he had then moved into the new premises 
that Verge had designed for him. The Charlotte Place mentioned in the leading 
article is now known as Grosvenor Street. 

It will be noticed from the quotation above that Verge by 1832 had built a 
number of buildings near Woolloomooloo, and therefore he was already very well 
estabhshcd in practice. His professional activities from 1830 to 1837 are known in 
detail, for his account book for those years has been preserved. It is extremely 
unfortunate that similar documents belonging to other architects have not come to 
hght, because Verge’s account book, though obscure in some particulars, is never¬ 
theless a splendid record of his commissions, which, by brief analysis of the list, can 
be put into reasonably accurate chronological order. 
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FIG. S9. Denham Court. John Verge, architect. 






























of his many villas on Woolloomooloo Hill, Tusculum in Manning Street, 
Potts Point, remains and for a long time served as a private hospital.^ It has been 
much altered by additions and the closing in of verandas, but the main rooms 
were used as hospital wards and were httle disturbed. The apartments are gener¬ 
ously proportioned, the former drawing-room being quite adequate for a ten-bed 
ward. The house was built in 1831 for A. B. Spark, an important man of his day, 
although alterations were made on completion of the house to suit Bishop 
Broughton, who would seem to have been its first occupant. Tusculum is rec¬ 
tangular on plan, with verandas supported by cast-iron columns at their edges 
right round two floors. The veranda ceilings are more than usually ornate, being of 
panelled cedar that looks very weU against the finely dressed stone walls. 

Quite close to Tusculum, at Rockwall Crescent, is the well-preserved Regency 
house that Verge designed for John Bushby; it is still known as Rockwall. The 
design shows Verge in his most restrained and pleasing mood, although the 
columned porch seems to overpower the flanking verandas in scale. 

Near Rockwall, but much lower down the contours of the Potts Point hill, is 
Elizabeth Bay House, still enjoying its superb view across Sydney Harbour to 
Manly, six miles away. The Honourable Alexander Macleay, Colonial Secretary 
of New South Wales, no less, commissioned Verge for the job, but this is not sur¬ 
prising since the list of Verge's clients looks like a Who's Who of the tliirties. He 
was consulted by most of the important people of the day, his reputation growing 
with each new design. Even the great W. C. Wentworth employed him as archi¬ 
tect for ciglit small speculative houses in Sussex Street, Sydney.^ 

Elizabeth Bay House shows Verge at his best and worst as a designer. The main 
elevation is a simple Regency front (91), whilst the sides, less ambitious but per¬ 
haps more pleasing, have large curved bays running through the two floors. 
Behind the good, clean line of the parapet is a low-pitched slate roof, which, even 
when seen from the high ground above tlic house, is unobtrusive. The general 
impression given by the design is of quietness and good taste, the severely stuccoed 
walls being relieved only by the somewhat stiff mouldings run in the plaster work 
and the elaboration of the entrance. The rear of the house is unstudied and lacks the 
neatness of the other elevations. 

The interior has some splendid rooms, the stair hall (92) being one of the finest, 
and perhaps the best, of such things in Australian Colonial architecture. Elliptical 
on plan, the stair and its upper landings sweep completely round the curved walls. 
The doors opening into the hall are elaborately framed in Doric pilasters and 
entablatures in beautifully worked cedar, whilst the brackets under the landings 
and the wrought-iron balustrade arc rich, but not offensively so. The stair itself is 
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FIG. 91. Elizabeth Bay House, Sydney. John Verge, architect, 1832. (See note *91.) 


a stone geometrical stair getting natural light from above by a lantern-light in the 
domed ceiling, the surface of which is covered with shallow panels. The gallery 
that gives access to the upper rooms and opens into the stair hall through tall arches 
imparts a wonderful sense of spaciousness, and this, combined with the masterly 
geometry of the stair hall and first-class craftsmanship leaves nothing to be desired 
in Verge’s best essay in interior design. 

The french windows on the northern front give beautiful light and superb 
views to main apartments, but the box-frame windows, 14 inches high, on the 
south front give no view and very little light to the former servants’ rooms, which 
are cramped, mean, and awkwardly planned. The difference between rooms for 
“the Quality” and for the servants is most painfully marked in this house; added to 
this the layout of the house is uninspiring, for Verge was, unfortunately, an 
extremely poor planner. Though he could conceive in the grand manner the 
principal parts of a building, he seemed to tire and falter when trying to co¬ 
ordinate all the parts into a whole. 

Even in minor work he got himself into unnecessary planning difficulties. In 
1832 he prepared a plan for a house for James Busby, who was about to take up 
his appointment as British Resident in New Zealand (93)- Although this was in¬ 
tended to be a timber house, pre-cut for shipment, it was full of waste space, 
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FIG. i)i. The elliptical hall, Elizabetli Bay House. 


which would liavc involved, as a consequence, the transport of a great deal of un¬ 
necessary building material. The inconvenient placing of the rooms is self-evident, 
and the multitude of cupboards and store-rooms show that Verge did not know 
what to do with the surplus space caused by his awkward room arrangement. 

The remoteness of the kitchen from the dining-room cannot truly be blamed on 
him, for this is the usual Colonial custom. Indeed, Verge added a refinement in the 
form of a covered way from the kitchen to the house proper. In many plans of that 
day there was no protection at all between the kitchen and main wings. 

Verge’s letter to Busby sent with this plan is worth reading. The somewhat 

apologetic language of the second paragraph makes one supect that Verge himself 
was not satisfied d 
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Sydney, 8th. Novr., 1832. 


Sir, 

I have sent you a Design for a house intended for your residence in New Zealand, 
which I hope will meet with your approbation. It is to be framed in Sydney, weather 
boarded outside, and lath and plaster inside. 

In this Plan I have studied economy as much as convenience, as everything will 
be very plain; the rooms, Stores, and closets may appear numerous, but they are 
small; and I tliink you could not dispense with any of those conveniences in a 
Country like New Zealand. 

The whole expense of Erecting and completing the same (if by Contract in Sydney) 
I estimate at I5S- 4^., Five hundred and Ninety two Pounds 15s. 4d. 

With a view to reduce this Estimate, I have enquired of several Gentlemen who 
have establishments in New Zealand, if it would be possible to get a portion of the 
Materials there at a cheaper rate than in Sydney; the result of that enquiry is that you 
cannot depend on getting any part of them there, unless you take men with you to 
procure them. 

Under these circumstances, I think it would be better to procure all materials 
here, more especially as the Building Timbers wliich are used here, are more durable 
than any Timber that I have seen from that Country. 

I am, &c. 

T. Verge. 


FIG. 93. The Busby 
house, Bay of Islands, 

New Zealand. Plan by 
John Verge. 

(See note *93.) 
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Busby, too, was not happy about the plan and later had Ambrose Hallen alter 
it, although from what we know of the latter’s work we are not encouraged to 
think any great improvements were made.^ However, the house did turn out to be 
very beautiful in appearance. 
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Besides town houses. Verge designed some country houses, two of them quite 
important works. Denham Court is to be found south of Sydney on the spur of 
land which thrusts out above the village of Ingleburn towards Bunburry-Curran 
Creek. From here, to the northward, can be seen Macquarie Field House on its 
200-foot escarpment. Between Liverpool and Campbelltown the high ground runs 
parallel to George’s River, and on every spur of land pointing eastwards may be 
found a Colonial house or the foundations of one that formerly existed. 

With an eye for country, the owners of the early houses naturally chose the most 
commanding sites, and this part of the landscape provides superb settings for the 
houses, which, from their high positions, enjoy hmitless views over almost virgin 
country towards the coast. Behind them, to the westward, is the beginning of the 
Cowpastures country, so that the map is tliick with the names of historic houses 
and towns. 

The original Denham Court was a single-storey house, but in 1832-3 the owner. 
Captain Richard Brooks, enlarged it by adding a two-storied wing, with two 
flanking bow-fronted one-storey rooms.® This front is a small replica, at least in its 
main features, of Denham Court in Middlesex in England, which was erected by 
the Bowyer family in 1670. Captain Brooks’s “visits to General Bowycr in Eng¬ 
land, no doubt, made him familiar with Denham Court Mansion”, and he was so 
impressed by its architecture that he decided to reproduce it in the antipodes.'^ We 
may presume that the descriptions the captain gave Verge were verbal only, for 
that would account for the differences that occur between the two Denham Courts 
on opposite sides of the world.® 

The Australian Denham Court (89, 94) shows Regency influence with the 
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FIG. 95. Denham Court: the stair in the Hving hall. 


familiar stucco walls, neat trim lines, and the simple shallowly recessed panels. |The 
projecting porch and the surrounds to the french windows are of stone, but these 
have long since been painted over. These french windows and the main door all open 
into the large Hving-hall which extends across the width of the house between the 
two bow-fronted wings. This room is 14 feet liigh and is generously proportioned, 
with a fine geometrical stair along the west wall (95). The balusters of the railing 
to this stair are simple and square, and the design owes its main effect to the semi¬ 
circular sweep of the handrails and the foot of the stair. The floor is paved with 
flagstones, each 18 inches square, laid diagonally in the room. The doors into the 
Hving-hall are much larger than is normal, being 3 feet 3 inches wide and 7 feet 
4J inches high and set in arched recesses 10 feet 2 inches high (96). The glass doors 
in other parts of the house are even taller. All the joinery, as is to be expected, is of 
cedar finely detailed and beautifully worked. The reveals of the ground-floor 
windows are formed of the usual hinged panelling that opens out to form defensive 
shutters. 
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LIVING HALL GLAZED DOORS 


FIG. 96. Doors at Denham Court. 

Denham Court, without its former estate, still exists in beauty, lovingly cared 
for, but showing the shakes and agues of age. 

It is interesting to compare the two drawings of the east front of the court. One 
is a technical scale elevation, and the other a sketch impression, both forms of 
drawing that have a place in architectural draughtsmanship. 

Slightly to the west of the court is Denham Court chapel (97). Again tliis is a 
self-conscious, but not very accurate, copy of the church at Denham in England.® 
It also was designed by Verge and shows him in his Gothic mood. Like most of 
the architects of the day he was uncomfortable in this deliberately imitative style. 
Verge’s planning might have been weak, but he had a bold command of fine 
architectural massing as long as he worked within the firm lines of Classical 
tradition. However, when he attempted Gothic work insincere sentimentality 
seemed to destroy his natural self-confidence. 

Mrs Brooks would seem to have been the instigator of the project for the chapel, 
because the items in the account book refer to her, or to her executors.!® Sketches, 
working drawings, and personal expenses were the subject of a charge for ^15 
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FIG. 97- The Chapel of St Mary the Virgin, Denham Court. 

Jolin Verge, architect, 1833. 


19s. in 1835. Later the executors of the estate were sent a bill for ^31 3s. ‘Tor 
making contract and superintending the erection of the chapel”. The main works 
for Captain Brooks, the “alterations See. to Denham Court”, were the subject of 
a charge of only ^57, which seems disproportionately low. 

It is often difficult to determine just what services were included in Verge’s 
charges. For instance, the fees for Elizabeth Bay House totalled ^^200, superinten¬ 
dence apparently not being included, whereas the owner of Tusculum, a house not 
much smaller in dimensions than Elizabeth Bay House, was charged for “design 
and supervision” ^70 only. It is interesting to note that although he submitted his 
complete bill to Alexander Macleay for Elizabeth Bay House in 1835, Verge 
received only ;^ioo at that time. For the remainder of his money he had to wait 
until 1842—seven years.This strange inconsistency seems to run through all 
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Verge’s charges. In 1835, for surveying the ceiling of Sydney College and getting a 
leak fixed he received ^5, and yet the next year for designing a Classical portico 
at the same college he received the sum of ^8. If a leak is worth ^5, a charge of 
only ^8 seems hopelessly inadequate for the portico wliich, large and imposing, 
he added to Edward HaUen’s earlier work at the college. When he charged ^6 is. 
for “Gothic Church at Bungonia, plan, specification and agreement”, we can 
only wonder about that odd shilling. Plans, elevations, sections, details, specifica¬ 
tion and two estimates of Bong Bong Church by no means impoverished the 
trustees of the church, for they paid Verge ^^8 for those not inconsiderable 
labours.^^ 


Perhaps the most attractive bargain was gained by a gentleman named Charles 
H. Chambers, Esquire, who paid Verge only is. od. for a “pencilled sketch for 
a Castellated Priory”, a job which we feel would have been quite cheap even at 
double the price.'* 

In the Sydney Gazette of 14th April 1832 there appeared an advertisement 
by the Commissioners of St James’s Church, Sydney, inviting tenders from 
“Parties desirous of undertaking the proposed Enlargement of this Church”. Mr 
W. G. Verge, the great-grandson of John Verge, remarked to the present author 
apropos of the difficulties of historical study that when things went well with 
buildings the records seldom, if ever, referred to the architect. However, when 


walls cracked and roofs leaked, architects’ names were prominent in the complaints 
that were immediately, and often circumstantially, set down on paper.'^ The 
enlargement of St James’s Church comprised the building of vestries at the east end 

Verge 

sion. Nowhere is there any praise for the architect for his additions to Greenway’s 
church, which were so skilled that generations of people, including architects, have 
been deceived into believing that Verge’s additions were part of the original. No, 
the roof leaked, and so the Colonial Secretary wrote to J. Verge, Esq., Architect, 
telling him of an inspection by the Colonial Architect “of the Roof of the Vestry 
lately added to St James’ Church under your Superintendence and pointing out 
the insufficient manner in which the work has been performed, the rain having 
penetrated and spread over the ceiling and will probably cause it to fall.”'* 

A curious sidehght on this tiny incident in history is provided by the famous 
account book, which, as a general rule, meticulously records all the financial trans¬ 
actions in regard to any particular work. In most cases the final method of payment 
is neatly noted as being by currency, draft, a bill on a London commercial house, or 
whatever system was employed. Under the heading Commissioners to St James’s 
Church, we see the hne, “To sheet of detail drawings for proposed additions”. 


designed the exten- 


(25, 26), and, since the roof leaked, we know that John 
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but the money column is blank. It seems fair to ask if, after the disaster of the leak,^® 
Verge had the courage to claim a fee. 

It is unfortunate that this should have happened to such a fine piece of archi¬ 
tecture. If, instead of mutilating so many of our early buildings in the name of 
“additions” and “improvements”, poor designers could have carried out their 
alterations 'with but one-tenth of the refinement and feeling that Verge was able 
to infuse into the design of the St James’s vestries, then the long tale of the des¬ 
truction of an art could have been turned into a much happier story, and Australia 
would have been richer thereby. 

The vestries, as Verge designed them, were simple rectangular rooms, quite 
different in their interior aspect from the queerly shaped present ones. The in¬ 
trusion of the semicircular chancel into the vestry space was part of the extensive 
alterations made to the church in 1894.^"^ The arcliitectural treatment of the exterior 
of Verge’s addition, with its engaged pilasters and formal entablature of stone, is 
rich in the accepted tradition of true Georgian, rather than Colonial, arcliitecture. 
The small porches (90) either side of the vestry block arc superb in their restraint, 
and arc quite as good as Greenway’s Classic main porches to the nave. When the 
sun is pouring down on to the cast end of St James’s Church, and every projection 
casts a deep shadow, and every shadow sparkles with reflected light, the rightness 
of Verge’s design sense is completely established. 

Some of Verge’s remaining work has suffered the usual maltreatment. At 
St Scholastica’s College at Glebe, good as the buildings arc in many ways, may be 
seen only the remains, architecturally speaking, of Toxteth House which Verge 
designed. Not far away, in Darghan Street, is Lyndhurst, the design of which 
forms the subject of the first entry (in 1833) of Verge’s account book. 

At the south end of Hyde Park, Sydney, Lyons’s Terrace was a conspicuous 
feature for many years, Verge presumably having designed it, for the name was 
that of the Samuel Lyons whose premises in Charlotte Place were mentioned 
earlier.^® 

The old Royal Hotel in George Street was considerably altered by Verge, but 
his work was burnt down in a spectacular fire in 1840. John Terry Hughes, the 
brewer, served as his own architect for the reconstruction, producing a design that 
was one of the curiosities of Colonial architecture for ninety years. It was four 
floors high, battlcmcnted at the parapet, and had columned verandas up the whole 
fa(jadc, making an individual and distinctive, if architecturally peculiar, building. 

In 1834 Verge designed for AV. E. Riley a castellated house intended for the estate 
at Raby, but, with Verge’s poor Gothicism in mind, we may feel that it is fortunate 
that this scheme did not go on. He did a house at the corner of Bent and O Connell 
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streets, Sydney, long since destroyed, and a cottage at Maitland for the famous 
and competent Edward Denny Day, We may safely presume that Verge did no 
more than supply the plans for this latter job, for his fee was only ^6, which 
would not have allowed for travelling time and expenses.^® 

Verge received ^200 for designing and supervising the finest building to come 
from his drawing board. This was Camden Park, on which he was engaged over a 
period of years. It was designed for William Macarthur, brother to the famous 
John, and heir to the sheep kingdom in the Cowpastures, in the midst of which the 
house was to be raised.^^ 

Verge started the sketch designs in 1831, work progressing so well that by the 
middle of 1833 Elizabeth Macarthur was able to write that some apartments were 
nearly ready.^^ Some fifty years later large additions were made to the house, but 
fortunately they were in the form of a separate wing, which, though attached to 
the original work, in no way interferes with its character or setting. 

The general air of the house is one of quiet, easy dignity, and pleasing good 
taste. The main entrance doors lead into a stone-paved hall of satisfying loftiness 
but rather complicated arrangement: to locate the main stair something of a minor 
exploration is needed. 

As is usual in Verge’s designs, the planning of the house, in part, is cramped 
and awkward, but in 1833 at his client’s request he did include the first authen¬ 
ticated bathroom in Australia, and so ensured the inclusion of his name in every 
account of Australian social evolution. To Verge there was nothing special in this 
event, it being all in the day’s work to prepare a “working Plan, Elevations and 
Section of Alcove for Bathhouse at Camden”.^^ However, despite all the credit 
given to Verge in this matter, there is still the tantalizing puzzle of Ambrose Hallen’s 
possible priority at Rosyln Hall.’*^^ 

The elevations of Camden Park leave nothing to be desired, the main front 
being severe yet chaste and, to use a word in its Colonial sense, elegant. Only 
Verge’s original work has been included in the drawing, the later additions being 
omitted (99). A carefully balanced facade with Verge’s favourite white stucco 
walls, stone porch and window trimming, combined with most satisfactory pro¬ 
portions, result in a house of such visual excellence that it is always with a feeling of 
delight that the beholder secs it on the first, or any subsequent, occasion. The 
flanking single-storey wings arc more elaborately treated with pilasters, entabla¬ 
tures, and parapets, which makes them excellent foils to the more simply roofed 
central block. As in so many Colonial houses, the floor level is very near ground 

level, which gives an air of intimacy with the site that cannot result from a design 
with a higher foundation. 
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FIG. 99. Camden Park, Camden. John Verge, architect, 1831. (See note *99.) 


All the details are finely studied. The roof, although it has overhanging eaves, 
has a secret gutter let into the slate surface; the usual ugly eaves gutter is thereby 
ehminated and the rain-water downpipes fit neatly and snugly against the wall. 
The interior shows the same neat care, so that everytliing is satisfying without 
being spectacular (66). AU door and window openings have the same type of 
architraves as the fireplaces. 

The house is in wonderful repair. It has been Hved in and loved for more than a 
century, and such treatment has put an indefinable stamp of architectural quality 
upon it. The gardens are superb and are so well designed that the setting and the 
house seem to be one. The garden front has a large-columned loggia along its full 
length and this, though just a httle coarse in some of its details, makes nevertheless, 

with the garden, a superb composition (98).®^ 

The stone trimming round the windows so closely resembles those at Denham 
Court that we can almost hear Verge muttering, “When you’ve a good thing, 
stick to it!” Indeed the general composition, the architectural details and the innate 
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character of Camden Park and Denham Court are so ahke as to reveal a family 
origin, in the architectural sense. 

An entry in the account book for nth June 1836 shows that Verge’s account 
for Camden Park was paid by a set of bills on London, “all honoured”. 

Some of the additions to the original Macarthur house at Ehzabeth Farm, 
Parramatta, were designed by Verge, but we cannot now be sure which they were. 
Subiaco at Parramatta, and Tempe House, just south of Cook’s River bridge, are 
also attributed to him, as is Barham in Forbes Street, Darlinghurst, now part of the 
Sydney Church of England Grammar School for Girls.^^ 

As he progressed in his practice, Verge began to develop interests outside his 
profession. He had originally intended to settle on the land and now his old 
ambition returned. In October 1837 he appointed a colleague to receive all out¬ 
standing debts owing to him. In 1832 he lived in Bathurst Street, Sydney. In 1838 
he was listed as living at Dungog, on the Williams River. He also had a grant on 
the Maclcay River, the present town of Kempsey being built partly on his land.^® 

During his professional career he was associated with John Bibb, who was later 
to be an important architect in his own right. Some authorities maintain that Bibb 
was a pupil or a draughtsman in Verge’s office.^^ Certainly the two men worked 
together on a number of projects and there is still a certain amount of confusion as 
to tlie authorship of some of the buildings with which they were both apparently 
concerned. Bibb did not exert his full influence upon Australia’s architecture until 
many years later, so that he must have been a very young man when Verge was 
busy with his many works, which gives credence to the behef that Bibb was a 
pupil at the time.^® 

Verge died in July 1861, aged 79 years.He did not practise arcliitecture for 
many years, but in the decade of his professional life he contributed a greater 
amount of fine work and gave more brilliant colour to the architectural picture of 
the Golden Thirties than any other man. 
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THE GOTHS 


J AMES HUME is a very obscure figure in Australian architecture and is seen 
clearly only in fitful glimpses, like a figure moving in dappled shadows. He 
worked late in the decade comprising the 1830s, and only seven buildings 
have been traced to him. 

A large house called Greenknowe that formerly stood at the head of, and gave 
the name to, what is now Greenknowe Avenue, Potts Point, Sydney, has been 
attributed to him. This was in fact built in 1846 for John Gilchrist, and it was con¬ 
spicuous in the district for eighty years.^ 

In 1839 a report in the Sydney Herald established that Hume was the architect 
for a church in Wollongong.^ The account reads: 

... on 4th August the Newly erected Presbyterian Church in this flourishing town was 
opened by Rev. Tait. It is a neat brick-built edifice in the Gothic Style from a design 
by Mr Hume, and capable of containing three hundred people. When the tower, 
which it is intended to erect in front is completed it will be a great ornament to the 
village . . . The Reverend Gentleman appeared in an elegant new pulpit gown, 
presented to him by the ladies of his Congregation. . . . 


We hope the architecture of the church was worthy of the splendour of its popular 
pastor on this occasion. 

The church acquired its tower and spire, and a porch, in 1843 (100), but having 
been situated in what is now the business district of Wollongong it has long since 
been destroyed.® 

Hume also was the architect of St Andrew’s Cathedral in Sydney, his work 
preceding that of the great Edmund Blacket who completed the cathedral in later 
years. It is likely that Hume supervised and advised on Bishop Broughton’s idea 
for the cathedral, for the Bishop later claimed that the design was his. Greenway 
had designed the first cathedral, that “metropohtan church” whose progress was 
stopped by Commissioner Bigge after the foundations had been laid. In 1837 
Governor Bourke had the original foundation stone, which rested in what is now 
George Street, Sydney, taken up and relaid on the present site of the cathedral, to 
the west of the street ahgnment.^ 
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By 1839 considerable progress had been made in the new work, the walls of 
Hume’s design being so high as to be described as “rearing themselves against the 
skyhne”. Construction went ahead very slowly till about 1841 or 1842, when the 
financial depression, which caused the stoppage of so much building work, brought 
this to a standstill also. When building recommenced some of Hume’s work must 
have been incorporated in the present cathedral, but what it is and to what extent 
it went unaltered by Blacket is now impossible to determine. Hume’s design had 
its tower at the east end and when work stopped the walls were complete, ready 
for the roof to be put on.® 

One work by Hume that has survived, in excellent condition, is the house 
Lindsay (loi), on Darhng Point, Sydney, and it is chiefly from this that we must 
form our opinion of the quahty of liis work.® Lindsay, formerly spelt Lindesay, 
was built by Campbell Drummond Riddell who arrived in Sydney from Ceylon 
in 1830. Exactly when the house was built we do not know, but it was advertised 
for sale by Samuel Lyons, the merchant and auctioneer, in June 1841, in terms that 
suggested it had been in existence for some time. It was described as “forming a 
complete gentleman’s country seat’’ with summer-house and bath."^ 

Today, like those of so many houses of its period, Lindsay’s former grounds 
have been severely reduced by subdivision into building lots. Its former water 




FIG. 100, Presbyterian church, Wollongong 
(now demolished). James Hume, architect. 

(See note *100.) 
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frontage to Sydney Harbour has been shorn off and the house sits on a small 
island site bounded on all sides by Lindsay and Carthona avenues.® The main house 
is rectangular in shape, and beliind it runs a wing of service quarters that gives a 
broken and uneven line to the masses of the building, completely at variance with 
the simplicity of the main block; for, despite the obvious restlessness in the details 
of the front, the basic element is essentially a plain balanced facade in the formal 
Georgian tradition. The windows, the door openings, and the placing of the chim¬ 
neys all conform to the Georgian, and not the Gothic, formulae. The broken 
parapet line, with its false and meaningless gables, the string courses, and the 
heavily moulded chimney stacks are all in the nature of apphed ornament. So 
sterile was the Gothic movement that men such as Hume thought to create Gothic 
buildings merely by adding extraneous ornament to what were essentially 
Georgian ones. All this affectation, it may be noted, was external only. The moment 
one enters Lindsay the classicism of tradition is apparent. The doors, architraves, 
and the small moulded cornices above could be moved into Camden House, or 
similar buildings, and they would be perfectly at home.® 

It is fortunate that this innate Georgian spirit breaks through and overpowers 
the applied and, in detail, ugly Gothicism. Lindsay has charm, dignity, and an 
architectural quality that can only be called good. Today, its stone walls have been 
painted white, which gives a sparkling freshness to the somewhat too heavily 
moulded and worried wall surfaces. The slate roof means little in the design, being 
almost obscured, but the great chimney stacks arc a forcefully dominating feature 
of the composition. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the modern addition. Lindsay always lacked 
a veranda, and the owner, wishing to have some space on the sunlit side of the 
house, provided the accommodation for himself by having a small glass-walled 
summer-house, octagonal in shape, built at the east end of the terrace. In dais way 
the original terrace and the architecture of the house arc left undisturbed, whilst 
all the extra room required is provided neatly and adequately.^® 

One other important building which Hume did not design but whose erection 
he supervised was Burdekin House, which formerly stood on the west side of 
Macquarie Street, Sydney (102). This was the finest building in the Regency style 
in New South Wales, but it is doubtful if its design was local in origin. There is a 
tradition, but no proof, that the house was designed in London.” The skill in design 
was most marked, but even for his share Hume could claim credit, because the 
finished house was superbly built and beautifully finished and tliis would have 
required architectural supervision of no mean order, especially as Hume had to 
forsake his beloved Gothic detailing and work in the Georgian idiom. 
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no. loi. Lindsay, on Darling Point, Sydney. James Hume, architect. (See note *ioi.) 
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FIG. 102. Burdekin House, formerly in Macquarie Street, Sydney. Broken lines 

indicate the additions made after 1848. (See note *102.) 


The elevation was a perfect example of the late Regency development of 
applied plaster treatment, the walls being more restless and less true in architectural 
expression than the simple, smooth ones of such houses as Camden Park. In the 
simpler style the basic and necessary elements of the elevation, and those alone, 
are grouped harmoniously together. At Burdekin House a number of inessential 
elements were arbitrarily applied to what need only have been a plain wall pierced 
by the door and window openings. In the treatment of the actual infillings 
of these openings the designer of Burdekin House was on surer ground, although 
the diminution of the size of the window-panes as they got progressively higher 
was a curious and unusual treatment. The spider’s web over the main entrance 
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FIG. 103 A. Burdckin House: the main entrance door. 

door (103a) was once justly famous as the richest and most perfectly executed fan- 
light of its type in Australian Colonial work. The entrance door itself was a quite 
massive piece of joinery in one leaf, 4 feet 4J inches wide and 8 feet high. The 
knocker (103 b) was of cast iron of superb modelling. The window to the stair hall 
on the first floor was scarcely less rich than the main door below it. All the curves 
in the wooden sash-bars were sweetly and perfectly formed. 

The columns to the veranda were of wood, hollow and built up in sections, 

and had delicately carved Ionic capitals. These have survived, after a fashion, for 

the capitals on truncated shafts have been re-used for a veranda of St Malo, at 

Hunter’s Hill, on the Parramatta River. A detail of the stone piers of the fence is 
shown in another chapter (61). 
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P of Burdekm House had a central haU opening to rooms on either side. 

1 Ins^tollows the simple pattern so usual in houses of the period. The kitchen was in 

the basement, and the upper floors generally followed the outhnes of the ground 

floor, although for the bedrooms the available space was more closely subdivided 
than in the ground-floor rooms. 

The interior was very rich, the walls, probably for the first time in Australia, 
being decorated with rococo moulded plaster ornament applied to the surface.^^ 

The house, as originally built in 1841, was 79 feet wide at the ground floor, but 
only 55 feet wide at the upper floors. A view of the house in this form, and with 
the original lodge at the left-hand side of the main building, can be seen in Fowles’s 
Sydney in 1848.^3 some time the width of the upper floors was increased to that 
of the ground floor, this work being shown in broken line on the elevational draw- 
ing. Unquestionably, the additions, by bringing the elevation into the form of a 
rectangle, greatly improved the proportions and the appearance of the facade. 

The house was demolished in the 1930s and its passing has been greatly regretted 
by all those who have had a sincere interest in Australia’s early architecture. It was 
one of the finest examples of a Colonial house in this p^irt of the world, although 
a purist might cavil at its applied mural treatments. Its craftsmanship, its careful 
proportions, and its fine and sympathetically used materials made it a choice 
example of the art of a period fiom which too few examples have survived. 



FIG. 103B. Burdeldn House: 
the door knocker. 
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Hume was responsible for a country house too, for, from a builder’s claim for 
payment of wages, we know that he designed one for Sir Thomas Mitchell at 
East Bargo, a locahty that no longer appears on ordnance maps. The builder was 
Alex Burnett, who, writing in 1844, said, ‘ Mr James Hume, Architect, knows the 
duties I had to perform for Sir Thomas, I received several letters from him relating 
to the work and men.”i* This house may still exist, but so far there are not enough 
details of its whereabouts available to enable it to be traced. 

In 1841 Hume designed the curious Synagogue in Sydney (117) that is reviewed 
in a later chapter, but this can scarcely be called a credit to him.is 

And so another architect has appeared before us, had his little say, and passed 

from the stage once more. Neither socially nor architecturally was his work very 
important, but it does not lack interest. 


Another architect, represented by one known work only, was Thomas Bird who 
designed the still existing Church of St Peter, Cook’s River. As this was the first 
church to be built close to, as opposed to in, Sydney it caused quite a lot of excite¬ 
ment at the time.'® The foundation stone was laid on 9thJuly 1838 by the Governor, 
Sir George Gipps, himself, who was, as an enthusiastic newspaper reporter put it, 
“rapturously received’’. Bumpers were drunk in great profusion, and amid much 
pomp innumerable speeches were made. Bishops, lesser clergymen, and politicians 
got a great deal of the attention they so ardently craved, but the architect was not 
invited to partake of the oratory or the ceremony. He was tersely reported as being 
amongst those present, and there were others lower down the scale still, for, “after 
the company had separated, the workmen attached to the building were regaled’’. 
The reporter, however, was enjoying himself to the point of lyricism; “The day 
was delightful, joy seemed to pervade every bosom and thus was laid, in all inno¬ 
cence and mirth, the foundation of the first Church, within a delightful drive of 
four miles from Sydney.’’*’ 

It is quite respectable in size, being 90 feet long and 40 feet wide. In the Sydney 

area only St James’s Church antedates it, so the Church of St Peter naturally causes 

intense interest amongst historians. Architecturally speaking, least said soonest 
mended. 
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MORTIMER LEWIS 


M ortimer william lewis became Colonial Architect in January 1835, in 

succession to the unfortunate Ambrose Hallen who had been so skilfully 
eased out of the position. Lewis was to be Colonial Architect for 
fourteen years, the longest period that the office had been held by any one man 
up to that time. 

He had been a surveyor for twenty years, so, like Sir Christopher Wren, he 
came to architecture late in life. As early as 1815, in England, he received a com¬ 
mission signed by the Earl of Mulgrave appointing him Mihtary Surveyor and 
Draughtsman. In 1829 he was in Sydney, and on nth September he was appointed 
Assistant Surveyor to the Government and, therefore, to Ambrose Hallen, whom 
he was to supplant.^ 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, as Director of Works, got to know of him and, presum¬ 
ably because they were both surveyors and more certainly because Lewis had 
energy and ability, grew to like him also. Mitchell, indefatigable liimself, admired 
and patronized men of similar grain, and his respect for Lewis’s abihties is a matter 
of record. 

The new Colonial Architect came to his office at a time when the Colony was 
expanding and opulent, with rich and numerous opportunities for men of intelli¬ 
gence and diligence. 

In January 1835 Governor Bourke hinted in his report that at last he had a com¬ 
petent man in place of Hallen for the public buildings.^ It was in this dispatch that 
the need for a lunatic asylum adequate to cater for the rum-induced needs of the 
Colony was stressed, and the intention of building one declared. This, then, was in 
all probability Lewis’s first job. The design he produced was in the simple tradition 
of the rectangular facade with the small break forward in the centre, surmounted 
by the pedimented roof. Although we have seen this type of design many times 
before, Lewis added considerable sophistication to the rather naive earlier work. He 
made the facade in the proportion of three squares, and included a string course to 
give subtlety to the vertical divisions (104). The portico was remarkable in that it 
was designed with Ionic columns, and since the building was well on towards 
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completion in 1837 this must have been one of the first examples in Australia of 
the use of these more ornate forms. 

Previously all the Colonial columns had been very correct, or very free, versions 
of the Doric order (58)* The capitals of the columns of that order, being circular, 
could be turned on a simple spindle, an operation within the scope of even semi- 



WAP.D ftOOm AfeOVB, SMIUAP^ TO 6P»OUND FLOOF\ 



FIG. 104. The old lunatic asylum, Giadcsvillc. M. W. Lewis, architect 

1837. (See note *104.) 


s 1 cd men The Ionic capitals had to be carved by hand, which required a hich 
order of craftsmanship. Fortunately, die number of highly skilled craftsmen was 
now increasing as immigration brought more tradesmen to New South Wales. 

During the actual building operations at Giadcsvillc, Lewis altered the propor¬ 
tions of his origmal design, making them wider and more squat, and replaced the 
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pediment with a simple gable end, so that the resulting building was more like 
Bloodsworth’s earher design than ever. A wider door with a square head was more 
satisfactory than the intended narrow semicircular-headed one.® 

The plan of the asylum as Lewis originally designed it showed a more complex 
arrangement of rooms than we saw in earher buildings. The first floor was laid out 
in very much the same way as the lower floor, its internal walls being carried on the 
ground-floor walls in all cases. The building was of stone with slate roofs. 

From 1835 to 1837 this was the only public building ofimportance that was in 

any way advanced. The Colonial Office in London had asked that public works 

throughout New South Wales be reduced, only to be met with the Governor’s 

objection that a large number of buildings had been required for many years and 

that any building activity “may thus be regarded in the light of bringing up arrears, 

and the outlay upon them from the accumulated Revenues more as a past, then a 
current Expenditure”.* 

Lewis was extremely busy on his plans, and compiled a folder which he 

entitled “Public Buildings erected in New South Wales 1837”. For the first time we 

see his important works—the courthouses at Darhnghurst, Fdartley, Parramatta, 

and Berrima, and the police office at Sydney—all represented, as well as minor 
buildings.® 

Lewis’s architecture represented the most notable development of the Greek 

Revival that was to be seen in Australia. The spread of the Revival perhaps became 

greater after 1840 than before, but it was unquestionably Lewis’s work which 

influenced its course. This Greek Revival was a curious development in English 

architecture that had but little to do with normal evolution. At the beginning of 

the nineteenth century English architects studying on the Continent “discovered” 

Greece and its antique architecture. One of them, Charles Cockerell, measured 

many of the great Greek buildings and later published books of drawings, giving 

his studies to the world. From these, and other similar, scholarly folios the Greek 

Revival in architecture was to come, ably cherished by such men as Sir John Soane, 

designer of the Bank of England; Sir Robert Smirke, whose design of the British 

Museum cost ^1,000,000; and William Wilkins-all of whom were at various 

times to occupy the Chair of Architecture at the Royal Academy, so that their 

influence was very great. It is nevertheless clear from these facts that the Greek 

Revival was a bookish architecture, a dilettante movement that lacked the fire of a 
living evolutionary thought.® 

It was useful, however, to an energetic man like Lewis, whose voracious mind 
could find all It needed to feed upon in the published tomes of the Greek Revi¬ 
valists. So much was he under this influence that his method of drawing, amply 
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illustrated in the books of plans which he has left, followed exactly the technique 
of his intellectual guides whose “draughtsmanship reached a high standard of com¬ 
petency. . . . Generally a fine ink hne was adopted, with a free use of delicate 
colours.” This completely describes Lewis’s method of drawing. His lines are so 
dehcate that if they were any thinner they could truly be said not to exist at all. His 
representation was realistic and a big advance on the rather crude diagrams of his 
predecessors. He also favoured scales of 8 or i6 feet to an inch for his drawings in 
place of the earlier, more awkward, scales of lo or 15 feet to an inch. 

The Darlinghurst courthouse (105) is one of liis most important works, and is 
by far the best example of his erudite Greek Classicism. His other essay in pure 
Greek was the first Parramatta courthouse, long since demolished. The front of this 
was architecturally correct, but the rest of the building suffered from crudities of 
massing and mishandling of detail (109).’ 

At Darlinghurst liis touch was sure, and his treatment of detail was firm. It will 
be noticed that the facade of the building as Lewis built it, and as is shown in the 
accompanying drawing, consisted of a heavy pedimented porch in direct imitation 

. He later designed 

wings at each end, but he did not build them. The splendid wings which now 
flank and advance in front of the line of his work are much later additions done 
exactly in the spirit of the original. The elaborate scroll work in the pediment was 
probably added at the same time, because when Lewis completed his part of the 
work only the carved coat of arms appeared in that position.® 

The proportion of the front is somewhat marred by the treatment of the 
columns. The practice of stopping the flutes some 6 feet from the bottoms of the 
columns so as to form a dado is sound but the result is unsightly. The columns arc 
built of sandstone, and it is true that if the flutes had continued to the ground they 
would have been chipped and damaged by passing traffic, but the effect produced 
is awkward. The porch, which docs not project far enough, has a meanness about 
it which does not do justice to the semicircular apse which contains the entrance 
doors. The main doors are some 12 feet high, and the columns 23 feet. Other 
details are equally large, which gives the design a most imposing scale. The crafts¬ 
manship throughout is superb and gives great strength and refinement to the 
elements of the facade. 

The courthouse is simple and direct in its planning, and, except for the lack of 
cross-ventilation in the court, would have been satisfactory for its purpose. It will 
be realized that the original plan laid down by Lewis had to be altered and modified 
when the building was enlarged by the addition of the wings. 

The Darlinghurst courthouse would have been under Lewis’s personal care, 


of a Greek temple, placed on a rectangular elevation 90 feet long 
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and execution of all details is scrupulously correct. In the inland towns of Hartley 
and Berrima the work was in the hands of subordinates who were almost com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the refinements of architectural detailing, and tins had some 
rather queer results at times. At Berrima, Rattenbury—the Clerk of Works—did 
the best he could, but, being a long way from Lewis’s office in Sydney, he had no 
one to tell him that a Classical column has a shape that is controlled by rigid rules.® 
The humorous shape of the Berrima columns comes from his attempts to make 
sense of entasis, the name given to the subtle moulding of the shaft of a column, 
which gives it a pleasing curve to delight the eye. The setting out of the entasis is a 
somewhat complicated operation which would seem to have been beyond the good 
Rattenbury. Otherwise he did pretty well, and his work does justice to the pure 
simplicity of Lewis s design for this building. In regard to Berrima jail, which is 
usually attributed to Lewis, it is useful to point out that a contract was let for this 

building before he became Colonial Architect, and, hence, the design is not likely 
to be his.^“ 

Hallcn had apparently prepared a design for the courthouse, together with an 
estimate of ^looo. The lowest tender, in 1834, was ^2568. Governor Bourke 
laid a foundation stone in March 1835, but tenders were again called in 1836, this 
time, wc may safely assume, for carrying out Lewis s design. The main fabric was 
completed by 1838, but the fitting out dragged on until 1841.“ 

Hartley, wbich has another Lewis courthouse, is in the Vale of Clywdd on the 
western slopes of the Blue Mountains, and was one of the first settlements along 
the Western Road to Bathurst. A farmer, John Grant, built Moyne Farm there in 
1819, and W^allerawang House was built in 1822. The lovely valley soon came 
under cultivation, and, because of its position along the main road of the Colony, 

It received a great deal of attention from bushrangers. A police force was estab¬ 
lished and soon afterwards a courthouse and jail were projected, and so Lewis 
had another job. 

As his original drawing shows a design correct in its Greek details, we may 
assume that the supervisor on the site had difficulty in reading drawings. Lewis, 
if he had been present during building at Hartley, would never have permitted the 
entablature to be set flush with tlic walls so that the pilasters at the ends of the front 
became free-standing piers. The supervisor clearly mistook the soffit line of the 
entablature for an ordinary joint in the masonry and built accordingly (107). 
Neglect of these pedantic details would not have worried Rattenbury, nor does it 
worry the normal viewer today, but it would have been very offensive’to the idio¬ 
syncrasy of their designer. Architects and authors are like that. 

The beam over the porch entrance gave trouble too, for it had to be 14 feet 
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long. The only stone of tliis size that could be found had inherent defects, for it 
later broke and a wooden beam was substituted to support all the stonework above. 
This wooden beam was treated to look like stone, a trick which has succeeded in 
deccivmg many people. 

The plan of this courthouse is direct and is sufficient for the simple needs of 
today. The two cells in the main building were, however, insufficient in the past to 
hold all the guests, and a separate cell block was built near by, but this has now 
been demolished.^® While awaiting the arrival of the court many a bushranger 
languished here from time to time, including, by tradition, some of the notorious 
ones. The courtroom itself is a very satisfactory hall, well fit by the end windows 
and by small elliptical windows laigh up in the side walls. 



FIG. io6. Details of the Hartley courthouse. 
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From the front the courthouse is a good, if small, example of the truly Classic 
design of the period, but it is unfortunate that the front is only a false screen across 
what are virtually three separate buildings, as can be seen from the rear and sides 
(io6). The high front wall pretends that the building is one large mass, conceived 
in simpHcity and truth; the remainder of the building shows the hollowness of tins 
pretence. It is such false treatments as tliis that make dishonest arcliitecture, and 
Lewis, alas, was often guilty of such tilings. For the sake of Ins beloved Greek 
Revival he would try to cast his nineteenth-century buildings, with their totally 
different requirements, in antique Greek moulds, often with unfortunate results. 
The various details of columns and pilasters are in accordance with the accepted 
formulae of the style, and the entrance door with its sloping architraves and key 
pattern at the head is a direct imitation of the door of a Greek temple. From a note 
on the original drawing it appears that this building was duplicated at Yass. 

Lewis added a screen of buildings across the front of the old police office in 
Sydney which Greenway had started but which others had finished, their work 
including the ugly dome. In front of the building stood, in 1828, “three several 
stocks of unequal height, and instead of being grown over or about with grass and 
brambles as we have seen in England, they are in daily occupation”. The tenants 
mainly were drunkards who could not afford the 5s. ransom the law extorted. An 
cyc-witness has described the pelting of the pilloried people with rotten eggs and 
vegetables, so everything was conducted according to the best tradition in such 
matters. Lewis’s work comprised the building of a few offices, with a columned 
porcli in between, none of it very exciting (io8). The windows showed his fav¬ 
ourite subdivision into five panes in the vertical dimension, wliich gave sashes of 



FIG. 108. The police office, Sydney. The front screen 
by M. W. Lewis, 1837. (See note *108.) 
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FIG. 109. Designs by Mortimer Lewis. {i 
(B) Raymond Terrace courthouse ( 


(D) Newcastle courthouse (nc 



thouse (now demolished). 
1 ) A national school, 
ec note *109.) 































































































unequal height. He had used this at Darlinghurst, and he was to use it a great deai 
more in his designs.^^ 

The scope of his work was astonishing. In 1838 Governor Gipps reported to 
Lord Glenelg that: 

There are at present in progress in the Colony in the Department of the Colonial 
Arcliitect: i Government House, 11 Churches, 4 Gaols, i Lunatic Asylum, i Watch- 
house, 3 Courthouses, i National School, i Signal House, i Police Office, and 
numerous places of separate confinement; also in a few weeks there will be another 
Gaol, 3 or 4 more Courthouses, 2 Watchliouses, a Police Station, and another Church 
commenced, independent of the Custom House, Police Office, and other buildings 
at Port Phillip, and they are all under the superintendence of one Architect, Mr Lewis, 
of whose talents and assiduity I cannot speak too highly. 

As if he had not been busy enough around Sydney and in the country towns, Lewis 
was now designing for Melbourne as well! He had only one draughtsman, a clerk, 
and one clerk of works to help him in these extraordinary labours. The Governor 
certainly did not lack a reason for commending the assiduity of the arcliitect.^® 

It is not now possible to trace all the buildings in this list, the churches in par¬ 
ticular being something of a puzzle. An additional complication is that many of 
Lewis’s designs remained as projects only and were not built. Of those buildmgs 
that he did bring into being, a great number have since disappeared. 

In 1836, with Captain George Burney, the Chief Engineer of the Colony, he 
designed the semicircular quay which was to change for ever the name of the south 
shore of Sydney Cove. This design replaced Hallen’s incompetent one. The quay 

was begun m 1839 and took eight years to build, under the superintendence of 
Robert Paten.*® 

At the end of 1837 Sir Richard Bourke was replaced as Governor by Sir George 
Gipps, a man noted for his fearless efficiency. Lewis prepared another presentation 
set of plans entitled “Gaols, Courthouses, and Police Offices”. This manuscript is 
endorsed Willm. MaePherson, Clerk of Council”, and most of the drawings are 
on tracing paper, marked “copy”, and signed personally by Lewis. Contained is 
at least one example of every type of building needed for the enforcement of law 
and the punishment of offenders. There are watch-houses, police stations, court¬ 
houses, log jails, lock-ups, and—typical of the era—treadmills. 

He prepared the design of a grand and elaborate courthouse for the newly 
formed town of Raymond Terrace, but this proved too ambitious, and a much 
humbler court, possibly by Lewis, was built in that beautiful village (109).*’ The 
form of the building on the western and northern walls leads us to believe that it 
was just the nght-hand wing of an intended larger building. The Raymond 
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Terrace courthouse is still in active use, but, it is almost unnecessary to add is in a 

mutilated condition. Fortunately the interior of the Httle courtroom escaped the 

vandal and its plain walls and simple cedar panelling show us an untouched 
Colonial interior. 

Fourteen miles away, at Newcastle, on the site of what is now the General Post 
Office, Lewis built a large poHce office.^s Later this design was amended by convert¬ 
ing the centre of the btiildmg into a large, high hall to serve as a courtroom (109). 
This building showed Lewis in his more pompous mood. The general lines of the 
Newcastle courthouse were but little different from those of his design for the 
national school, but the latter, being less pretentious in arcliitectural treatment, 
would have been more pleasing; even here, however, he could not refrain from 
his meddlesome detailing of simple wall surfaces. The two gabled wings at the 
ends of the building had meaningless pilasters at the corners, and even more mean¬ 
ingless shallow sunk panels above the windows. Perhaps he cannot be blamed too 
much for his virtuosity, for he was fond of stucco and he was only using various 
elements of the Regency style in the manner accepted in his day. 

Lewis’s work also reflected the confused merging of the various architectural 

conceptions. The national schools were a mixture of Georgian and Regency; the 

Newcastle courthouse was a curious hybrid Greco-Roman concoction, and later 
we shall sec Lewis essay the Gothic. 

He was producing all his designs in the Colonial Architect’s Office, which was 
a long, narrow building attached to the east wall of Grccnway’s barracks in Hyde 
Park, Sydney. That he lived on the premises in 1844 we know, because he stated so 
when he gave evidence that men used to climb the barracks wall and get over his 
house by climbing along the valley of the “double roof”—apparently a most 
popular, if unofficial, method of leaving the barracks,^ ^ 

Lewis bought a most delightful estate overlooking Bronte Bay near Sydney, 
and commenced building a house. Before this was finished he sold the whole to 
Robert Lowe, a member of the first Legislative Council, and later Viscount Sher¬ 
brooke, who used the half-erected walls in a new design,^® Lewis lived in various 

parts of the town and suburbs, once at Adelaide Place, on Darling Point, in a house 
which has since been demolished. 

He had two sons, Thomas and Oswald. Thomas was a private architect, and he 
was the T. H. Lewis who painted the crude but fascinating picture, popularly 
known as The Cricket Match , which has been published. His view of Hyde 

Park, Sydney, in the forties of last century shows no less than five Greenway 
buildings. 

In 1843 Lewis designed the north wing of the Legislative Council Chambers in 
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Macquarie Street, Sydney, after part of the Rum Hospital had been converted for 
use by the councillors; the whole of Lewis's work here has, however, since been 
vastly altered.^^ 

He represented the Government in 1844 when he visited Maitland to witness 
the laying of the foundation stone of Maitland jail, usually attributed to him (no). 
The day of the ceremony was wild, wet, and windy, and only a handful of people 



FIG. no. The entrance to Maitland jail, 1844. Wall 
and entrance by M. W. Lewis. The buildings were 

added later. (See note *110.) 

braved the inclemency of the weather and climbed up the hill from Maitland town 

to the jail site; m any case, the opening of a jail would cause joy in but few 
bosoms. 

The entrance to Maitland jail is both unusual and architecturally interesting. The 
houses of the governor of the jail and of the lieutenant-governor project forwards 
from the jail wall to form a court, with the main entrance at the far end. The 
heavily rusticated stones to the windows, the projecting stairs, and the general 
strength of the design give a composition unique in Australian Colonial work. The 
architecture is in the happy state of being unmutilated, and it is only to be regretted 
that the buildings are so hemmed in that it is difficult to obtain an adequate view 
of them. 

The date 1844 was carved over the customs house which was built on the par¬ 
tially finished semicircular quay (iii).^'* This was a curious building that was out 
of scale. We saw, in an early chapter, how George Cookney designed the La 
Perouse monument as a large building, although it was small. Here Lewis designed 
the Customs House as though it were a small building, but it was really quite large. 
It was over 100 feet long, and its two floors together were over 30 feet high. The 
windows were very^ big in proportion, being nearly 10 feet high and 5 feet wide. 
As a result of these large dimensions the window-panes were nearly 2 feet long and 
represented what must have been one of the earliest uses in Australia of plate glass 
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FIG. III. The old Customs House, Circular Quay, Sydney. Attributed 

to M. W. Lewis. (See note *iii.) 


in ordinary windows. The doors were 8 feet high and so more accurately adapted 
to human size, but, because everything else in the elevation was so big, they looked 
too small. Nevertheless, tlie richly carved coat of arms above the door was perhaps 
the best part of the whole design. The broken line of the parapet was certainly a 
poor effort at decoration. This breaking up of the top of a building into a multi¬ 
plicity of nonsensical steps was to become habitual in badly designed Australian 
buildings and was to persist for more than a hundred years, to the great detriment 
of architecture; in this sense the old Customs House was to mark the beginning 
of decadence. It was built on the site of the present one, and was removed com¬ 
pletely when the new work was commenced. In the meantime Semicircular 


Quay had become known by the shortened name. Circular Quay. 

Lewis supervised the erection of the new Government House at Sydney. As 
early as 1825 Lord Bathurst had told Governor Darling that he could have a new 
one. The history of the project then became somewhat involved.^® A proposal to 
build a now house at Darlinghurst was shelved and the present site was then 
chosen. An architectural competition was held in 1827, but nothing came of it, 
even though the Governor s wife entered and won the tliird premium of ^ 20 . 
Greenway s hopes must have stirred into life when it was rumoured that he was to 


supervise the erection. He even had interviews with Mrs Darling about the design, 

and the first stones for it were cut in the quarry, but finally the whole project 
faded away.^® 

In 1833 James Chadley presented his scheme,^^ and other abortive projects 
were introduced at intervals until about 1835, when E. Blore, architect, ofLondon, 
a notable Goth, was, at last, commissioned to design the new building. As he was 
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working in the romantic age of architecture he exerted himself to produce a 
superlatively castellated, crenellated, turretted and bedecked vice-regal residence. 
That he succeeded in tliis object is beyond doubt. 

In 1837 the building was commenced from Blore’s plans, and the work on the 
site was put under Lewis s care, so that he was no more than superintendent on tliis 
job.^® He may have lost prestige at the time through taking a subordinate position 
in the work on a building that was the talk of the town. Today, the design of 

Government House, Sydney, attracts attention more for its interest than its 
excellence. 

A truly fine piece of Gothic design was heralded by (he Australian newspaper on 
3rd June 1841: “The Camden Church will be a very elegant and tasteful building, 
and does credit not only to its munificent founders, the Messrs Macarthur, but to 
the Architect and Surveyor employed, Mr Lewis.” The foundation had been laid 
in November 1840, but the work dragged on very slowly and the building was not 
consecrated by Bishop Broughton until 7th June 1849. It has always been known 
as St John the Evangelist, Camden (112).^® 

The stone came from a quarry at Denbigh, about four miles from the site of the 
church, and the bricks were burnt locally. Because of some quality in Camden 
clay, burning of bricks made from it produces a multiplicity of lovely colours that 
make a brick wall a delight. Even modern methods of machine pressing and 
mechanized kiln burning cannot altogether suppress the exuberance of the colours. 
In the modern face brick, which is treated by a special process, the colours can 
be reduced to almost dull uniformity, but in the “common” bricks, which are 
subject to burning only, they defy the colour-blind makers. 

At the church the colours are pink, russet, red and orange, and, since the bricks 
are set with a wide white or pale yellow lime-mortar joint, the result is more hke 
velvet than masonry. Drawings or photographs will not reveal such things; one 
must see architecture in situ to appreciate them. But, on viewing these lovely old 
wall, at Camden, it is wise not to be too much carried away by admiration for 
Lewis s genius in the handling of natural textures and materials. The Sydney 
Guardian gave him away: “It [the church] consists of a nave, chancel, and western 
tower and spire, all, including the spire being built of brick, and at some future 
time to be covered with plaster. The spire is already stuccoed.”®^ Lewis, we know, 
was a plaster and stucco addict, but for some reason his intention of doing the wrong 
thing to St John’s was fortunately thwarted and the walls remain in all their unin¬ 
tended glory. It is to be noticed that much of the beauty of the brickwork comes 
from the fact that the bricks are roughly laid ready for plaster. It is this air 
of casualncss which gives texture and feeling to a wall—qualities which are 
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completely foreign to the ideas of a modern bricUayer mechanically laying 
machine-made bricks. ° 

The spire, being also of brickwork, needed plastering to protect the many cut 
bricks which would result from the forming of the sloping sides and the angles, 
and this was done. But in this case the old weathered grey of the spire blends well 
with the natural colour of the walls. The original wood shingles, silver-grey in 
colour, blended much better than the red clay tiles now covering the roofs. 

The siting of St John’s is superb, for it is so placed on a low hill just east of the 
town that the tower and spire dominate the landscape for many miles round. The 
long nave, short high chancel, and tall tower all seem admirably suited to the 
location. The interior of die church is serene, with a stone-flagged floor, white 
walls, open-beamed roof, and cedar furniture. The organ—that instrument so 
difficult to place in many churches—is here placed at the west end of the nave and 
is carried on a gallery over the entrance door from the tower. 

Mostly by the intention of the designer, and partly by accident, St John’s 

Church, Camden, is perhaps the finest single example of the early Gothic Revival 

architecture in Australia. If other, and later, buildings had maintained this standard, 

much of the vituperation that has been heaped on Australian Gothic architecture 
would have been unjustified. ^ 

Towards the end of the 1840s there was a multiplyn^g of signs that all was not 

well with the Colonial Architect. In the Press were alarming statements such as: 

Let it not be understood that we charge the present Colonial Architect with 

incompetence, but we must say, that he has given but few proofs of a thorough 

knowledge of his high profession. As Lewis had literally covered the landscape 

with dozens of buildings, many of them very fine, one wonders what further 

proofs of his technical skill the Press required. The reason for his loss of face was 
to be sought elsewhere. 

He designed the Sydney Museum, which formerly stood on, or near, the site of 
the present museum. His design was not inspired, and the building with^its two- 
storied recessed porch and queer dome was dull, but his main mistake was in the 
estimates.Originally had been allowed for the building, and a further 

^^1500 was granted in 1848. In 1849, when yet another grant was sought, it became 
public that all was not well with the accounts. A committee of inquiry found that 
there was ^1300 outstanding to the builder, over and above the ^{^4500 granted, 
and the building was not yet roofed in. The fat was truly in the fire, and the ‘‘pro¬ 
fessed economists flamed into righteousness in the Legislative Council, demanding 
the abandonment of the whole project. However, enough money was granted to 
roof in the building, and later it was slowly brought into a state fit for use. A 
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further inquiry fixed the blame on Lewis, and he resigned the post of Colonial 
Architect after having held it for fourteen years without any complaint having 
previously been recorded against him. 

In that year of 1849 he bought three lots of ground behind Macquarie Street, 
facing Richmond Terrace and the Domain, alongside the Legislative Chambers. 
He built himself a house, which he called Richmond Villa, and which exists in 
excellent condition today as part of Parliament House installations (113).^^ 

Here Lewis showed his Gothic mood, and was by no means in his best form. 
The building has the asymmetrical plan of the so-called ‘homantic” style. The 
formal Georgian balance in plan and elevation was disappearing as designers began 
to appreciate that the main difference between Classic arcliitecture and Gothic was 
in the presence or absence of formal arrangement of the parts of a building. Never¬ 
theless, Richmond Villa still shows hereditary association with the Austrahan 
Georgian houses of twenty and thirty years before its time. The Gothic detailing of 
the woodwork is cumbersome and crude, but since it has been renewed several 
times in the past hundred years perhaps Lewis was not altogether to blame. 

Before 1850 the records were thick with the name Mortimer William Lewis, 

but after that date such entries become thin and sparse. In any case, anything he 

then did would not come within the early Colonial period with which we are 

dealing. In 1865 he signed a petition to the Legislative Assembly, so he was still 
active in affairs at that time. 

His is an important place in the development of Australian architecture, not 
only because of his official position, or of the large number of buildings he designed, 

but more certainly because he incorporated in his work all the influences that were 
at work upon contemporary designers. 



HG, 113. Richmond Villa, facing the Domain, Sydney, M. W. Lewis, 

architect, 1849. (See note *113.) 
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His early work was better tlian that which he did afterwards, but generalization 
is difficult, because St John’s, Camden, is an exception to the rule. But, unques¬ 
tionably, Darlinghurst courthouse is infinitely superior to the Customs House, and 
the police office at Sydney and the national school had a directness, a truth, that 
was almost entirely absent from the museum or Richmond Villa. 

Towards the end of his pubhc career Lewis began to show that his first con¬ 
viction of the rightness of purity in design was giving way before the confusion 
of the age where eclecticism and virtuosity were not only guiding principles but 
the very aim and ends of architecture. This is not really surprising, because his 
work came at the end not only of the early phase of Colonial development, but of 
a world era. Almost simultaneously with the slackening of the ebb of the last direct 
influences of the great age of the Renaissance, there was beginning to be felt, quite 
uncomprehendingly, the first pull of the currents of those rip tides that were to 
change the face of the world. 

Lewis was the last of the early Colonial architects of Australia. 
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THE END OF A PERIOD 


F or the convenience of liistorians, history seems to choose particular points in 
time at -wliich to make changes, to alter the current of events, and to start 
new trends. 

In Austraha, the year 1840 is the centre of the time which saw the end of the 
true Colonial period and the beginning of an entirely new development. Just as 
we are suddenly conscious that a boy is no longer a boy but a man, so, about 
1840, with equal precipitation, Australia was no longer a colony but a youthful, 
self-respecting, lusty nation. True cohesion and full self-government of the various 
sections of the country were not to come for sixty years, but they only confirmed 
the nationhood that had started in 1840. 

The big indication of change was the Order-in-Council issued in England on 
22nd May 1840, abolishing transportation of convicts to New South Wales. Tas¬ 
mania and Norfolk Island continued to receive them, and, more by accident than 
design, Melbourne, which was then still part of New South Wales, took delivery 
of others—about two thousand—till 1849. Western Australia was to ask for 
resumption of transportation and received convicts until as late as 1868.^ 

The important land squatters opposed discontinuance of transportation, natur¬ 
ally, and a lot was said for their point of view. Governor Gipps reported officially: 

No new Community (unaided by the accidents of War) has perhaps ever made 
such rapid progress in private and public wealth as the Colony of New South 

Wales. That this has been mainly the effect of Convict Labour is hardly to be 
disputed. . . .”2 

The bulk of the people, however, had come to hate the system as something 
distasteful in itself and foreign in origin. They publicly denounced “the intro¬ 
duction of expatriated villains from the gaols and penitentiaries of England”. The 
Australian, as against the Colonial, set of the wind is abundantly clear. By 1849 the 
Melbourne Ar^us went so far as to call for concerted action “to repel by physical 
force any other attempt to land convicts on our shores”. Three years later, when 
Earl Grey as Prime Minister attempted to re-introduce transportation, the citizens 
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of Sydney petitioned Queen Victoria for Grey’s dismissal, hinting that his actions 
were driving them to thoughts of secession from the Crown.® 

Although New South Wales, which included Victoria until 1851, continued to 
receive trickles of convicts for a number of years, free immigration had been estab¬ 
lished as a policy as early as 1837, when Governor Bourke had advised the people 
that the Government was offering bounties on the introduction of free labourers 
and mechanics into the Colony: “His Excellency is instructed to point out to the 
Settlers generally the expediency of their looking for the future to Immigration, 
rather than to assignment, as the source from winch they may obtain requisite 
labor for the cultivation of their lands and for other purposes.”^ Other purposes, 
of course, would include building. 

From 1838 on the wise and competent Governor Gipps was aided in his legis¬ 
lative duties by a Council of fourteen members—seven government officers and 
seven private citizens. A 4 eetings were open to the public, and debates were pub¬ 
lished in the Press, so that a sense of participation in government was felt by the 
people, even if their role was only supervisory.^ 

The brilliant Robert Lowe, “who descended on Sydney in 1842, [and] flamed 
here as a meteor for eight years”,® began, for the first time, to develop the entirely 
new idea of a partnership of Australia and Britain in “one mighty confederacy, 
confident against the world in arts and arms”.’ 

By 1841 the Governor could report that “a rapid improvement in the Social 
and Moral condition of the People is very evidently taking place. The old dis¬ 
tinction between Free Settlers, and persons who have been convicts or are of 
convict origin, is still preserved, but the virulence, with which it was formerly 
marked, is very happily subsiding.” The sense of being primarily Australians was 
beginning to override mere social distinctions, which would appear to have been 
fading in any case. However, the Governor further reported and sadly, that “drunk¬ 
enness, the fruitful parent of every species of Crime, is still the prevaiHng vice of 
the Colony”.® 

In 1842 an Act was passed by the English Parliament establisliing a partially 
elective Council for New South Wales; this provided the first real measure of 
self-government. 

Significantly, an electoral district for southern New South Wales was defined 
as being included within “a straight line drawn from Cape Howe to the western 
source of the river Murray, and thence the course of that river to the eastern 
boundary of the province of South Australia”. The future State of Victoria was 
thus delineated, although it was not to obtain separation from the parent Colony 
until 1851.® 
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The Government Treasury was, in 1841, replete with the sum of ^651,487 is. 

4d., the sale of Crown lands having accounted for some ^300,000 of that amount. 

The need for pubhc works was so great that even this sum was insufficient and, in 

addition, the pohtical machinery was too small to cope with the demands. A very 

important Act created municipal corporations with powers to deal with a large 

portion of this question, and thus local government was brought into being in 
Australia.!® 


Coincident with these developments was the exploration of the hinterland as 

the inhabitants began to seek knowledge of the whole of the continent. The 

squatters, who in the old meaning of the word were unauthorized occupiers of land, 

were pushing out into the unsettled districts. “As well attempt to confine an Arab 

within a circle traced in sand”, wrote Governor Gipps in 1840, “as to confine the 

graziers and wool growers of New South Wales within the bounds that can 
possibly be assigned to them.”!! 

The flocks and herds were growing so rapidly that the total of 41,000 bales of 

wool shipped to England in 1840 was to increase to 138,000 bales by 1850.!^ In 

1843 John Radley invented the first, imperfect, harvesting machine to gather the 

plentiful harvests of South Australia, and thus began the era of mechanized farming 

which gradually was to replace the old peasant hand methods. In 1845 the great 

Burra Burra copper mine was discovered in South Australia, and it was to yield 
/^400,000 in six years. 


Altogether the Australia of the forties was a different place from the mere 
collection of settlements that it had been previously. 

Physically, too, Sydney was changing. From a mere town it was undergoing 
metamorphosis into a metropolis, and it was by this term that the inhabitants 
described it. In 1836 a proposal to light the streets by gaslight had been greeted 
ironically by the Australian: “Wc cannot but lament this, as Sydney may in that 
case lose its present reputation of being the very worst lighted town in Chris- 
tendom.”!! The street lamps at that time were oil-burning and gave but a feeble 
glow—when they were not smashed by mischievous boys. On 25th May 1841 the 
Australian Gas Light Company lit the Sydney streets with gas, which was wel¬ 
comed as a great improvement, especially by the boys who saw in the lights much 
better targets.^*^ 


A cross-harbour punt was plying between Miller’s Cove and Blue’s Point. 
Edward Knapp produced his scheme for a “floating bridge” to Balmain. This 
was to be a steam punt pulling itself along on a great chain lying on the harbour 
bed, counterweighted in large pits at the Sydney and Balmain ends. The punt was 
to be 50 feet broad and 60 feet long, the prows decorated with bunches of carved 
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FIG, 114. Part of Sydney in the 1840s (after a contemporary painting by Joseph 
Fowlcs in the Mitchell Library). The view looks south-east from Observatory Hill. 
The commercial district of Sydney Town along George and Pitt streets is hidden in the 
valley below the buildings in the foreground. The sixteen numbered buildings are 
described in the text. Of them, four (indicated by the numbers 4,5, 7 and 10) have been 
demolished; the other twelve are still in existence, but only the obelisk remains 

unmutilated. 


1 The Government House stables: Francis 

Greenway. 

2 Rockwall: John Verge. 

3 Tusculum: John Verge. 

4 Old Government House: James Bloods- 

worth. 

5 The Colonial Secretary’s house: D. D. 

Mathew. 

6 The obelisk, Macquarie Place: Francis 

Greenway. 

7 The Campbell house: Francis Greenway. 

8 Legislative Council Chambers: Mortimer 

Lewis. 


9 The Campbell barracks: Francis Green- 
way. 

10 Burdekin House: James*Hume. 

11 The Rum Hospital. 

12 Hyde Park Barracks: Francis Green- 

way. 

13 The wall of Darlinghurst jail: Standish 

Harris. 

14 St James’s Church: Francis Greenway. 

15 Darlinghurst courthouse: Mortimer 

Lewis. 

16 The Law Courts, King Street: Francis 

Greenway and others. 
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acanthus leaves. The drawbridges at each end, together with the tall cliiiruiey stack, 

would have created something of a comic-opera atmosphere on the surprised 
waters of Port Jackson (115).^® 

Near by, m Sydney Cove, the great stone arc of the semicircular quay was 

nearing completion, making the water-door of Sydney a tiring of controlled 

engineering, instead of the rough shelving beach, relieved only by one or two 
wharves, it had been previously. 

The position of the architect in the community was still not established as well 
as the profession could have wished: 

. . . the Colomsts generally speaking regard the Architect as httle more than a kind 
of overseer and appear scarcely to know whether he or the mechanic employed upon 
the building IS the more important agent in producing the generally effective or 
defective result, as the case may be. The want of discrimination may certainly be 
excused, as it is undoubtedly engendered from the positive inexperience of the 
majority of architectural professors (save the mark!!!) of Sydney, whom the public 
know one day as Jem, Jack, Mike, &:c., the carpenter or the mason, and the next, 
(when by a touch of the magician’s wand, they burst on the deluded Metropoli- 
tany as Mr Brass, &c., ydiitect: .... Whatever people may say of these “Ardr-i- 

mJ^6 ' '''''' Pecksniffs, they could not fairly be charged with being designing 

As wc look upon the buildings of the forties we can see that the last remark 
penetrated deeply towards the core of truth. 

The Church of St Mary Magdalene (116) at St Mary’s, a few miles west of 
Sydney was the product of some such “arch-i-teck” who had a brief look at Green- 
way s churches thought lie would Gothicize the design a httle, and produced an 
alleged piece of ecclesiastical architecture. The church is still m good repair, so there 
IS no complaint about the building technique, as such. But although the materials 



PIG. 115. The “floating bridge” to Balmain. Designed by Edward 

Knapp, 1842. (See note *115.) 
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FIG. ii6. Church of St Mary Magdalene, St Mary’s. (See note *ii6.) 


are good, the proportions are bad, the details crude, and the design awkward. 
The foundation stone was auspiciously laid in a ceremony jointly conducted by 
Bishop Broughton and Samuel Marsden.^’ The building was consecrated as a 
church on 23rd April 1840, but arcliitecturally it will always be beyond redemption. 
A contemporary church, and a companion in ugliness, is St Andrew’s Prospect, 
whose hunch-backed bulk crowns a hill a few miles to the eastward. 

General taste in architecture was in a state of confusion; the pubHc, the “arch-i- 
tecks”, and the architects were all being influenced by the decay of the fine prin¬ 
ciples of design that had guided Georgian arcliitects. We have seen Mortimer 
Lewis’s curiously bad design of the Customs House. James Hume, never a powerful 
designer at any time, sank to a level of complete architectural incompetence when 
commissioned to design the first Synagogue for the Jewish community of Sydney. 
In seeking to give this building an “eastern” flavour he had to forsake his bookish 
Gothic style and rely on his own aesthetic ability. The result was disastrous (n?)- 
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The fact that the design was well reviewed in the Press is an indication of the 

general decadence of critical standards in architectural matters. The cost of tliis 
frightful building was ^3600.^® 

Smaller town buildings, and these would have been designed by the less self- 
conscious and more conservative builders, showed a carry-over of Georgian prin¬ 
ciples. A cottage in Bourke Street, Sydney (118), exhibits almost the complete 



FIG. 117. The first Synagogue, Sydney (now demolished). 

James Hume, architect. (See note *117.) 

range of latc-Gcorgian details, from the formal gable-end to the etched veranda 
posts, the valance board, the fine sash-bars, and the neat six-panelled door. 

More pretentious houses such as Watson’s Bay House (121), gracing the shore 
of that lovely cove of Sydney Harbour, perpetuated the simple but delightful 
elements of the earlier period, when good material and studied proportion pro¬ 
duced designs of satisfying excellence. The building survives, and, though much 
altered at one period, still carries unspoilt parts of its old self 

Macquarie Field House (119), one of the finest examples of early Australian 

domestic architecture, belongs to this period. Situated not far from John Verge’s 

Denham Court, it replaced an earlier house facetiously known as Meehan’s Castle. 

The history of the present house is somewhat obscure. It has been established that 

John Hosking, the first Mayor of Sydney, bought the estate m 1843, and almost 

certainly the house was built for him. The designer has not been identified although 
he was obviously an architect of ability.^ ^ 

The desip IS one of the latest examples of the Regency style in Australia, with 
Its brick walls finely plastered over, and the regular procession of the cedar columns 
to the broad verandas. A purist might quarrel with the way that the pedimented 
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FIG. 118. Cottage in Bourke Street, Sydney. 


porch interrupts the horizontal sweep of the hnes of the design, but everything 
else is broad and satisfying. This represented the full flowering of the country 
house, designed with the refinement and restraint that marked the era which imme¬ 
diately preceded, and overlapped, the dark period of architectural decadence. 

In the inner parts of Sydney such tiny terrace houses as those in WooUoomooloo 
(124) showed the simple and honest directness that has been stressed when similar 
work has been considered in other parts of this book. Although the designers held 
on to the basic principles, small town houses of tliis period obviously had a char¬ 
acter quite different from that of their earlier counterparts. Soon, even these minor 
buildings began to yield to the so-called “romantic” influence, as the illustration 
of a cottage in Fitzroy Street, Sydney, shows (120). 

The small out-of-town house settled down to being a simple veranda-type, 
built in any material—brick, stone or weatherboard—but always with the same 
quiet, pleasing elements. Junction Cottage (122), so called because it once stood at 
the junction of the Old South Head Road and the New South Head Road at 
Vaucluse, near Sydney, was a perfect example of this unpretentious domestic 
form, which, with minor variations, has been and is still being repeated throughout 
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New South AVales. The plan had a central hall or passage running from front to 

rear, with rooms opening off it on each side—an uncomplicated arrangement that 
has found favour for a century. 

Much more elaborate is Bronte House, the partially erected walls of which 
Robert Lowe bought from Mortimer Lewis and finished off as a wholehearted 



no. 119. Macquarie Field House, near Liverpool, 1843. (Sec note *i 19.) 

Ciotliic essay (123). Small portions of Lewis’s work show through, the central 
round-headed doorway, for example. Romanticism had a full flowering here, for 
not only were the formal lines of Lewis’s plan altered so as to be as casual as possible, 
but quadruplet round towers, one of which may be seen in the sketch, were added 

to the corners of the building. The house still exists and has been acquired by the 
Waverley Municipal Council, which cares for it. 

The forties, with the great increase of free population, brought a large propor¬ 
tion of architects on the immigrant ships. Three or four of them had previously 
seemed a great number, but now they began to crowd in so thickly that it would 
be Herculean labour to trace them all. In Tasmania, W. P. Kay became Colonial 
Architect in 1846, a position he was to hold for a decade, although he could have 
produced little effective work during the early period of his office when the island 
was in a turbulent state. With the virtual cessation of transportation to the main¬ 
land, Tasmania became the dumping ground for convicts who overran the settle¬ 
ments which had been made architecturally beautiful by the erection of the Lady 

Franklin Museum, a wealth of great houses, finely designed churches and minor 
Ceorgian work scattered throughout the island.^** 
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Ill Sydney, Henry Ginn was busy with his design of Holy Trinity Church on 
Jack-the-Miller s Point James Houison was laying his church plans before the 
Executive Council, and was using his watercolour box to tint his exquisite draw¬ 
ings of smooth-walled Regency houses Mr John Storck Duer—urbane, pol¬ 
ished, fresh from London and Cuba—was responsible for four equally pohshed 
houses in Pitt Street. A sensation was created by the erection, near by, of the Vic¬ 
toria Theatre, designed by Henry Robertson, “many structures from whose hand 
ornament the Metropohs”, according to a contemporary reporter.^^ 

John Verge s old pupil, John Bibb, was at work in his own right. In 1839 he 
commenced the Union Bank, inevitably in Pitt Street, that paradise of architects in 
the forties. The bank, long since disappeared, stood on the south-east comer of the 
Hunter Street crossing, and was a good, cleanly designed building, in which 
columns were attached to the wall in the conventional, decorative way.^^ 

Bibb s studied Classicism of design showed itself very clearly in the Congrega¬ 
tional Church in Pitt Street, a building which still admirably serves its original 
purpose (125). The foundation stone was laid in 1841, but the church was not 
opened for service until 1846. It has an interior unusual for Australia, with two 
galleries that run round three sides of the “nave”, making the building virtually 
three storeys high. The result is more of a “meeting house” than the usual church, 
and is very effective. The pulpit is approached by a winding stair, itself a fine piece 
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FIG. 120. Cottage, 55 Fitzroy Street, Sydney (now mutilated). 
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FIG. 123. Bronte House, Sydney. (See note *123.) 









































FIG. 125. Congregational Churcli, Pitt Street, Sydney. Jolin Bibb, architect, 1841. 

(See note *125.) 


ot design, set in the heavily panelled elliptical end of the church. The joinery is of 
cedar, in excellent preservation, and the internal walls are decorated with delicately 
modelled Corinthian pilasters and entablatures (8). The simplicity of the Colonial 
column was indeed passing away if the flowery capitals of the Corintliian order 
were being used as ornament applied to walls. Even the fourteen iron columns 
supporting the galleries are “fluted Ionics, cast by Dawson of Sydney”. 

The exterior elevation shows how far architectural thought was now breaking 
with earlier ideas. The Colonial facade was composed only of structural elements 
beautifully proportioned, finely detailed, but all essential. At the Congregational 
Church the whole design is a composition of non-functional elements arbitrarily 
applied in the best pedantic latc-Gcorgian English manner. The execution of the 
design and the craftsmanship arc excellent, but the building is not an example of 
Colonial architecture; it is one of the first examples of the new arcliitcctural move¬ 
ment that was expressing Australia’s changed status. 

The end of the early Colonial period was hastened by three specific factors. 
These were: depression, expansion, and the discovery of gold. 

Governor Gipps in Iris valuable “Report on the General State of the Colony” 
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in 1841, which has been quoted liberally before in this chapter, had significant 
things to say about social conditions. Some of his observations still have force, over 
a hundred years later. The great and very rapid increase in population had caused 
not only a forcing up of rents as a temporary inconvenience, but a fear for the 
future. The dryness of the chmate and the comparative poverty of the soil, led 
Gipps to the opinion that it would probably be difficult for any part of Australia 
ever to support a dense population. He also reported: '‘During the latter part of 
the year 1840, a considerable degree of Commercial depression, the consequence of 
excessive speculation, prevailed in the Colony; and this, following so soon after 
the discontinuance of Transportation, may, it is feared, lead to serious results, 
though on the nature of them it would be as yet premature to speculate. 

By 1843 ^ drought so aggravated conditions that a severe depression shook the 
whole economic structure, with consequent large-scale unemployment. John Dun- 
more Lang in September of that year petitioned the Legislative Council to seek 
some means of relieving the lot of "the unemployed Artizans now in Sydney”. 
Two months later, four thousand citizens made a similar petition.^® 

In times of financial stress, building and architecture are the first into a depres¬ 
sion, and the last out of it, and so it was at this period. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter how James Hume’s work on the Sydney cathedral was brought to a stop. 
The foundations of John Bibb’s Congregational Church had been laid in 1841, 
but work was completely suspended until October 1844, when the general 
economic picture showed signs of improvement.^® This interruption of building 
work occurred throughout the architectural field, causing a pronounced break in 
the continuity of design thought. When work did resume there had been a snapping 
of yet another link in the chain that had joined architectural technique to the 
Colonial days. 

Australia was still, of course, politically and to some extent economically a 
colony of Great Britain, and was to remain so for many years; but the rclationsliip 
was to become more and more a nominal one as time passed. Distinctly, the divis¬ 
ion between colony and nation began to appear about 1840, architecture exactly 
reflecting this division. Not that Colonial influences were not to remain in arclii- 
tecture for decades—it would have been unnatural if this had not occurred—but a 
new concept was already manifest in architecture, as shown by Bibb’s work. 

Another factor that influenced architectural development in the forties was 
plainly and simply geography. Previously, Australia had been composed of two 
well-established colonies. New South Wales and Tasmania, and a collection of 
more or less embryonic settlements scattered round the coasts of the continent. 

By 1840 the embryos had turned into lusty infants, as instanced by the fact that in 
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that year Melbourne had become the home of over ten thousand people and that 
other centres had developed proportionately.^® The old cohesion, the old unity, 
had gone and architecture was no longer dominated from Sydney. Architects were 
at work in what were to become other States, their numbers were to increase 
steadily, and they were working in the new spirit. The towns, as they grew, looked 
different from old Sydney, which still carried a faint air of belonging more to the 
eighteenth century than the middle of the nineteenth, whose different spirit was 
creating the new capitals of Adelaide, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Perth. The term 
Colonial architecture, in its strictest sense, could not continue to encompass what 
was happening in building all over Austraha. 

The economic depression was scarcely over, and Australia had barely resumed 
a more or less placid growth, when the gold fever struck, causing an illness that not 
only precluded all normal activities, but brought about great changes in architec¬ 
ture. When building was resumed, a new class of people had money. They had 

different ideas of architecture, mostly in much worse taste than their predecessors’, 
but they were very firm ideas.®^ 

The new building owners were aided to achieve their wishes by the fact that, 

with increasing industrialization, manufacturers could produce cheaply, and in great 

profusion, poor copies of good architectural details. The foundation of Peter Nicol 

If ussell’s iron foundry in Sydney ensured that cheap cast-iron raihngs and columns 

would be available in quantity. Other foundries were soon established to swell the 

flow of castings from tlic furnaces. The ideal house became the one which could 

display the greatest variety of ornamentation, no matter how badly designed the 
individual elements might be. 

In their own sphere, the architects of the forties were happily busy at their pro¬ 
fession, unaware that they were the interpreters of an architectural transition 
between two ages. Their work still had a community of spirit that made a street a 
continuous row of related units, quietly well-mannered and pleasant to sec. A 

town had not yet become, as all towns were to do, a bedlam of different styles 
“before which even the strongest might blcnch”p2 

By 1845 the new Government House in Sydney was, by Lewis’s efforts, ready 

for the vice-regal family.-’® Sydney was entranced with this new crenellated palace, 

which, on its beautiful peninsular, backed up by Greenway’s equally crenellated 
stables, so clearly dominated the harbour and the town. The arclhtecture might 
be dull, inconvenient, and imitation Gothic, but Blorc had given it a character that 
fully deserved the expression “noble pile” that was so frequently used to describe it. 

It also fully expressed that sentimentahty, that romanticism, which was to 
become the hall-mark of the Victorian age. The bulk of the building, its nobility, 
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gave Sydney’s citizens a sense of pride. Its battlements, its sham towers and turrets, 
Its multiphcity of carved stones, all impressed upon them that the austerity of 

Colonial days was past, and that they were entering upon an age of richness and 
and decorativeness, alluring in its promise for the future. 

It was with satisfaction that the noble Governor entered his noble carriage to 

wend Ins way to his bright, new, castellated residence amid the vociferous cheers of 

liis subjects, many of whom attended, enchanted, the warming of the house on 
26th June 1845.^^ 

Behind him he left, scorned and unwanted, Bloodsworth’s old design, the first 
house in Australia. It had managed to hold together long enough to serve the whole 
succession of Australian governors for all those years, but now no one cared if it 
stood up any longer. Symbolically, it was Colonial, of the past, dead. Soon, with a 
few tired sighs, it shd to the ground to give the remainder of its wormy timbers to 
the white ants, and to mingle its old bricks with their native clay, after the resplen¬ 
dent Governor had quitted it to ride off to a new palace and into a new era. 

And Australian architecture ? It was to enter upon an orgy of ornate bad taste 
and rich vulgarity, from which it was slowly to emerge with throbbing head, 
shaking legs, and uncertain steps, exactly one hundred years later. 



FIG. 126. Government House, Sydney. (See note *126.) 
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APPENDIX I 


WORKS DESIGNED BY FRANCIS GREENWAY 

STILL IN EXISTENCE, I954 

1. The obelisk, Macquarie Place. 

2. Porch and improvements, Government House, Parramatta. 

3. The causeway, Parramatta. 

4. The stables, Government House, Sydney (now altered). 

5. Hyde Park Barracks (now altered). 

6 . Supreme Court, Sydney: partial design (now altered). 

7 - St James’s Church, Sydney (now altered). 

8. St Matthew’s Church, Windsor (slightly altered). 

9. St Luke’s Church, Liverpool (now altered). 

10. Liverpool Hospital: 1825 block (authorship doubtful). 

11. The courthouse, Windsor (now mutilated). 

12. Barracks, the Campbell house, Sydney (extensively mutilated). 

NOW DEMOLISHED 
Designed by Grectiway as Coloiiial Architect 

1. Fort Macquarie, Sydney. 

2. Macquarie Lighthouse, Sydney. 

3. The Georgian school, Sydney. 

4 - Judge Field’s house, Sydney. 

5. The fountain, Macquarie Place. 

6 . The pohee office, Sydney: partial design. 

7 - The magazine. Fort Phillip. 

8. The tollgatc. Brickfield Hill. 

9. Offices at the dockyard, Sydney. 

10. Officers’ quarters, etc., Wynyard Barracks. 

11. The parsonage house, Parramatta. 

12. The Female Factory, Parramatta. 

13* The stores, Parramatta. 

14 - The dock, Windsor. 

15- St Andrew’s Cathedral (foundations only). 

16. Alterations to Old Government House, Sydney. 

17. Alterations to the Orphan School, Sydney. 

18. Alterations to the parsonage house, Sydney. 
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Ip. Alterations to the parsonage house, Liverpool. 

20. Alterations to the lumber yard, Sydney. 

21. Alterations to the Judge-Advocate’s house. 

22. Alterations to Dawes Battery. 

Designed by Greenway in Private Practice 

1. Cottage opposite Government House, Parramatta. 

2. The Campbell house, Sydney. 

3. George Howe’s tomb, Sydney. 

4. Staircase, Ultimo House. 

5. Houses for Sir John Jamison. 

6. A “cottage ornce”. Bunker’s Hill, Sydney. 

7. The first St Mary’s Cathedral (authorship doubtful). 

It is not impossible that future research may identify other buildings designed by Greenway 
in private practice. 
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APPENDIX II 

FURTHER NOTES ON DESIGNERS 


AIRD, William. This was the Mr Aird mentioned in chapter 9 as co-dcsigncr of Scot’s Church. 

He was Superintendent, Engineer Office, Parramatta, and was very active as designer and 

builder. He submitted many designs to the Church Commissioners; one very interesting 

item is his submission of an account for “drawings, specification and estimate” for Prospect 
church. ^ 


HARRIS, Standish L. This architect became a builder also, specializing in roof construction. It 
was he who put the new roof on Greenway’s Georgian school in 1833 (see Chapter 7). He 
had no fixed office, and at this time was working from Morris’s Tavern. 

HUME, James. Hume has left amongst the Macarthur papers a number of sheets of architectural 
details, dated 1837, of Camden church. This cannot be the present church because the details 
are all in the Classic style, and do not appear in Lewis’s existing Gothic building. 

KITCHEN, Henry. In IS20 Kitchen designed a house for John Macarthur that was intended to be, 
but never was, built at Pyrmont. It was a huge Grecian design, looking more like a museum 
tlian a house. The draughtsmanship was competent. 

OWEN, T. H. Owen was Assistant Engineer at Port Macquarie. He has left us exquisitely executed 

drawings of St Thomas s Church. These are dated 1826 and endorsed “now erectmp; at Port 
Macquarie . ^ 


fHORl E, Joshua. 1 horpe is described in Cliaptcr 13 as an obscure figure. He reveals liimsclf as 

a man wlio variously signed his name as architect, engineer, or surveyor. He was also a 

builder, for lie tendered for Verge s extensions to St James’s Church. He designed a school 

schoolmasters cottages, and a town-and-country” church-apparently a standard design, h 
IS not known ir any of these were built. ^ 

VERGE John For his work on the vestries at St James’s Church, Verge at least determined on a 
Re (see Chapter 15), because he offered to supervise the work for ^^60. His tender to the 
Churcli Commissioners is endorsed approved”. He also reported on the dangerous condition 
of the spire, ai^ had it strengtliencd at a cost of ^39- He submitted a dual design, one Gothic 
one Grecian for the King s School, Parramatta. He designed the new roof on Greenway’s 
Georgian school, Sydney, which Harris built (see above). ^ 
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Austin,}. G., & Co., A Series of Lithographic Drawings of Sydney and its Environs. Sydney, 1836. 
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Bradridge, W., St James s Church, Sydney, about 1831. Architectural drawing with watercolour, 
done in about 1831. (Mitchell Library) 

Carmichael, J., Select Views of Sydney, New South Wales. Sydney, 1829. 

Dayes, E., View of Sydney. Engraved in 1804 from picture painted in 1802. (Mitchell Library) 
Evans, G. W., East and West Views of Sydney Cove, about 1803. Watercolours. (Dixson Gallery 
of Pubhc Library, Sydney) 

Eyre, J., East and West Views of Sydney, 1808-10. Watercolours. Reproduced in D.D. Mann’s 

The Present Picture of New South Wales. Original painting of a west view is in the Dixson 
Gallery. 

Lancashire, J. W., View of Sydney . . . from The Rocks, 1803. Watercolour. (Dixson Gallery) 
Lewin, J. W., Sydney in 1808. Watercolour. (Mitchell Library) 

Lewin, J. W., Sydney from the North Shore, 1812. Watercolour. (Dixson Gallery) 

Lycett, J., Views tn Australia or New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land. London, 1824. 
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Prout, J. S., Sydney Illustrated. Sydney, 1842-4. 

Taylor,]., Panorama of Sydney from Fort Phillip, 1821. Watercolour. (Dixson Gallery) Published 
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Watling, T., View of Sydney, 1794. Oil painting. (Dixson Gallery) 

Wading, T. (probable author), Sydney in 1802. Oil painting. (Mitchell Library) 
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Cross,]., Chart of New South Wales with Plans of FJarboiirs, 1827. (X981.01/5) 

Cross,]., Chart of Van Dieman’s Land, 1835. (986.01/C) 

Grimes, C., Map of New South Wales, 1806. (F13/35) 
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MS. (C698) ^ 

Map of the County of Cumberland, 1835. Original MS. (F13/37) 

Map of the Town of Sydney, in New South Wales Calendar and General Post Office Directory 1834 
Military survey maps, i inch : i mile. 

New South Wales Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Map of New South Wales, 1914. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO THE TEXT 


ABBREVIATIONS 

HRA. Historical Records of Australia-, thus, HRA I, 2, p. 17 means series I, volume 2, page 17. 

: Historical Records of Meio South M'^alcs (vols 1-7). 

RAHS:>;/n/rt/ of the Royal Australian Historical Society, thus, RAHS, i6, p. 202 means 
volume 16, page 202. 

CSIL: Colonial Secretary’s In-Letters, N.S.W. (MS. in Mitchell Library). 

CSOL: Colonial Secretary’s Out-Letters, N.S.W. (MS. in Mitchell Library). 

Biggc Appendix; Evidence given before J. T. Bigge, as Commissioner of Inquiry, 1810-21 (MS. 
in the Mitchell Library). 

i:)avid Colhns: David Collins, An Account of the Enujlish Colony New South Wales, 

Francis Green way: M. H, Ellis, Francis Greenway: His Life and Times, 1949 ed. 

Scott: Ernest Scott, A Short History of Australia. 

W^atkin Tench: Watkin Tench, Account of the Settlement at Port Jackson (thus distinguished from his 
Expedition to Botany Bay). 

Mil. Survey: Military survey maps of Australia, scaled at i inch to i mile. 

The annotations should be read in conjunction with the Bibliography, which gives full details 

of manuscripts and published books mentioned. 

CHAPTER i: IN THE BEGINNING 

' Governor Pliillip’s Commission, HRNSW, i, pt 2, pp. 61-7; Phillip’s Instructions, ibid., p. 85. 

2 Lieut. R.ilpli Clark, quoted by G. Mackaness, Admiriil .-{rtliiir Phillip, p. 105. 

^ LIRNSW, I, pt 2, p. 122. 

■* Watkin Tench, p. 13; HRNSW, i, pt 2, p. 122; ibid., 2, p. 543. 

MIRNSW. 2, p. 662. 

® ibid., I, pt 2, p. 123. 

‘ Watkin Tench, Fixpedition to DotoiiY Boy, pp. 62-3. 

» HRA 1. I, p. 30K. 

® HRNSW, I, pt 2, pp. 155, 156. 
ibid., p. 556. 
ibid., p. 643. 

David Collins, p. 299. 

HRNSW, I, pt 2, p. 222. 

David Collins, Illustrations. 

HRNSW, I, pt 2, p. 173; ibid., 2, p. 745; David Collins, p. 21. For the complete cutting out of the 
cabbage trees see G. Mackancss, Adniiml Arthur Phillip, p. 150. 

P. Cunningham, Tiro Years in New South [Vales, vol. 2, p. 162. 

David Collins, p. 128; HRNSW, 2, p. 747. 

David Collins, pp. 299, 308; HRA I. i, p. 770, note 241. 

David Collins, pp. 299, 300; HRNSW, i, pt 2, p. 148. 

HRNSW, I, pt 2, pp. 128, 148. 

David Collins, p. 21. 

22 Watkin Tench, Expedition to Botany Bay, p. 119; HRNSW, i, pt 2, p. 128; ibid., 2, p. 748. 

22 Watkin Tench, Expedition to Botany Bay, p. 103. 

24 HRNSW, 2, p. 788. 

2® David Collins, pp. 44, 114; Watkin Tench, p. 132. 

2® John Barrow, The Mutiny of the Botinty, pp. 68-150; G. Mackancss, A Book of the Bounty, pp. 117-43. 

2^ David Collins, pp. 114-15. 

2® M. H. Ellis, Bulletin, Sydney, 24th Sept. 1952, p. 25; A. H. Gardner, Outline of English Architecture, p. 96; 

R. Dutton, The English Interior, p. 153; R. Dutton, The English Country House, p. 90. 

2® C. H. Bertie, The Story of Old George Street, p. 10; RAHS, 4, p. 458; HRNSW, 2, pp. 544, 690, 691. 
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CHAPTER Ii: BRICKMASTER 

* HR A I, I, Introduction. 

* G. Mackaness, Admiral Arthur Phillip, p. 220; David Collins n. 28 
^ HRNSW, I, pt 2, p. 197. 

* ibid., 2, p. 745; G. Mackaness, Admiral Arthur Phillip, p. 152. 

« p. 140; Watkin Tench, p. 205. Tench wrongly calls him William Bloodsworth. 

Sydney Gazette, 25th Mar. 1804; HRA I, 5, p. 72. 

JHRA I, I, p. 143; HRNSW, 2, pp. 691, 745; D. D. Mann, Present Picture of New South Wales p 
56 et seq,-, G. Mackaness, Admiral Arthur Phillip, p. 171, quoting Lieut. William Bradley. Bradley’s and South- 
wells notes make it seem that the house was of stone. This was not so, for only the base course was of stone 
with brick walls above. Many contemporary drawings show the stone quoins 
® HRNSW, I, pt 2, p. 223. 

® HRNSW, 2, p. 794. 

T.n P- HRNSW, I, pt 2. p. 470; David Collins, p. 29; Watkm 

lencn^ hxpediUon to Botany Bay^ p. 132* ^ 

HRNSW, 2, p. 794; Watkin Tench, pp. 9-11. 

13 ggg Appendix, box of plans. Various surveys of Sydney made in 1830-40 (Mitchell Library) show the 
block plan of the house as enlarged. Sydney Morning Herald, nth Mar, 1899. 

David Collins, p. 42. 

HRNSW, I, pt 2, pp. 190, 470. 

David Collins, pp. 132, 147. 

i-ibid., p. 133. 

ibid., p. 102. 

ibid., p. 142; HRNSW, i, pt 2, p. 469. 

David Colhns, p. 149. See illustrations, especially those in RAHS, 9, p. 200 et sea HRNSW 2 
p. 794 . tor the romantic note. ^ 

Watkin Tench, p. 74; David Collins, p. 331. Collins states that each hut needed 1400 bricks for floor and 

chimney; each barrack needed 69,000 bricks and 21,000 tiles. These were shingle tiles, plain rectangles of burnt 
clay about loj inches by 7 inches. ^ t' b uuim 

Watkin Tench, pp. 79-80; David Collins, p. 142. 

HRA I, 4, pp. 106, 253, 265. 

“William Bradley, “Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales”, pp. 232 et sea 
Watkin Tench, p. 74. 

(?/ pp. 12. 14; David Collins, p. 125; Watkin Tench, p. 78. 

IxAHS, 12, p* 22y* 

“HRNSW, 2, p. 423. 

“ ibid., pp. 692, 710, 711. 

“ ibid,, I, pt 2, p. 147. 

® David Collins, p. 15. Modern figures supplied by Sydney Observatory 
“ RAHS, 12, p. 227. 

!! P- 228, for the Carmarthen Mountains; G. Mackaness, Admiral Arthur Phillip p 298 

11 Admiral Arthur Phillip, p. 259: HRNSW, i, pt 2, p. 546; ibid., 2, p. 245. 

RAHS, 12, p. 227. ^ 

Sydney Gazette, 25th Mar. 1804. 


CHAPTER III; HIATUS 

^ Australian Almanack, 1830; HRA I, i. Introduction. Phillip’s governorship lasted from 26th Tan ttSS 
to nth Dec. 1792. 2 • ^/oo 

^ HRA I, 2, Introduction. 

^ HRNSW, 2, p. 20S; Grose to Dundas, 29th Apr. 1794. 

* HRNSW, I, pt 2, pp. 223-4: Officer’s letter, iSth Nov. 1788. 

® S. M. Onslow, Early Records of the Macarthurs of Camden, pp. 51-2. 

* ibid., p. 45; HRNSW, 2, pp. 508, 509, 511. 

’ HRA I, 7, p. xix. 

® ibid., 2, p. viii. 

® HRNSW, 3, pp. 213, 176. 

“ibid.. Introduction and pp. 177. 220; HRA I, i. pp, 675-6; D. D. Mann, Present Pictnre of New South 
Wales, description of view no. i of Sydney from cast side. 

“ HRNSW, 3, p. 220; HRA I, i, p. 591: Hunter to Portland, 20th Aug. 1796. 

HRA I, 4, p. 470 and note; HRNSW, 3, pp. 220, 505, 337. 

“ HRNSW, 3, p. 495: Government and General Order, 3rd Oct. 1798. 
ibid., p. 505; HRA I, 2, p. 560. 

HRA I, 2, Introduction; HRNSW, 3, xxxvii. 
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HRA I. 3, Introduction; David Collins, p. 484. 

HRA I, 2, p. 619. 

Sydney Gazette, 30th Sept, 1804. 

Si-rfo^Baudin buildings; Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, pt I, pp. 

^^Sydney Gazette 22nd ]^n. 1804; ibid.. 19th Feb. 1804. The Mary was 211 tons (see G. Greenwood Early 
American-AustraUan Relations, Appendix no. i). / v , 

22 ^ Barrallier’s chart is in the Bigge Appendix, box of plans. 

Sydney Gazette, 26th Aug. 1804, 9th Sept. 1804; M. H. EUis in RAHS, 37, p. 334 

Sydney Gazette, various issues, but especially 8th Jan. 1804, for house advertisements; ibid.. 25th Nov. 
1804, for restaurant; ibid., 26th Aug. 1804, for church. 

J. G. Biillocke, Sailors' Rebellion, p. 247. 

25 HRA I, 6 , pp. 125, 154. BUgh in his dispatch of 31st Oct. 1807 claimed that he had greatly improved 

the town Three of the bells he had hung in the tower are, in 1953, in the possession of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society, Sydney. 

2 M 1 RA I, 6, p. 97. 

Gazette, 7th June 1817, for final fitting out of the church; G. S. Reid, History ofEbenezer, p. 5. 
G. S. Reid, History of Ebenezer, p. 9. 

2 '-' HRA 1 , 5, Introduction. 

M. H. Ellis, Lachlan Alacqnarie, p. 187. 

HRA I, 6, Introduction; ibid., 7, pp. 3, 4, 233, 528. Foveaux stated that in July 1808 Sydney’s streets were 
almost impassable. 


^2 ibid., 6, p. 662: Foveaux’s letter, loth Sept. 1808. He also added that Bligh “has likewise occupied many 
of the public labourers for a considerable time in erecting and ornamenting a residence for one of the several 
prostitutes he was in the habit of maintaining”, 
ibid., p. 169. 

* Bigge Appendix, box of plans, bundle 36. 

2^ HRA I, 6, p. 671 for location of barracks. Eyre’s views were published in D. D. Mann’s Present Picture 
oj New South IVales. 

2® HRA I, 7, p. 233. 


CHAPTER IV : PRELUDE 


* HRA I, 7, p. 223. 

2 M. H. Ellis, Lachlan Macquarie, p. 207. 

2 ibid., p. 327. 

'* HRA I, 7, p. 776. 

® ibid., 10, p. 671. 

® M. H. Ellis, Lachlan Macquarie, p. 221; HRA I, 7, p. 398. 

2 HRA I, 7, pp. 399-400. 

* ibid., p. 528. 

® ibid., p. 481: Liverpool’s directive; p. 531: Macquarie’s reply; p. 477: discretion given. 

Sydney Gazette, 8th Apr. 1820: Government and General Order. 

HRA I, 7, p. 223, note 71; ibid., 9, p. 353, note 82. 

^2 Francis Greenway, p. 255, note 13. 

^2 HRA I, 7, p. 748, for tradesmen; RAFIS, 38, p. 58 and HRA I, 8, p. 390, for Bent. 

HRA I, 9, p. 301, 302: Mrs Bent to Macquarie, 14th Dec. 1816. 

^2 ibid., 7, pp. 401 et seq., for the contract; Francis Greenway, p. 28; Bigge Appendix, box of plans, bundle 
37, shows the designer’s abilities, or lack of them; RAHS, 32, p. 274 et seq. 

Francis Greenway, pp. 29-30. 

Plutarch, quoted by M. S. Briggs, The Architect in History, p. 35. 

^2 HRA I, 7, p. 399, for the Hawkesbury towns; L. Macquarie, “Tour in the Interior of New South Wales”, 
p. 2, 6th Nov. 1810; Campbclltown and Airds Historical Society Journal, 1 no. i, p. 3, and P. Cunningham, 
Two Years in New South Wales, vol. i., pp. 99-100, for Liverpool; L. Macquarie, Journal, ist Dec. 1820, for 
Campbclltown. 

Sydney Gazette, 15th Jan. 1814, 5th Aug. 1820, for tyres; ibid., 14th Aug. 1819: a notice byj. Meehan, 
Surveyor, stating that, “All persons whose houses had been paid for by the Government must pull them down 
so that street widening can go on or Government gangs will pull them down.” ibid., 26th Aug. 1820; Govern¬ 
ment and General Order in which Macquarie complained of the habit of persons travelling the highways 
on horseback, or with carts, drays, wagons and carriages of allowing their cattle to w’ander all over the 
roads. 

HRA I, 8, p. 638: Bathurst to Macquarie, 4th Dec. 1817. 

2^ Bigge Report; Report by . . . Macquarie . . . to Earl Bathurst, July 1822: Macquarie gives population figures 
for New South Wales as 11,590 in Mar. 1810, and 38,778 in Oct. 1821 (both figures inclusive of the 
military). 
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CHAPTER V: ARCHITECTS 

2 M* ™ ^ ^rchitect tn History, p. 9; I. E. S. Edwards, The Pyramids of Egypt, pp. 45, 47 et seq. 

M. S. Bnggs, The Architect tn History, pp. 3, 4, This is Briggs’s thought and illustration, but it is so good 
1 nave borrowed it entirely. ® 

^ ibid., p. 58. 

* A. H. Gardner, Outline of English Architecture, p. 83. 

^ R. Dutton, The English Interior, p. 166. 

7 r^c ^ Lachlan Macquarie, p. 327; Francis Greeniuay, pp. 36, 40. 

8 PP- 370-1; copy of plan no. 368 from Public Record Office, London. 

CSIL, 1814, bundle 8, pp. 370-1; HRA I, 8, p. 153. 

n (Colonial Pohee Fund), for payment for the plans. Mathew is described 

. p Matthews all his hfe he struggled against this misspelling of his name. For his fine see Colonial Sec¬ 
retary s letter to Wentworth (Wentworth Papers, p. 87). ^ ^ 

Pranas Greenway, p. 40; Bigge Appendix, box of plans, bundle 2; the Australian, loth Mar. 1825. Green- 
way said the cost of the building was ;if^3000. 

“ CSIL, 1823, bundle 19, p. 210, 5th Nov. 1823. 
ibid., p. 197, 17th Sept. 1823. 
ibid., p. 198, 27th Sept. 1823. 

“ ibid., p. 208, 6th Oct. 1823. 

ibid., p. 209, 7th Oct. 1823; ibid., p. 210, 5th Nov. 1823, 

TC'’ P- PP- 670. 1833 (A1211). See 

MKA 1, 13, pp. 312-3, for the debts. 

^''P^'^hes vol. 45 , p. mi. 1844 (A1234). The family comprised Andrew Brumlcy, his wife 
and his child. For superintending the farm Mathew paid them £12 a year and allowances of rations 


CHAPTER VI : GREENWAY 

1 Francis Greenway, p. 20 et seq., p. 49; Sydney Gazette, 4th June 1814. 

^ Francis Greenway, p. i et seq. 

^ ibid., pp. 24-5, for convict conditions. 

* ibid., p. 25. 

® ibid., pp. 18, 26, 35. 

® I hc Australian, 20tli Jan. 1825, p. 4: Greenway’s letter. 

Gazette 28th Nov. 1818. p. 3: Greenway’s advertisement; the Australian, 14th Apr. 1825 p i 
oara. 2: Greenway s letter. ^ z- 

** M. S. Briggs, I he Architect in History, p. 29. 

JO Australian, loth Mar. 1825, p. i ; Greenway’s letter; Bigge Appendix, box 14, pp. 1-322 ct sea 
rramis Greenway, p. 71. rr j j. 

dhe Australian, locli Mar. 1825, p. i: (jreen\s'ay’s letter. 

Cjreenway Papers, A144, A1451; Francis Greenway, p. 186. 

nn 11 r Mar. 1825, p. 4, para. 4: Greenway’s letter,for the lighthouse; S. L. Harris “Report 

mi Buildings of Sydney. Paramatta, etc.’’: “Some Large stones fell from the arches during the last yeL’’- 

14 T ■ Printer photogr.iph no. 1707, shows the iron bands applied to the tower ^ 

L. Macquarie, Jourmil, 16th I^ec. 1817. 

Sydney Gazette, 22nd May 1819; p. 2. 

Australian, 31st Mar. 1825, p. 4, paras 5 and 6: Greenway’s letter 
'’HRA IV. I, pp. 448-9, 792. 

\l loth Mar. 1825, p. i para. 9: Greenway’s letter; L. Macquarie, Journal, 6th June 1817 

I t Crmneuy. p. 115; the Australian, loth Mar. 1825, p. i, paras 5, 7. ^ 

The Australian, 31st Mar. 1825, p. 4, para. 3. 

(.7Z)'^o::^:d P'-" hanging in d,c church 

CSIL, bundle 22, no. 56: S. Marsden to Goulburn 

P. Grcc,n.,y. 

rhe Ai(stnj/('dn, 21 sc July 1825: Smith to Editor. 

Ciolonial Police Fund as puhhshed in the Spincy Gazelle, 1818-21. 

27 0 Diary, 19th Sept, 1816. He says the estimate was V8s. 

Bigge Appendix, box i, p. 414 et seq.; (heenway Papers (Ar4Sl) shows his chan>p ff>r 4. • u 
also claimed 8 per cent on £120 for the obelisk, but sec note 26 Part of the L . r.in ^ I ^ ^ 

cut of an election meeting in Macquarie Place in 1857. published in! R ClarL’s 7/ IF" 
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HRA I, 9, pp. 70, 718, for the condition of Government House; L. Macquarie, Diary, i8th Nov. 1816 
The party set out from Sydney at 3 p.m. and arrived at Parramatta at 6.30 p.m. 

J. G. Austin & Co., A Series of Lithographic Drawings of Sydney, for the toll gate; J. Lycett, Views in Aus¬ 
tralia or New South Wales, for the battery. Photographs of the latter also exist. 

Bigge Appendix, box 27, p. 6306 et seq.: Druitt to Bigge. Biggc included this in his Report. 

32 Sydney Gazette, 22nd May 1819. 

33 The Australian, 28th Apr. 1825, p. 4: Greenway to Editor. Greenway*s insolent nature is nowhere so 
clearly demonstrated as here. 

3 ^ L. Macquarie, Journal, 9th July 1818. 

33 Sec description of factory conditions in Francis Greenway, pp. 123. 124; the Australian, loth Mar. 1825, 
p. I: Greenway’s letter. 

3 ® Francis Greenway, pp. 127-30. 

3 "^ The Australian, 31st Mar. 1825, p. 4, para, i; Bigge Appendix, box i; Greenway’s evidence, 23rd Jan. 1821. 

38 RAHS, 19, pp. 193 - 7 - 

38 HRA I, 19, pp. 319-20. 

L. Macquarie, Letters, 14th May 1809: Castlereagh to Macquarie. For the avoidance of the word convict 
see P. Cunningham, Two Years in New South Wales, vol. 2, p. 109. 

■*1 Bigge Appendix, box i, p. 463, for houses; ibid., p. 521 et seq., for convict earnings; ibid., p. 531, for 
his mistress. 

'12 ibid., p. 531; Sydney Gazette, 8th May 1819: “Those convicts who were permitted to sleep out of barracks 
were to receive the same good conduct rewards as those that slept in.” ibid., 26th Aug. 1819: “Prisoners who 
arc allowed to live with their families out of Barracks must still stand muster.” 

■13 A. H. Gardner, Outline of English Architecture, p. 102. 

Bigge Appendix, box 27, p. 6471. 

“i® Sydney Gazette, 5th June 1819: Government and General Order. See also Francis Greenway, pp. 145-7. 

In The Colonial Architecture in New South Wales and Tasmania. 

Sydney Gazette, 28th Aug. 1819: Colonial Police Fund. 


CHAPTER VIi: FALL AND DECLINE 


1 RAHS, I, p. 31. 

2 J. A. Barry, Sydney Past and Present, p. 22. 

3 A. H. Gardner, Outline of English Architecture, p. 87. 

* Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, p. 90. 

3 Sydney Gazette, 20th April 1833, p. 4, col. 5; ibid., 26th June 1819, p. 4. 

® Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, p. 89 (quoting Edinburgh Rei'iew). 

’ Bigge Report, p. 147; Francis Greenway, p. 147. 

3 Francis Greenway, p. 148, for Bigge’s original views; ibid., p. loi, for the change. 

8 ibid., pp. 157, 158-60, 173; L. Macquarie, Diary, 19th Sept. 1816; Sydney Gazette, 12th Nov. 1814: 
Colonial Police Fund. Cureton’s charge for 54 milestones was /I40.1OS. 

^8 Bigge Report, p. 50, for his general comments on the building. 

ibid., pp. 31, 147. Sec p. 43 for his praise of improvement in workmanship. 

^2 ibid., especially p. 50. 

^3 The Australian, 20th Feb. 1825, p. 4: Greenway’s letter. 

CSIL, 1824, bundle 23, no. 7: J. Ovens. 

13 RAHS, 8. p. 36. . 1C • 

1® See also Chapter XV. An undated lantern slide in the possession of the Royal Australian Historical Society. 

” RAHS, 8, p. 34 et seq. 

1® The Australian, 24th Feb. 1825, p. i: Greenway to Editor. 

1® ibid. See Sydney Gazette, 20th Apr. 1833, p. i, for the roof. Appendix 11 , Harris and Verge. 

2® HRA I, 10, p. 381 et seq.: Macquarie to Bathurst, with copies of letters Bigge to Greenway. 

21 L. Macquarie, Journal, p. 208, 14th Feb. 1821. 

22 CSIL, 1821. bundle 15, no. 66, p. 38, 13th Oct. 1821. The settlement of the contract can be seen in the 

Colonial Police Fund accounts. 

23 Francis Greenway, pp. 63, 173. 

2^ Greenway Papers, A1451; A144, no. 18. 

23 See Chapter IX. 

The Australian, 14th July 1825, p. i: Greenway’s letter. u cs c x 

22 Greenway Papers, A144, ist May 1822: Goulburn to Greenway; ibid., no. 16, i6th Oct. 

28 HRA I, 14, p. 202. See S. L. Harris, “Report . . . Buildings of Sydney, Paramatta, etc., vol. 3, p. 50, 

for the new start on the hospital. c u r- 

23 Francis Greenway, p. 196; Australian Almanack and General Directory, 1835, pp. 223-4: F. H. Greenway, 

“Colonial Architecture”. 

3 ® CSIL, 1822, bundle 17, no. 5, p. 76; Greenway Papers, A144. 

31 Sydney Gazette, 21st June 1822, p. 3; ibid., 14th Aug. 1823, p. 4 - 
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ibid., 2ist Nov. 1825. 

See Chapter XVII and note 28 of that chapter. 

** Francis Greenway, p. 231 and note 6. Greenway’s Creek joins the Hunter River one mile east of Woodbury 
in lat. 32° 47'22" S., long. 151° 41'32^^ E., (military survey map, “Newcastle”). 

Sydney Gazette, 15th Jan. 1835. p. 3. 

Australian Almanack and General Directory, 1835, p. 215 et seq. 

The Australian, 2nd Feb. 1836, p. 2, cols 5-6: Greenway’s circular. 

Francis Greenway, pp. 227, 235. 


CHAPTER VIIi: JOHN WATTS 

^ Sydney Gazette, 4th June 1814. 

^ HRA I, 9, p. 94: Return of Officers. 

® L. Macquarie, Diary, nth July 1816. 

* Pioneers Association of South Australia, John Cliffe and Henry Watts. The pamphlet is inaccurate in saying 
that Macquarie’s appointment was made in 1813. 

^ Bigge Report, p. 28. Bigge lists as Watts’s work; military hospitals of Sydney and Parramatta, military 
barracks at Parramatta, and two church steeples at Parramatta. Sydney Gazette, 22nd July 1815, for partial 
opening of the hospital. HRA I, 8, p. 555 et seq. (Macquarie to Bathurst, 24th June 1815), for Blue Mountains. 

M. H. Ellis, Lachlan Macquarie, part i. 

’ Francis Greenway. This water colour drawing is reproduced in colour, in two parts, between pp. 110 and 
III, and on front end-paper. It is the latter that shows the Military Hospital. 

Bigge Report, p. 28; HRA I, 9, p. 720; K. M. Brown, Medical Practice in Old Parramatta (various descrip¬ 
tions throughout). This book has two photographs of Watts’s hospital. 

® This barrack, inaccurately drawn, appears beside the hospital in view of Sydney (sec note 7 above). 

S. L. Harris, Report . . . Buildings in Sydney, Paramatta, etc.” The drawing shows wooden columns. 
Harris reported, in 1824, “This building with the Doctor’s House are in a tolerable state of preservation and 
well adapted for the purpose intended.” 

Bigge Report, p. 28; Sydney Gazette, 2nd Jan. 1819. Macquarie thanked W^atts for his designs of the 
lospital and barracks at Parramatta and the additions to Government House and the churcli there. 

Greenway claimed fees for a porch: “Plan and Survey of Portico of Govt. House, Parramatta.” His 
estimate of the value of the building work was Greenway Papers, A1451. 

^•* 1 .. Macquarie, Diary, 2nd Oct. 1816, for the Governor’s remarks; Australasian Pocket Almanack 1822 
p. 66 , for the hailstorm. 

L. Macquarie, Diary, 15th May 1816, for Smith’s contract; RAHS, 23, p. 75 et seq. 

Mrs M. E. Bagot’s “Notes on St John’s Church, Parramatta and Lieut. John Watts”. 

HRA I, 10, p. 684. See also p. 689. 

See note 5 above (Bigge Report) and Bigge Appendix, list of buildings and descriptions. 

RAHS, 37, p. 332. 

*’* L. Macquarie, Diary, lothjune 1817. 

Governor’s Ji)ispatches, 1817, vol. 2, p. 27. 

L. Macquarie, Diary, 8th Jan. 1818; L. Macquarie, Letters, p. 141-4; Sydney Gazette, 2nd Jan. 1810: 
Government and General Order. 

HRA I, 10, p. 100; L. Macquarie, Journal, i9ch May 1820, p. 132. 

Sec note 4 above; Mrs Bagot’s “Notes on St John’s Church”; Piper Papers, p. 557 (this was a letter written 
to Capt. Piper from Edinburgh on 25th April 1823, but the signature page is missing). 

See note 4 above. 

Letter, 4th July 1950* Walter Bagot to Morton Herman. 


CHAPTER IX: LITTLE MEN 

T, ■ ^ ^*Ki^^‘^^^^’'^kitecture, p. 92; Stuart and Georgian Churches, p 49- M S 

Briggs. /he Architect tn History, p. 347; Sachevcrcll Sitwell, British Architects and Crajtsmen p 160 

R. Dutton The English Interior, p. 150; A. H. Gardner, Outline of English Architecture, p. 91. After the 
second collapse the house was pulled down; it cost quarter of a million pounds to build 
3 RAHS, 22, p. 145. 

*■ Bigge Appendix, box 27, pp. 6442-9, 6257 et seq. 

^ M. H Ellis attributes the design to various builders of the hospital, but the evidence is not comoletelv 

himself “Architect”, so suspicion must fall on" him" 

* Bigge Appendix, box 27, p. 6448. and see Francis Greenway, Chapter 14, for a full dcscrintion* Bin-n-e 
Appendix, box 27. p. 6446 et seq., for Kitchen’s remarks. -r t- 4, a luii acscription. Bigge 

X, box 27, pp. 6449-50. For his services Kitchen said he would be happy to receive remi 
eration m the form of “a situation under the government here, or by a grant of land”! 
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®ibid., p. 6449. He also had commissions from Sir John Jamison and a Mr Howe. See P. Cunningham, 
Two Years in New South IVales, vol. i, p. loi, for the traveller’s description of the cottage. 

»RAHS, 5, p. 191. y ^ 

L. Macquarie, Diary, 15th May 1816. 

The Australian, 21st July 1825, p. 4. 

Report, p. 29; CSIL, bundle 18 (2), p. 5; Campbelltown and Airds Historical Society Journal, vol. i, 

no. I, p. II. 

Bigge Appendix, box of plans; N.S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 566. 

CSIL, 1824, bundle 22, no. 20, p. 39 (Thomas RJddall to Colonial Secretary, 4th May 1824), for opening 
of the church. See Morton Herman, “St Peter’s Church, Campbelltown”, Campbelltown and Airds Historical 
Society Journal, vol. l, no. i, p. 30 et seq. 

See Chapter VI, notes 27, 28; Chapter VII, note 9. 

Bigge Appendix, box i, p. 411 et seq. 

HRA I, 15, p. 815, for his arrival; ibid., 19, pp. 63-4, for Harris’s memorial. 

^8 ibid., 19, p.63. 

S. L. Harris, “Report and Estimate of the Value of Improvements in the Public Buildings of Sydney, 
Paramatta, Windsor, Liverpool and Campbelltown 1822-3”, vols 2 and 3. Vol. i is missing. 

CSIL, 1823, bundle 20, no. 6, p. 87: Ovens to Colonial Secretary, nth Dec. 1823. 

HRA I, 10, p. 786, shows the hostility to ornamentation; ibid., ii: Brisbane to Bathurst, 28th April 1823. 
CSIL, 1823, bundle 20, no. 6, p. 80: Ovens to Colonial Secretary, 17th Sept. 1823; Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Letterbook, no. 2, p. 48. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, Letterbook, no. 2, p. 48; HRA I, 19, p. 63: Harris’s memorial. Harris indicates 
that his employment terminated in October 1824. 

C. H. Bertie Papers. Mr Norton was a solicitor. C. H. Bertie to Morton Herman, 25th Jan. 1951. 

RAHS, 23, p. 125. 
ibid., 12, pp. 105-6. 

Papers ofj. D. Lang, vol. 7, pp. 113-14. 

Governor’s Dispatches, vol. 24, p. 84, 1835 (A1213). 
ibid., vol. 28, p. 709, 1837 (A1217); and sec note 17 above. 

Van Diemans Land Pocket Almanack, 1824; Tasmanian Almanack, 1825, p. 79; ibid., 1827, p. 112; E. T. 
Emmett, Short History of Tasmania, p. 79. 

Sydney Gazette, 9th Oct. 1823: Cockney’s advertisement. 

HRA I, 13, p. 526; Darling to Goderich, 27th Sept. 1827, enclosure no. i. Cockney’s Memorial. He 
always refers to Mauritius as the Isle of France, the English version of the French name, 
ibid., for his appointment; RAHS, 4, pp. 351-3, for the La Pcroiise monument. 

8^ HRA I, 13, pp. 525, 526. 

ibid., pp. 526-7: Cockney’s Memorial. 

38 ibid. 

3 ’ ibid. 


CHAPTER X: AMBROSIA 
^ P. Cunningham, Two Years in New South Wales, vol. i, pp. 43 - 5 - 

3 RAHS, 2, pp. 57-8; G. Ncsta Griffiths, Some Houses and People oj New South Wales, pp. 94, 100. 

3 RAHS, 31, pp. 16-17; ibid., p. 19, for his fees. 

ibid., p. 32; ibid., 14, p. 109. 

3 RAHS, 9, p. 276; ibid., ii, p. 399. 

® ibid., 2, pp. 53, 56, 58; ibid., 13, p. 86, and see map; Newspaper cuttings, vol. 92, pp. 79-80. (Mitcncll 
Library) 

’ G. Nesta Griffiths, Some Houses and People of New South Wales, p. 94; RAHS, 2, p. 54 - 
® Dispatches to Governor, p. 341, 1834 (A1271), for Hallcn’s appointment; HRA I, 13 , P- 23: Hay to 

Darling, i8thjan. 1827. r u- 1 

® HRA I, 13, p. 658 (Darling to Goderich, 9th Dec. 1827), for Hallcn’s duties; ibid., p. 665, for nis salary. 
'3 Australian Almanack, 1 829: list of public officers; HRA I, 12, p. 516 (Darling to Bathurst, ist Sept. 1820), 

for the dearth of artisans. , r» 1 1 f 

HRA I, 13, p. 797: Darling to Hay, 25th Feb. 1828. As usual the Governor retreated to Parramatu wni s 

the work was being done at Sydney, ibid., p. 309, for watch-houses; ibid., 15, p. 301, for Liverpool hospita . 
^3 HRA I, 13, p. 674: Darling to Goderich, 31st Dec. 1827. 

*3 Sydney Gazette, 22nd May 1832, p. i, and following issues. 

HRA I, 17, pp. 46-9; RAHS, 6, p. 207. for the N.Z. house; HRA I, I 7 . P- 4 *^, for the surgeons 

quarters. 

^3 RAHS, 6, p. 211, for the bridge. The courthouse plan was endorsed for the council. 

^8 CSIL: T. M. Mitchell to Colonial Secretary, 2nd Sept. 1834. 

13 RAHS, I, p. 63. 

1® Papers of Sir T. Mitchell: Memorandum initialled “R.B.”, 5th May 1835. 

19 RAHS, 3. PP- 588, 590. 
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CHAPTER Xi: ARCHITECTURAL ANATOMY 

Morton Herman, Old Colonial”, A.rchitectt4re, Sydney, Jan. 1951, p. 9. 

* M. Sharland, of a Century : various illustrations. 

^Sydney GazeUe, 15thJan. 1835, p. 3: Green\vay*s advertisement. 

Many colomal designers used the pole-plate construction so as to reduce this horizontal thrust into a 
vertical component. 

Australian examples are crude; some show remarkable ingenuity in design, but the aesthetic 
feehng never equals that of the earlier imported types. 

I. pc 2, p. 1 56: List of Articles MostW^anted in the Settlement 

^ See Chapter VI. 

® These were almost certainly imported. There is no evidence that moulding and casting of such excellence 
were done m Austraha. 

“There is evidence of a sixth type. Pise, or rammed earth covered with plaster, was used when more 
durable matenals were not available. 

During repairs to St James’s Church in Sydney in 1953 the foundations were cut into and it was shown the 
stone base course was a veneer only, with rough brickwork behind for a great deal of the wall 

P. Cunningham, Two Years in New South Wales, vol. 2, p. 162. 

HRA I, 14, p. 130; Sydney Gazette, 7th Nov. 1818, p. i. 

P. Cimmngham, Two Years in New South Wales, vol. i, pp. 61, 62. On p. 45 Cunningham jocularly tells 

us that at that time Goulburn Street was the only one in Sydney wherein no house had been burgled; there 
were no houses in Goulburn Street! 

^‘KAHS, 38. p. 56. 

Drawing signed Orne (Mitchell Library). 

Bigge Appendix, box i, p. 463 ct sea. 

ibid., box 27, p. 6404. 

f Fletcher. History of Architecture, p. 629. for tlie Sewage disposed in Crete; A. H. Gardner, Outline 

oj l-n^hsh Architecture, p. 88, for Alberti’s scheme. 

20 Appendix box 27, p. 6403. The next page in the appendix shows that there were wash-hand stands. 

A. H. Gardner, Outlitie oJ Enj^lish Architecture, p. 87. 


CHAPTER XIIi; THE GOLDEN THIRTIES 

discoveries of gold by amateurs had been made previously, including one by a 

convict 111 the First Fleet. ^ 

^ RAMS. 22, p. 349. 

^ ibid., p. 102. 

* RAHS, 22, p. 347. 

^ Scott, p. 186. 

® RA 1 IS, 22, p. 347. 

’ Tasmanum Alnuwach, 1828, p. 94, for formation of Engineer’s Department. 

1829, p. 162, for works in progress; ibid., 1831. for the Newtown group, the 
tauscu-ay aiui the quay. ^ 

10 ^ A report on building progress; ibid.. 1838, p. 24. 

nrai.e ,V r 15th Oct. 1831, for Lang’s efforts; RAHS, 22, p. 75. for Bourke’s 

^ 11'T'l ^‘”^A I, 17, p. XV, for immigration figures. 

,0 . Australian, 2nd Feb. 1836, p. 2, col. 5. 

The Monitor, ist Jan. 1H34, p. 2., col. 3. 

South Spring-Rice, 13th Jan. 1835. E- Cunningham in Two Years in New 

amont^sr fhl’ 7 /^ ’ drunken state of the country; “Sobriety, however, by no means ranks 

conspicuous virtues of our general population.” 

[^32; Governor’s Dispatches, vol. 20, p. 505, 24th July 1831 (A1209). 
Bradridgc s drawing is in the Mitchell Library. 

J*RAHS. 12. p. 231 i-tseq. 

18 drawing of Miller’s Point, dated 1840 (Mitchell Library). 

M. S. Briggs, The Architect in History, pp. 339, 344. 

20 Selkirk in RAHS, 6, p. 200. 

21 n Herman, Architecture, Sydney. Jan. 1951, p. 16 et sea. 

IVAH^S, 18, p. 20. 

ibid., 6, pp. 202, 203. 


CHAPTER XIV; DAVID LENNOX 


Henry Selkirk did 
documents in the 


He collected and collated a great number of relevant 
Mitchell Library, Sydney, which collection I have examined. In 1920 Selkark published a 
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paper, David Lennox, the Bridge Builder and his Work” (R.AHS, 6), which has been used as a guide for this 
chapter. 

^ RAHS, 6, p. 203. 

^ ibid., p. 204. 

3 ibid. 

ibid., p. 205. 

^ ibid., 19, p. 353. 

® HRA I, 17, p. 554. This quotation, it would appear, refers to Lennox’s second design, at Prospect, but it is 
left in the text here to show that Lennox had to prove his merit. 

’ RAHS, 6, p. 206. 

®ibid., 19, p. 353 et seq. 

® The Monitor, 7th Aug. 1833. 

RAHS, 19, pp. 357-8. 
ibid., 6, p. 207. 

ibid., pp. 209, 211. Lennox’s plan. Prospect Creek, in Mitchell Library, catalogued under view of 
bridges. 

RAHS, 6, pp. 214-15. 
ibid., p. 211, 
ibid., pp. 210-12. 

The Monitor, 1st Jan. 1834, p. 2, col. 2; ibid., 3rd Jan. 1834, p. 2, col. 2. 

RAHS, 6, p. 216. Lenno.x threatened to go on strike for jobs that required travelling, 
ibid., p. 217. 

'®ibid., p. 218, for Mitchell’s absence; ibid., p. 216, for Lennox’s raise. 

Sydney Gazette, 15th Sept. 1836. 

RAHS, 6, p. 219. 

T. Mitchell’s “Field notes with sketches”, 1835. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 22nd Apr. 1858, p. 3, col. i, for the flood; RAHS, 6 , p. 222, for the final 
destruction. 

RAHS, 6, p. 229. The Governor sent Lennox a sketch of his ideas, which would have been embarrassing, 
to say the least. 

ibid., p. 231. 

See Chapter XII. 

RAHS, 6, p. 235. 
ibid., pp. 237, 239, 240. 
ibid., p. 240. 
ibid., pp. 240-1. 

ibid., p. 241. See photograph facing p. 201 for the whiskers, 
ibid., p. 242. 


CHAPTER XV: JOHN VERGE 


^ Sydney Gazette, 22nd May 1832, p. 2, col. 2. 

- John Verge, Account Book, p. 48 ; C. H. Bertie Papers. . . „ 

® Account Book, p. 39. Verge did a perspective view of Elizabeth Bay House “shaded in Indian ink . 
Sydtiey Gazette, 26th May 1832, p. i, col. 5: advertisement, for Wentworth’s houses. 

* HRA I, 17, p. 46: enclosure, Bourkc to Hay, 15th Mar. 1833. 

®ibid., p. 49: Busby to Maclcay. 

* Account Book, p. 9. 

’ Captain Watson, Sydney Diocesan Magazine, Dec. 1923. 

® Denham Court, church and village in Middlesex, England, are familiar, by sight, to many people. They 
are on the land of a large motion-picture studio and serve as settings for many film plays. 

® I have personally examined the Australian and the English Denham buildings. The two churches s ow 
the same architectural features, but the English example is superb whilst the Australian one is mere y 
interesting. 

Account Book, p. 9, 15th Apr. 1833. 

ibid., pp. 39, 48. 

ibid., p. 95, for Sydney College; ibid., pp. 62, 86, for the church plans. 


ibid., p. 81. 

W. G. Verge, descendant of John, to Morton Herman by telephone, 20th Feb. 195 
CSOL, 1834: Colonial Secretary to J. Verge, 26th Nov. 1834. 

Account Book, p. 89. 

Sec Chapter VII. 

|. Fowles, Sydney in 1848. . ^ , j 

i*ibid., pp. 50-1, and Account Book, p. 13, for the Royal Hotel; New ■ -u at 

Post Office Directory, 1837, for Hughes as brewer. Messrs Cooper and Levy commissioned Verge o 




ran;;'*'"- >■'‘°' <■»' fo. .1.. b ,„ s™ h„u,e, 

”^2iTr 'h'’h m’’ expenses”? dTys « incidental 

Peop/e e/Ne“ ^csta Gnffiths. Seme House, and 

22 Account Book. p. 72a, 8th July 1833. 

22 See Chapter X. 

fortluet^n^^l: w--<= ^ -cotn- 

^8^-Jhe houses are attnbuted to Verge by the researches ofW. G. Verge. Account Book. p. 72a, 12th July 

7 . pp.'^'s" ^ 94 . fo?Ke RAHS. 

a H^Benie Pape^^^^ appointment ofjohn B.bb as Verge’s agent, 

ao ibid.; W. G. Verge, 28th Apr. 1953, before the Royal AustraUan Historical Society. 


XVI: THE GOTHS 

knowc^'w^s‘-pro^Labl/’^’dfsmLd P’ 3 , P- 87. says that Green- 

Cathedral sVy 7 c'n P- 

l^Ar“lo, 3> P* 8. 

®ibid., 2, p. 59. 

’ The Australian, 8th June 1841, p. 4, col, 5. 

** ibid.; and sec modern maps of Sydney 

painstakingly reproduced and neatly arranged oi/buildincs which wrr^ r and forms 

of classicism. He usually . . . gave a certain sense of LSz-rgroupme^o 

3 ; a ngid baia.^^ 

and^Marks^o^SydiX"" ''' Robertson 

Che - ^« 4 r. Bertie upheld 

'a ^Fowle’^'"^P^onrer and People of New South Wales p s6 
J. rowlcs, Sydney in 1848, picture opposite p* 77. * 

* Letters to G. R. Nicols, 1832-4S, p. 120. 

>« Helwn "’ P- "" 4 , “First Synagogue in Australia” 

Sydney Herald, i^th}u\y iS}H. ‘ ’ ' 


i^tiAyihR XVIi; MORTIMER LEWIS 

2 commission as military surveyor and draftsman. 

Sept. 1837 Spnng-Rice. 13th Jan. 1835; ibid., 19. p. 82: Bourke to Glenelg. 8th 

‘ Nom'^abovT""""' 345. For the original design see note 5 below. 

Wha^nanTpa'^eT’^^L^dS;"' """" ^ ‘'><= drawings are on 

7 ^^}§SJ. TI>e Architect in History, pp. 337, 338, 343-4. 

8 M w °T Government Printer photograph no. 357. 

M.W. Lewis, Plans of Gaols, Courthouses, and Police Offices” N S W r. • 

no. 570 shows the bmiding in 1870 when there was no scrollwork in the^gable P*’°toeraph 

J-Jervis, in RAHS, 23. p. 272. 
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HRA I, 17, p. 657: Aberdeen to Bourke. 

Jervis, in RAHS, 23, pp. 270, 272. Mr Jervis assumes that Lewis designed the jail, but this is not possible. 
See Lewis’s designs (notes 5 and 8 above). 

C. H. Bertie, Old Colonial Byways, p. 15. 

M. W. Lewis, “Plans of Gaols, etc.’’. 

See also N.S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 1672, for the police office; C. H. Bertie, Story of 
Old George Street, pp. 30, 31, for the stocks. 

HRA I, 19, p. 481 (Gipps to Glenelg, 13th July 1838), for the report; ibid., pp. 481-2, for Lewis’s work. 
RAHS, I, p. 62. 

The courthouse was in existence in 1840: see E. D. Barlow’s Plan of the Town of Raymond Terrace, 

1840. 

A photograph of the building before demolition is shown in the Newcastle and Hunter District Historical 
Society’s Journal, vol. 4, 1950. 

Governor’s Dispatches, vol. 46, pp. 1348-51, 1844 (A1235): Lewis’s evidence before the Insecurity of Life 
and Property Committee, 30th Sept. 1844. 

Newspaper cuttings, vol. 92, p. 80 (Mitchell Library), 
ibid.; Francis Greenway, rear end-paper. 

J. Fowles, Sydney in 1848, pp. 79-80; RAHS, 30, p. 256. 

RAHS, 22, p. 352. 

N. S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 539, in 1879. The present Customs House has a date-stone 
marked 1887. 

RAHS, 4, p. 461 et seq. 

The Australian, 27th Mar. 1827, p. 3. col. 3; RAHS, 4, p. 461-2. 

Sec Chapter XIII for Chadlcy’s scheme. 

28 RAHS, 4, p. 462. 

2® RAHS, 21, p. 252; ibid., p. 253, for Denbigh quarry. 

20 Sydney Guardian, ist Aug. 1849, pp. 46, 47. 

21 Heads of the People, i5th"jan. 1848, p. 99 et seq. 

22 J, Fowles, Sydney in 1848, pp. 84-5. 

22 RAHS, 23, p. 200. 


CHAPTER XVIIi: THE END OF A PERIOD 


1 RAHS, 23, pp. 188-91; Scott, p. 189, r L 1 

2 HRA I, 21, p. 510; Gipps to Russell, 14th Sept. 1841, “Report on the General State of the Colony . 

2 RAHS, 23, p. 198, for the protest against villains; Scott, p. 196 for the quotation from the Argus\ Sydney 

Morning Herald, 5th Mar. 1852, for hints of secession. 

•* HRA I, 19, p. 800: a notice dated i8th Nov. 1837, published in the Gouernment Gazette. 

8 HRA I, 19, p-v. 

® C. H. Bertie, Story of Old George Street, p. 21. 

’ Scott, p. 117. 

8 HRA I, 21, p. 510. 

® Scott, p. 200. 

10 HRA I, 21, p. 511. 

“ Scott, p. 178. 

12 Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, p. 184. 

^2 The Australian, 2nd Feb. 1836, p. 2, col. 5. 

RAHS, 38. pp. 47-48; Sydney Gazette, 8th Apr. 1826. r u , ^ 

12 Edward Knapp, manuscript plans of his design in Mitchell Library. These show the route of the punt 

service at that time. Plans arc signed and dated 1842. 

18 Heads of the People, 15th Jan. 1848, p. 99 et seq. 

1 ’ P. W. Glcdhill, Church of St Mary Magdalene, St Marys. 

18 J. Fowles, Sydney in 1848, p. 64. 

22 Van Dieme'n^fLand Almanack, 1846-56: lists of civil establishments; E. T. Emmett, A Short History of 
^^^21 Ginn^s plans are among the Blacker plans, City Churches. Blackct’s scheme for altering the church was 

Piinf'^chufch laid before the Executive Council. 1st Apr. 1846. signed James Houison, Parramatta, 1846. 

Elevation and section of an unnamed house. Among the plans m the Mitchell L'brafy 

23 1 . Fowles, Sydney in 1848, pp. 31-2. Duer s houses were on the west side of Pitt Stre , J 
Liverpool Arms, which was (and its descendant still is) on the corner of King Street. Fowles g 
drawing of the buildings in his general view of the street. Sec also note 16 above. 

24 J. Fowles, Sydney in 1848, p. 34. 

22 ibid., p. 43 , for the Union Bank. 
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Cost of the church was ^6000. The present front is not the original one as shown by Fowles 
The present front screen was added by Bibb, or in exact imitation of Bibb’s technique. 

HRA I, 21, pp. 510-11. 

!! P' PP- ^54-5: J. Fowles, Sydney in 1848, p. 38; HRA I, 20, p. xwiii. 

2 ®J. Fowles, 5 yrfney m 1848, p. 38. 

RAHS, 12, p. 207. 

See Eric Dunlop on the intellectual stagnation of the period, RAHS, 37, p. 96 et sea. 

A. H. Gardner, Outline oj English Architecture, p. too. 

RAHS, 4, p. 462. 

3 ^ ibid. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

See list of abbreviations at beginning of Annotations to the Text. 


*1. These huts arc illustrated in “An Eastern View of Sydney” which appears in David Collins. The 
“diagram of construction” as I give it is of the hut near the tree which appears in frame in that plate. The same 
hut. in completed condition, can be seen in “An East View of Port Jackson and Sydney Cove taken from behind 
the New Barracks”, painted by Thomas Watling in 1793 (see RAHS, 9, p. 201). The constructional methods 
arc described in the present text. 

*2. First Government House. Bigge Appendix, box of plans, no. 23, shows the three front rooms, with 
heights. These sizes correspond fairly well with those of the building shown in surveys of town lots, 1832 et seq. 
The work shown in broken line on the present plan is conjectural only: the disposition and shapes of these 
parts arc traceable, but no confirmation of the sizes is available. Among the many contemporary drawings and 
paintings consulted were the following; A. West, “A North-east View of the Town of Sydney”, 1812: G. W. 
Evans, “View of the East Side of Sydney Cove”, about 1803; J. W. Lewin, “Sydney from the North Shore”, 
1812, and J. W. Lancashire, “View of Sydney”, 1803. Sec also other paintings in the Dixson Gallery of the 
Public Library, Sydney, and “Some Early Pictures of Sydney”, RAHS, 9, p. 198 et seq. Note the variety of 
interpretations of the elevation: the present drawing gives the architectural answer to the problem created by 
these differences. The foundations of the building arc under the pavement of Bridge Street, Sydney, on the 
south side, just west of the Phillip Street crossing. See RAHS, 15, p. 212 et seq. for the position of the building; 
dimensions given in this article arc inaccurate. 

*3. Dry-store. Compiled from J. Eyre, “Views of Sydney”, 1808; W. S. Blake, “A View of the Town of 
Sydney”, about 1800; J. W. Lewin, “Sydney in 1808”, and T. Watling, “View of Sydney”, 1794. The stores 
were on the waterfront of Sydney Cove, which then reached almost as far south as Macquarie Place. 

*4. Elizabeth Farm. The drawing was made on the site. The cast-iron veranda supports replace earlier 
wooden columns. The house is on the north side of Alice Street between Alfred and Arthur streets, Harris Park, 
near Parramatta. 

*5. Clock tower. Compiled from E. Dayes, “View of Sydney”, 1802; “A View of Sydney in 1803” in 
the Atlas to F. A. Peron and L. Frcycinet, Voyage de dccouuertes, and T. Watling, “Sydney in 1802”. The tower 
stood near the site of the present St Phillip’s Church, on Church Hill, Sydney. 

*6. Ebenezer church. This drawing was made from measurements taken on the site and after careful 
investigation of the fabric. The church is situated on the west bank of Swallow Reach of the Hawkesbury 
River, in lat. 33 ° 32' 16" S., long. 150° 53'27" E., and bears N. 42° E. from St Matthew’s Church, Windsor, 
6j miles distant (military survey, “Windsor”, 1925). 

■*7. Foveaux’s stores. Compiled from Foveaux’s drawing in the Bigge Appendix, box of plans, no. 36, 
and from photographs and drawings of the building. The roof, as built, was pitched much higher. The stores 
were situated on the south-west corner of Sydney Cove, on site of present (1953) Maritime Services Board 
building. It will be noticed that there are architectural discrepancies in the drawing. 

*9. The Secretary’s house. The original was traced onto linen, and the tracing is in the Bigge Appendix, 
box of plans, no. 2. The house formerly stood on the site of the present Department of Education, on the south 
side of Bridge Street, between Loftus and Young streets. 

*10. Macquarie Tower and Lighthouse. No visual scale is provided because no confirmation is available 
for details. Reconstruction made from N.S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 1707; drawing in S. L. 
Harris, “Report on Buildings of Sydney, Paramatta, etc.”; sketch by Lieut. Phillips, 1834, reproduced in 
Francis Qreenway, p. 78, and plan reproduced on p. 97; a description of the lighthouse in Sydney Gazette, 13th 
June i8i8, and L. Macquarie, Journal, nth Apr. 1817. The original building stood just to the seaward of the 
present lighthouse on South Head, east of Old South Head Road, between projections of Macquarie and 
George streets. 

*12. St Matthew’s church. Compiled from measurements taken of the building. The porch on the 
side is an addition after Greenway’s time. Situated on the south bank, at the western end of Windsor Reach o 
the Hawkesbury River, and at western end of town of Windsor, in lat. 33® 36' 30* S., long. 150 48 12 

(military survey, “Windsor”, 1925). r u a h t 

*13. St Luke’s church. From measurements of the church; old plan hanging in the church, and a p o o- 
graph on St Luke's . . . Centenary Souvenir, 1819-1919 (in possession Mrs Sealy-Vidal, i 95 i)* The nave was 
rc-roofed with slates in 1883. Chancel and vestry were added circa 1863. Situated on south-west corner o 
Elizabeth Street, Liverpool, at crossing of main southern road. 

*14. Ofcc/iik. Drawn on site, on east side of Macquarie Place, Sydney. j- u < or* 

*15. Fountain. Drawing founded on one in Fowlcs’s Sydney in 1848; Bigge Appendix, box 2 , P* 59 . 

which gives height of building; J. R. CUrkes Australian Picture Pleasure Book, 1857. P- I 7 . and a knowledge or 
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Greenway’s architectural technique. Formerly situated at the western end of Macquarie Place, Sydney on site 

of present statue of T. S. Mort. » / 

*i6. Stables. The moulded panels were added to the walls when the building was converted to the Con- 

^rvatonum. Courtyard photograph taken from N.S.W. Government Printer photographs of Government 

House (1888). Drawing made on site in the Botanical Gardens, Sydney, opposite the eastern end of Bridge 
Street, due south from Government House. ^ 

*20. Factory Compiled from photograph in K. M. Brown’s Medical Practice in Old Parramatta-, Colonial 

Architect s plan for Lunatic Asylum (VIB/PAR), and Bigge Appendix, box i, Greenway’s evidence, 23rd Ian 

1821. Formerly situated on the site of the present asylum. North Parramatta. Factory Street indicates the position 
ot the old gateway. ^ 

Georgian school. Compiled from J. Fowles’s Sydney in 1848; photographs, and RAHS, 22, p. 65. Formerly 
situated at the southern end of the block bounded by Elizabeth, Castlereagh. King and Market streets. View 
given IS elevation to Elizabeth Street. The elevation to Castlereagh Street was very similar. 

21. Hyde Park Barracks, From measurements of the building taken in 1929. The building, which is now 
Churd^^*^^’ situated on the east side of Queen’s Square, Sydney, on the same east-west ax'is as St James’s 

*23. Barracks layout From measurements taken on the site and Bigge Appendix box of plans, no ^ 

25. 26. St James s Church. From measurements taken in 1929. Minor alterations have since been made 

See annotations to the text for the various dates shown on this drawing. Situated on the western side of Queen’s 
Square, and the southern side of King Street, Sydney. '^uccn s 

c originally. Compiled from archaeological survey of the building- 1 Fowles 

Sydney m 1848. and early photographs and drawings. ^ i-uvMcs, 

f ■ From measurements of the building. Situated at the eastern end of the town 

of W]ndsor,just cast ofthcWindsor-Parramatta road. 

r.M Liverpool hospital From measurements of the building. It is now a benevolent home. Situated 

on the eastern side of Liverpool Rirk. just west of the railway line on axis of the cast-west reach of George’s 
Ri\(.r, wliere it takes a right-angled turn away from the town. ^ 

i,., rM^V r l^nntcr photograph no. 1364, The top slab as shown here is con- 

Sv I ' Cemetery, winch once occupied the site of Central Railway Station 

S>dMcy Ihe name of fidward Wills was imscribcd on the end panel of the tomb; he was Mrs Howe’s firs^ 
hubb.ind, in whose grave Howe was also buried (RAHS, 5, pp. 177-S4). 

*34. 1 he Campbell barracks. Reconstruction was made from measurements and an archaeological survey 

n.rt o/r ' nmeteeiuh century by E. Blackct. 7 he building is now 

I art of the Union Club, lll.gh and Pent .streets. Sydney, is known as the Old Barrack, and is located behind 
aiKO() tin. south of the mam club budding, to whu h it is connected by corrugated-iron bridges. 

r . V‘ ^ c "" ^-■‘'"FFell li‘)use. C.oinpilcd from measurements, old photographs, and a survey^by Blackct fsec 
note 34). Servue wing uail from Illnstralid Sydney AVir.t, 3rd Oct. 1868, p. 53. 

*37. P'lpry hyspiial r-ruin measure,nents aud archaeological survey of the building. Sec also I Fowles 

dl."' n's W r V.. 1 . and M.ajorJ. Taylor. "Rmorama of Sydne 

Mn 1 , 1 ' 7 "'" pP-H'.graph no. 684 shows the build,ng after the addition of the Lcades’ 

Much altered, it now forms the mam huildiug of Fort .Street Chris’ High Sehool, Sydney, and is west of the 

Upped lindge.just north of a projec tion of the ax.s of Essex Street, aud almost 

* 39 . 40. 4:^. C.ovcrmncnt House, Parramatta. From measurements and drawings made on the site The 
intern d arrangements Iiavc been altered from time to time. Situated in Parramatta ihirk, north of the northern 
cncUdihtt Street, wpt of C)’C.onnelI Street between Maecpiaric Street and a projection of Heorge S^ct 
P 11’^ Surgeons barracks. Fort Street. From measurements of the building; S. L. Harris “Renort 
ScRKV(.iotc'*3 7^^^^ Sydney, Paramatta, etc .”. Formerly situated just north of the mam building of Folt Stre'et 

r!„. F irr^ hs Parramatta. From measurements of the buildings. A veranda has been added to 

tsso-storcy sc mg, and the fenestration and plan have been altered. 'Fhc stair originally opened off the birnek 

bri! k wa Sr 1 I '"’ "" H'»>r. Features include^stonc bases and paving 

bv A 1 eif M " Appendix, box of plans). Situated on the bloc k boundefd 

mh 1 f i Macquarie and I aylor streets. Parramatta. 'Ihe entrance is from Allen Street- the 

north end of the block is now occupied by a public school. 

» 4 .h .St John’s towers. From measurements of the builciiug. The walls arc of plastered brick with stone 
quoins, strings, and caves corbels. 7 he spires are covered with corrugated iron. wLclLenlued tlw orin 1 
copper shc.ithing. Situated ac ross the eastern end of Hunter Street, Parramatta. ' ^ ' original 

*40* 1 he home farm, Camden Park. From measurements of the bnildinf» i • i ^ 

shingles. Evidences of changes can bo see,, in the fabric. Situated in Can.dl^iltkg^ 

I'cw 7 so’ 42'' 24 '“ 7 ‘V’”r'’" ' of St John’s Church. Caiudcnf in lit. 34's' 

long. 150 42 24 L. (military survey, Camden , 1933). J4 :) o 

barrac ks, Parramatta. From measurements of the buildinu taken in rmn 1 » 

in Macquarie Street, between Charles Street and Barrack Lane The main block fnm \ ^ 1 ^ situated 

to Macc,u.rr,e Street. The west wing was very close to liarracCaue 

* 48 . Beucvolcrit asyluur. Compiled from Captain Dumeresque’s plan in liiggc Appendix, box of plans. 
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no 56 and N.S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 566. Formerly situated on the site of Central Railway 

‘‘ ^ of Greenway’s old toll house, which has also disappeared. See both in the plate. 

c Gate , in J. G. Austin & Co., A Series of Lithographic Drawings of Sydney, 

49 - St Peter’s church. From measurements and archaeological survey of the building. See note in text for 

evidence of alterations. The old roof was completely removed and a steeper one put on, and the tower raised 

in height. Stone tracery was introduced into the windows at the same time. Situated at corner Cordeaux and 
Howe streets, Campbelltown. 

* 50 - Windsor church. From S. L. Harris, “Report . . . Buildings of Sydney, Paramatta, etc.”. Note that 
Harris shows more ornate urns than now appear on the tower. He said that these urns were inappropriate for 
a church and more suitable for a theatre, or fancy dwelling”. 

*52 Scots Church. From sketches made in 1926-7. Many excellent photographs of the church exist for 
example in the photographic collection “Views of Old Sydney” (F981.1/N). Formerly situated at the comer of 
Jamieson and York streets, Sydney. The plaque from the north face of the tower was built into the modem 
building and occupies very closely its former geographical position. 

*53. La Perouse memorial. From sketches of the building. Situated in village of La Perouse, Botany Bay. 
It is on the inner headland at the southern end of Frenchman’s Bay, in lat. 33® 59' zY S ,, long. 151° 13' 52^^ E. 

(military survey, “Sydney”, 1933). 

*54. Grammar School. The school stands on the cast side of College Street, Sydney, between Stanley 
Street and the Australian Museum (which is on the corner of William Street). Hallen’s work forms the centre 
part of the western facade of the school. The cast front has been somewhat altered. 

*55. Roslyn Hall. Founded on Blacket’s survey drawing, made when he added verandas to the 
house, and W. H. Wells’s Map of Sydney, 1850, with key, which shows the exact position of the house and 
the general shape of its plan. See the grant marked “Thomas Barker” near what is now Roslyn Street, Potts 
Point. 


*60. Victoria Club. Founded on N.S.W. Government Printer photograph no. 226 (1871). This portion 
was the first-floor veranda. Railings, scrollwork, louvres, columns, pilasters and valance boards were of wood. 
The roof was cither flat iron or copper. 

*62. Cast-iron railing. This example was measured at the “House of Seven Arches”, now part of the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Rose Bay, Sydney. 

*70. Plans of public buildings. The factory plan is copied from the Colonial Architect’s plan amongst 
the collections of views of buildings in the Mitchell Library (VIB/PAR). The other plans are in the Bigge 
Appendix, box of plans. 

*71. House and cottage plans. Raymond Terrace plans reproduced by courtesy of M. Ebbcck, D. Morris, 
and B. Atkinson. All these houses still exist in 1952 and all except those at Raymond Terrace have been altered 
from their original state, to a greater or lesser degree. 

*76. Willandra. From measurements of the building. It now forms part of a petrol service station and the 
north front has been mutilated. Situated near Church Street, facing Willandra Street, Ryde. 

♦78. Holbeck. From measurements of the building (now known as Bligh House). Situated in Lower Fort 
Street, on western side, opposite the end of York Street North, and at the corner of the lane leading to Downshire 
Street, on Dawes Point, Sydney. 

*79. George Street cottages. The cottages still exist, badly mutilated, on the northern side of George 
Street, between Charles and Harris streets, Parramatta. 

*80. Hunter Street cottage. This now serves as a benevolent home. Situated at the north-eastern corner of 
Hunter and O’Connell streets, Parramatta. 

*82. Roscncath. From measurements of the building. Situated on east side of O’Connell Street, at the 
corner of Ross Street, Parramatta, on the north side of the river. 

*83. Kent Street cottage. Situated on the western side of Kent Street. It now (1953) serves as a soup kitchen. 
It is shown on W. H. Wells’s Map of Sydney, 1850. 

*84. Lapstonc bridge. From measurements of the building. Situated 4 miles due west of the town of 
Penrith, i mile north of Glenbrook, in lat. 33° 45'22" S., long. 150® 37'57" E. (military survey, “Liverpool”, 

1927). 

*85, 86. Lansdownc Bridge. From measurements of the building. The bridge crosses Prospect Creek J 
mile south-west of Villawood railway station and 3J miles north-cast of Liverpool railway station, in lat. 33® 
53 ' 29" S., long. 150® $8' 4" E. (military survey, “Liverpool”, 1927). 

*87. Lennox Bridge, Parramatta. From a sketch made in 1929. See Chapter XII for an account of muti¬ 
lations of the fabric and RAHS, 4, p. 222, for photograph of bridge in 1877. Crosses Parramatta River in the line 
of Church Street, Parramatta. 

*88. Prince’s Bridge. From a photograph in RAHS, 4, p. 223. See note that span was 150 feet (ibid.). 
Formerly crossed the Yarra River at Swanston Street, Melbourne. 

*91. Elizabeth Bay House. In good preservation in 1953. Situated on southern shore of Elizabeth Bay, 
Sydney, on an island site bounded by Onslow Avenue and Onslow Place. 

*93. The Busby house. Plan set up from drawings accompanying letter from Busby to the Colonial 
Secretary dated 29th Oct. 1832, which is an enclosure in Governor’s Dispatches, vol. 22, p. 373 . 1833 (A1211). 
Busby states that he had procured this plan from Mr Verge, architect. 

*94. Denham Court. From measurements of the building. All other drawings of the court and the chapel 
were made on the site. Denham Court is situated on the eastern side of the main southern highway, miles 
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north-west of Ingleburn railway station, in lat. 33° 59 ' 7 " S., long. 150° 50' 5S" E. The chapel is on the other 
side of the highway, J mile due west of Denham Court. P t n tne otner 

T <0*^!; ' f site. Situated in Camden Park, in lat. 34° 5' 34" S. long 

I ^ ^ ^ ' off the Hume Highway 3 miles south of St 

John s Church, Camden (military survey, “Camden”, 1933). ^ 

P™'" a photograph circa 1880, supplied by J. S. Gordon Worland President 
WolJongon'^^"^ District Historical Society. Formerly situated at corner of Church and Crown streets, 

DSi;i‘’po?nrs3 "y"* °” “■ “">* C"*™* 

*102. Burdekin House. From measurements of the building made in 1928. See T. Fowlcs Svdncv in 18 iS 
for the site where the house formerly stood on the western side Macquarie Street. ^ ^ ^ ’ 

104. Lunatic asylum. Founded on Lewis’s original drawing in “Designs of Public Biiilrllnm , j ■ 
New South Wales 1837” See also N.S.W. Government Printer photog^pT^nl 345 for the bm^ 

hv^Ty°h‘^"n asylum is bounded on the cast and south by Parramatta River, on the north 

by Tarban Creek, on the west by Old Punt Road, and Manning Road. 

f D *ur ■ ’^arhog'aorst courthouse. From measurements of the building and Lewis’s original design in "Dcsiiyns 
of Public Buildings erected m New South Wales 1S37”. The scrollwork was not part of Lewif’s 

of*TavRr^ 1photograph no. 570, 1870. Situated on the north-etst side 
Rylor Square, bounded by Forbes and Oxford streets and L 9 arlinghurst Road, Sydney 

Froin nicasurements of the building. See also Lewis’s original design in his 
i esigns of 1 ubhc IJuildings erected in New South Wales 1837” and his “Plans of CtoU " f'^'inrfl ^ j 

Pohec (Offices”. The building is situated in the village of Hartley 6 nnles imrth-we st of Mo nt V ; or NS W 
m l.u. 33 32 39 ' s., long. 150- 10' 42" E. (niilit.iry survey, “Katooinba”, 1933). victoria, M.S.W., 

K t office. Drawing founded on Lewis’s original design in his “Desiens of Puhlir Huilrli.irrc 
cr^-cted in New South Wales 1837”, J. Hnvlcs’s Sydney in 1848, and N.S.W. Cloverni^r Prmter phot^ 

bouniHll!; Gr;rre^‘^ "h Ymrstr'er-tr."" ‘ 

nl- Terrace courthouse from ineasurcincnts of the building All other 

! . ; c ■” New south WaHs IS 7” Id lii 

1 of Gaols, Courthouses, and Police Offices”. See also N.S.W. Government Printer photogr.lpliL 3 37 f 

I arrauiatta l ourthouse; photograph in Newcastle and Hunter District Historical Society>nrL/ vol 4^‘ioso 

Newcastle courthouse. Parr.uiiatta courthouse formerly stood on the site of the presemt courthouse’ RaV 

> id I errace courthouse st.mds ,11 the northern corner of Adelaide and William strec-ts' Newcastle cour’thouL 

formerly stood 011 the site of the present ( ieneral Post Office on the north-east corner of Itoir s 7 ” ' v 

streets , he design ffi'the school s' as a ■•st.uulard”, but I havc^ traceLu: 

^11 1. Maitlaiidjail. Dravsing compiled from data supplied by Mr Malcolm Ebbeck 

Ou,y’''; 8 ,V' 7 ’rN S w'f compiled Iron. (L E. Pe.icock’s painting, ”Custom House and Circular 

I U.er I’ei mb; I I ^’'.’vcrimient Printer photograph no. 539, ,879. I le.ghts are easily deduced from the 

( ’ ^ ^ perspective di.igon.i) MK-thod. hormcriv situated on the block now occunied hv rho r^r . 

Cusioms House, Circular (^■ay, Sydney, hounded by Loftus, Alfred and Young stmets ^ by the preset 

*I 'Tv/ n'' niadeon the site, on rising ground on south-east side of town of Camden 

, .. •^'‘-bmoiul Villa. 1 he iiouse fices east to JLicliniond Terrace and Sydney Domain- it is iiiiniGfr-.E l ’ 

RA headquarters for the parlian^entary 

33. p. 202, for plan showing position of house. »■* y i aity. occ 

*! Ir/ sI‘'m Knapp’s original design drawings (Mitchell Library). 

‘R'- ">1 Mary Magdalene. On the north side of the Great Western Lhghway St M irv’^ NI s: \r/ • 

4 ^' 20^ S.. long. ,50^ 46' 3 *^ R (military survey. “Liverpool”. 1927 ^ 

I 17- Synagogue. From drawing m J. 1-owlcs’s S/r/ncy hi 1848 n 6a Tlie nl-ite f.n n d. .1 c 

QtK^/^^tot'CrLir' "FPOsite Lewfs’s police .77 (. 7 w' 

s^r '7. s:::7i:'7'::;tx^^ -H'-iueh hears 

li miles distant fmilitary survey. ••Liverpool” ,927) “* I'lgleburn railway station, 

2 .u-;Ba 7 t 77 X b77777ur:7:77d^7:: 

^ -3- iro.ite House. Situated on the northern side of Bronte Road, due west of Brona- Pirk^ Svdnev 
the add,t.o^:f:^a™: ^o 77 re 7 ^ 

front of Bl 77 s'ugi 7 : 7 L 7 a-v 7 rd: 7 ' 7 ^^^^^ ^ildui^^s^uce^ec:: a^ltered'^"'' '"b'’''' 

ot shallow wmgs on either side of the entrance. ^ jitered again by the addition 
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Aborigines, ii, 13, 17, 146 
Adelaide, town, 145, 150, 219 
Agriculture, 7, 18 
Aird, William, 108, Appendix II 
Anglcsea Barracks, Hobart, 93 
Antill, Major, 139 
Archer, John Lee, 146, 157 
Arches, 126 (Fig. 61), 134 
Architect, definition of, 36-7, 158-9 
Argylc Cut, 114 

Army, influence on architecture, 86-96, 120 
Artisans, 4, 20, 21, 32, 52, 58, 116; convict, allowed 
to work for themselves, 14, 57-8, 63; Greenway’s 
attitude to, 49, 57-8, 70; habits of, 58, ii6;J. 
Dunmorc Lang and, 147; Lennox and, 163; lowly 
position of, 189; assume title of architect, 211; un¬ 
employment of, in 1843, 218 
Australian Gaslight Company, 118, 209 

Bagot, Walter, 96 
Balch, Caplaifi, 23 
Bank of New South Wales, 60 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 2 
Barker, Thomas, the younger, 115 
Barracks, first, 4; difficulties in building, 7; Parra¬ 
matta, 14, 93, 94 (Fig. 43), 95 (Fig. 44), 100, loi 
(Fig- 47). on banks of Tank Stream. 14; im¬ 

proved conditions in, 18; Wynyard, 28, 116; Hyde 
Park, 60-7, 116, Figs 21-3, 81; at Campbell’s house, 
81-4, Figs 34-6; mutilation of, 141-4; Hobart, 146 
Barrallier, Francis, 23-4 
Barry, J. A., 68 
Bathrooms, 139-40, 179 
Bathurst, Lord, 34, 97, 202 
Bathurst, town, settlement of, 34 
Baudin, Nicolas, 23 
Beams, 122 

Bcnelong Point, Sydney, plan for fort at, 56 
Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 100-3, 138, 102 (Fig. 
48) 

Bent, Mrs Eliza, 33 
Bent, Ellis, 32-3, 40 
Berrima, town, 164, 195 
Bibb, John, 181, 216-18 

®igg^» J- T., as Commissioner of Inquiry, 69-76; lands 
in Sydney, 69; attacks building programme, 70-1; 
his relations with Greenway, 70-7, 98; his essays in 
architecture, 70-1; his relations with Macquarie, 69- 
78, with Kitchen, 98; his report, 70, 80, 106, 112, 

118 

Bird, Thomas, 189 
Blacket, Edmund, 113-14, 115, 182 
Bligh, Governor William, 7, 24, 27 
Bloodsworch, James, 10; designs dry-store, 12, 14 
(Fig. 3); his work on Government House, lo-ii, 

13 (Fig. 2); his other buildings, 12, 14, 22 (Fig. 5), 
57; his death, 10, 17 


Blore, E., 202-3, 219 
Blue, Billy, 42 

Board ofWorks, 80, 106, iii, 116 
Bong Bong, proposed church at, 177 
Botany Bay, nature of terrain at, 2; sawpits at, 2; 
abandonment of, 2; visit of ship Mary to, 23; monu¬ 
ment at, no (Fig. 53) 

Bothwell, Tas., house at, 118 

Bourke, Governor Sir Richard, 190, 208, and Standish 
Harris, 108; and the powers of governors, 145; 
building programme of, 148; and David Lennox, 
159. 160 

Bradridge, William, 148 
Brewer, Henry, 10 
Breweries, 22 
Brick-making, 10, 14-15 

Bridges, 31, 42, 116, 148, 158-67: at PJehmond, Tas., 
109; at Parramatta, 117, 165-6, Figs 75, 87: at Ross, 
Tas., 147; at Lapstone, N.S.W. (Horseshoe Bridge), 
160-1, Fig. 84; at Lansdowne, N.S.W., 161-4, Figs 
85, 86; at Berrima, N.S.W., 164; over River Yarra, 
Melbourne, 166-7, Fig- 88; Knapp’s “floating”, 209, 
211, Fig. 115 

Brisbane, Governor Sir Thomas, takes office, 79; and 
Greenway, 77; and Standish Harris, 106, 108; on 
reduction of public works, 106; asks for free 
artisans, 147 

Brisbane, town, foundation of, 145 
Bronte House, 200, 215, Fig. 123 
Brooks, Captain Richard, 173 
Broughton, Bishop, 169, 182, 212 
Brownlow Hill, 137 (Fig. 71); stone urn at, 181 (illus.) 
Building laws, Macquarie’s, 31; Greenway’s, 47 
Building materials. See under specific materials 
Bungarribce, 120, 132 
Bungonia, proposed church at, 177 
Burdekin House, Sydney, 127, 128, 138, 184, 186-8, 
Figs 102, 103A, 103B 
Burnett, A., 189 
Burney, Captain George, 199 
Busby, James, 170-2 
Bushby, John, 169 

Camden church. See St John the Evangelist Church 
Camden Park, home farm at, 98-9, Fig. 46; fireplace 
at, 131 (Fig. 66); newel post at, 135 (Fig. 69): 
mansion at, 141, 179-81. Figs 98, 99 
Campbell, Robert, the younger, 81-2; house built for, 

81-2, 83, 84, 141, 144. Figs 34-G 74 
Campbelltown, settlement of, 34; old mile at, 144: 
church at, 100, 103, Fig. 49; valance boards at, 124 

(Fig. 59B) 

Carpenters, 4, 32, 63 

Castlcreagh, settlement of town of, 34 

Cathedral, 47. See also under St Andrew s Cathedral 

Chadley, James, 147, 202 
Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, 139 
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Chimneys, 66, 122, 139 (Fig. 72) 

Churches, 216; the first, 6, 18, 21; St Philip’s, 21, 24; 
St John’s, Parramatta, 21, 92, 100, Figs 45,’70; 
at Green Hills, 24; at Ebenezer (chapel), 24-6, 
Fig. 6; Christ Church, Newcastle, 32, 136 (Fig. 70); 
St Matthew’s, Windsor, 50-2, 66, 71, 141, Figs ii| 
12, 50; St Luke’s, Liverpool, 52-4, 66. 120, 141,’ 
Figs 13, 17, 18; Grecnway’s, characteristics of, 66, 
132: St James’s, Sydney, 71-5. 98, 144, 148, 177-si 
Figs 24-7, 90; St Peter’s, Campbelltown, 100, 103-4, 
Fig. 49; Scots, Sydney. 106-8, Fig. 52; at Newtown) 
Tas., 146-7, 157; St Andrew’s Presbyterian, Parra¬ 
matta. 166; St Mary the Virgin, Denham Court, 
175. 176 (Fig. 97); proposed, at Bong Bong and 
Bungonia, 177; at Wollongong, 183 (Fig. 100); St 
Peter s, Cook s Paver, 189; St John the Evangelist, 
Camden, 141, 203-4, Fig. 112; St Mary Magda¬ 
lene s, St Mary’s, 211-12, Fig. 116; St Andrew’s, 
Prospect, 212; Holy Trinity, Miller’s Point, 216* 
Congregational Church, Pitt Street, Sydney, 216- 
17. Fig. 125; St Thomas’s, Port Macquarie, Appen- 

di.x II. See also St Andrew’s Cathedral and Syna¬ 
gogue, Sydney 

Circular Quay, Sydney, 28, 211; plans for, 85, 117, 

147. 199; customs house at, 201-2 Fiv iii 
Clarke. Francis, 148 > b- i 

Clay, use m building, 6, 10, 12 

Climate, effect on building materials and on archi¬ 
tecture, 7, 14, 120 


Clock tower, 22 (Fig. 5) 

Cockerell, (Jiiarles, 193 

Collins, l.)avid, 10, 12, 14 

Colonial Secretary’s house, 40, 46, [-ig. 9 

Columns. Cljssical, 37-S, r-,g. X; Co'loninl. 123, 124, 
Fig. 58; Ionic, 190-1, 217 

t.ongregational Church, Put Street, Sydney, 141 216- 
17, 218, Fig. 125 

Cciiiserv.itcjriiim of Music , Svtlney, 58 
Convicl.s, 147; arrival of, 3;' soci.d conditions of, 3, 
^4.5-9; liousing of, 7; issue of shoes to, 13; system 
o( assigninent tjf, 18, 42, 63; attempt to escape, 23; 
employed on pLiblic works, 32; female, at l^irra- 
matta, 59-60; barracks for, 6 o- 69 , ijo^ 141^ 143-j; 
abolition of transportati(jn of, 207-8 
Cookney, Getirge, 109-11 
(a)rrugated iron, introduction of, 138 
C.ounlKHiscs, at Bent’s house, 32; at Bum Hospital, 
40; plans for, at Sydney. 40, 44, 71, 75, 116-17, 
-JC at Parramatta, 42, 194, 198 (Fig. J09); at 
Windsor, 76, 105, 138, Figs 28, 29; at Darlinghurst. 
192 (Fig. 105), J94-5; at Bernina, 195; at Hartley, 
14 L I95-’8, Figs 106, 107; at Raymond Terrace, 

199-200. Fig. 109; at Newcastle. 198 (Fig. 109), 200 
Cowan Cheek, 42 

C.ox, William, 76 

Curcton, F,dward, 104 

Customs House, Circular C^u.av. Svdney, 138 201-2 
Fig. Ill ^ . 


J^arhng, Coucnior Sir li^alph, 108, 
Darlinghurst, cc^urthouse at, 192 
jail. 105-6, 108 
Darwin, Charles, 145-6 
Dawes, Lieutenant William, 16-17 
Day, Edward Denny, 179 
Ocfcnccs. 16, 17, 23-4. 47, 56, 57 


112, 116, 117, 147 

(Fig. 105), 194-5; 


Denham Court, Ingleburn, 141, 173-6, i8o. Figs 89 
94-7 ^ 

Depression, effect on architecture, 218 
Door knockers, 128-9, 140 (Fig. 73), 188 (Fig. 103B) 
Doors, 127-9, 130 (Figs 64, 65), 152 (Fig. 78). 153 
(Fig. 82), 154, 175 (Fig. 96), Fig. 67 
Draper, Richard, 69 

Drawings, architectural, oldest in Australia, 28; paper 
for, 79, 193 and note 5, 199; Harris’s, 105; Colonial, 
method, 127-S; Lennox’s, 161; Lewis’s, 193-4; 
scales used on, 194; Houison’s, 216; examples of. 

Figs 9, 32, 50, 51 
Duer, John Storck, 216 
Dumeresque, Captain, 79 
Dunmorc House, 132, 133 (Fig. 68) 

Ebenezer chapel, Hawkesbury, 24-6, Fig. 6 

Elizabeth Bay House, 40, 141', 169-70, 176, Figs 91, 92 

Elizabeth Farm, Parramatta, 19, Fig. 4 

Ellis, M. H., quoted, 33 

Emancipists, 30. 34, 145 

Exploration, 17, 23. 34, 156, 209 

Fanlights, 127-S, 129, 151, Figs 63A, 63B, 64, 77 

Female Factory, Parramatta, 5S-60, 70, 116, 136. Figs 
20, 70 

Fireplaces. 129. 131 (Fig. 66), 133 (Fig. 68), 153 (Fig, 82) 

First Fleet, 1-3, 55 

Floors, 16.93, 125, 134, 171, 179 

Fort Macquarie, 56, 58, 67, 68 

Fort Street School, 87-9 

Foundations, 132 

Fountain, Macquarie Place, Sydney, 55 (Fig. 15), 70 

Foveaux, L/Vihcni7/U-G()i'cr/ii>r Joseph, 27-8, 31 


(latcs, 126 (Fig. 61) 

CJeorgian School, Sydney, 71 , 75 . Appendix 11, Fig. 20 
Ginn, 1 Icnry, 216 

(iipps, C;oucrnor Sir George, 60, 145, 189, 220; building 
programme under, 199; his reports, 207, 208. 209 
217-18 


C/lass, manufac ture of, 127 
CJold ruslies, effect of on architecture, 219 
Government House, Parramatta, yo-2, 122, 
40, 42 


Figs 39, 


C.ovcrmnent House, Sydney, temporary building for, 
8; erection of first, 9-11, 13 (Fig. 2); repair of, 21) 
56, 57 . ii6; stables for, 57-H, 70, Fig.s 16. 19; plans 
for new building. 56. 57, 147, 202; erection of new 
building for, 202-3, 21C9-20, Fig. 126 
Green Hills, church at, 24 
Greenknowe, Potts Point, 182 


Cireenway, Francis. 43-85, 91. 104, 120, 141. 202; his 
character, 43, 45, 46; arrives in Sydney, 43; receives 
tickct-of-leavc, 44; his early activities, 44-5; his 
relations with Macquarie, 44, 46, 76-7; his activities 
as C ivil Architect, 45-62, 64-7, 70-9; quarrels with 
Sanderson, 49-50; receives full pardon, 64; and 

^*ggc. 70, 71 , 75 , 76-7. ^^5; and Kitchen, 97-8; and 
Governor Brisbane, 77; his decline, 77, 80-1, 83. 85; 
and Ovens, 80; his dismissal from office (1822), So¬ 
lus activities between 1823 and 1828. 80-5; his essay 
on colonial architecture, 83; hst of his works. 

Appendix I. Sec also under individual buildings 
Grecnway’s Creek, 83, 85 

Grose, Lieutenant-Governor Francis, 18, 20 
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Hallcn, Ambrose, 112-13, 195; builds Roslyn Hall, 
114-15; his appointments, 115-16; repairs and 
alterations made by, 116; designs bridge, 116, 161; 
designs courthouses, 116-17, 195; Mitchell’s opinion 
of, 117, 156; his intolerable position, 117; resigns, 

117; his later activities, 117-18; bathroom, 115, 179 

Hallcn, Edward, 112-14 

Harris, Standish Lawrence, 104-8, Appendix 11 ; is 
appointed Civil Architect, 104-5; Ws report on 
existing buildings, 105, 106; and Ovens, 105-6; and 
Governor Brisbane, 106; his works, 106-8; dismissal 
of, 106; obtains land grant, 108; financial difficulties 
of, 108; claims fees from Government, 108 
Hartley courthouse, 141, 195-8, Figs 106, 107 
Hereford House, Glebe, 114 

Hobart Town, Colonial Architect appointed to, 109; 
building development in, 109, 146; church at, 157 
(illus.) 

Holbeck, Millers Point, 151-2, 154, Fig. 78 
Holy Trinity Church, Miller’s Point, 216 
Horseshoe Bridge. See Lapstone Bridge 
Horsley, near Prospect, 137 (Fig. 71) 

Hosking, John, 213 

Hospitals, 31; prefabricated, 8, 12; additions to, 21; 
condition of first, 24; general, in Macquarie Street, 
33; Sydney, 33, 116; Greenway’s survey of, 45-6; 
at Liverpool, 77-80, 116, Figs 30, 31, 32; military, 
87-9, Fig. 37; at Parramatta, 89, Fig. 70 
Hotels, Wollombi Inn, 132; Royal, Sydney, 178 
Houison, James, 216 
Howe, George, 80-1 
Hume, James, 182-9, Appendix II 
Hunter, Gouenwr Jolm, 2, 20-2, 24; building pro¬ 
gramme of, 21-2 

Hyde Park Barracks, 60-7, 116, Figs 21-3, 90; mutila¬ 
tion of, 141, 143-4 

Imhotep, 36 

Immigration, free, 147, 208 

Insulation, methods of, in colonial buildings, 132 

Jails, 21, 116; at Parramatta, 21; at Hobart, 109, 146; 
at Darlinghurst, 106; at Bcrrima, 195; at Maitland, 
201-2, Fig. no 

Johnson, Reuerend Richard, 6, 14, 18 
Johnston, Andrew, 25-6 
Johnston, Major Robert, 23 

Junction Cottage, Vauclusc, 129, 131 (Fig. 66), 135, 
214-15, Fig. 122 

Kay, W. P., 215 

King, Governor Philip Gidlcy, 17, 20, 22, 24 
King’s School, The, 91, Appendix 11 
Kitchen, Henry, 43, 97-100, Appendix II 
Kitchens, 138, 171 
Knapp, Edward, 209, 211 

La Perouse, J. F. G., Comte de, 3, no 
La Perouse (suburb), 35 (illus.), no 
Lady Franklin Museum, Hobart, 215 
Lady Juliana, transport, 7 
Lamb, David, 109 

Lang, Reu. Dr John Dunmore, 107, 147, 158, 218 
Lansdowne Bridge, 141, 161-4, Figs 85, 86 
Lapstone Bridge, 141, i59-6i, Fig. 84 
Lawless, Francis, 100-3, 138 
Legge, Thomas, 32 


Lennox, David, 156, 158-67; his early life, 158; arrives 
in Sydney, 159; Governor Bourke on, 159; early 
difficulties of, 159; his work as Superintendent of 
Bridges in New South Wales, 159-66; in Victoria, 
166-7; his death, 167 

Lewis, Mortimer William, 117, 190-206; his early life, 
190; arrives in Sydney, 190; appointed- Colonial 
Architect, 190; and Sir Thomas Mitchell, 190; 
designs Gladesville asylum, 190-3; courthouses, 193, 
194-7. 199-200, 206; compiles lists of plans, 193, 
199; police stations, 197, 200, 206; Gipps on, 199; 
progress report of his works, 199; designs for Mel¬ 
bourne, 199; designs national school, 200, 206; his 
work on Legislative Council Chambers, 200-1; and 
the Maitland jail, 201; designs customs house, 201-2, 
206; and Government House, 202-3, 219-20; his 
church at Camden, 203-4; designs museum, 204, 
206; resigns, 205 
Lewis, T. H., 200 

Lighthouse, Macquarie, 47, 48 (Fig. 10), 70 
Lime, making of, 10, 21, 134 

Lindsay, Darling Point, 141, 144, 183-4, 185 (Fig. loi) 
Liverpool, Robert James, Lnrji Jenkinson, 31-4, 69-70 
Liverpool, town, church at, 52-4, 66, 120, 141, Figs 
13. 17. 18; hospital at, 78-80, 116 
Liverpool General Hospital,77-80,Figs 30A, 30D, 31,32 
Lowe, Robert, Viscount Sherbrooke, 200, 208 
Lucas, Nathaniel, 32, 53, 100 
Lunatic asylum, 60, 190-3, Fig. 104 
Lycctc, Joseph, 32 
Lyndhurst, Glebe, 178 
Lyons, Samuel, 168, 178 
Lyons’s Terrace, Sydney, 178 

Macarthur, Elizabeth, quoted, 20, 179 
Macarthur, John, 19-20, 22, 98-9, Appendix II 
Macarthur, William, 179 
Maclcay, Alexander, 169, 176 
Macquarie, Mrs Elizabeth, 32, 55 
Macquarie, Governor Lachlan, 28-118; arrives in 
Sydney, 29; his attitude to emancipists, 30; surveys 
his “kingdom”. 30-1; social reforms of, 31, 63; 
building programme of, 31-5. 4 ^» ^91 i*^ Tasmania, 
109; asks for architects, 32; selects sites for settle¬ 
ment, 34; his relations with Greenway, 44, 46, 76-7; 
orders building of fort and new Government House, 
56; his directive to police on convicts, 63; his rela¬ 
tions with Biggc, 69-77; and the rebuilding of 
Government House, Parramatta, 90, 9^-2', and 
Watts, 94-5; and Marsden, 94; his death, 118; style 
of architecture during his term of office, 68 
Macquarie Field House, 213, 215 (Fig. up) 

Macquarie Lighthouse, 47, 48 (Fig. 10), 70 

Macquarie Place, 44, 55, 70, 141 

Maitland, town, planning of, 148-9; road to, 156; 

jail in, 201, Fig. iio 
Marble, discovery of, 134 
Markets, 69, 76, 117 
Marsden, Samuel, 58, 94 . 212 
Mary, ship, 23 

Mathew, Daniel, 39-42, 46, 49, 54 . ^22 
Mears (Thomas) & Sons, 24, 66 

“Meehan’s Castle”, 213 

Melbourne, town, 166; foundation of, 145; 

150; buildings designed for, 199; growth of {1840), 

218-9 

Messling, Thomas, 63 
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Military Hospital, Observatory Hill, building of, 87; 
form of, 87-9; surgeons’ barracks at, S9-90. 122, 
123, 138, Figs 37, 38, 39 » 41 
Mitchell, Major SirThomas, 155-7, 164, 189, 190; and 
Hallen, 117; his work as Surveyor-General, 156, 
159; his political interests, 157 
Morpeth, towm, cottage at, 137 (Fig. 71) 

Mutilation of colonial architecture, ix, 141-4, 151, 154, 
165-6, 178, 187, 200, 201 


Nails, scarcity of, 138 
New Norfolk, Tas., buildings at, 146 
New South Wales Corps, growing power and com¬ 
mercial interests of, 18-20; quarrels with governors, 
20-22, 24, 26; removal of, 29 
New Town, Tas., buildings at, 146, 157 (illus.) 

New Zealand, prefabricated house at, 170-2 
Newcastle, discovery of coal at, 22; settlement of, 22, 
^ 3 . 34 . 63; old church at, 136 (Fig. 70); town plan¬ 
ning in, 149-50; police station for, 200; courthouse 
for, 198 (Fig. T09), 200 
Newel posts, 135 (Fig. 69) 


Oaticy, J.. 66 

Obelisk, Macquarie Place, Sydney, 54 (Fig. 14), 55, 
70. 141 

Observatory, first, 16-17 
Covens, Major ]o\\n, 80, 105-6, 109 
Owen, T. H., Appendix II 

Palm, cabbage-tree, use of in building, 4, 6 
I'anshangcr, Longford, Tas., 206 (illus.) 
i\irrajnatta, 57; convict barracks, 14, loo-l, 116, Fig. 
47 i in 1791. 15; brickinaking at, 15; plan of, 16; 
farm at, 19-20; St John’s Church, 21, 92, 100, Figs 
4 i. 70; tourtboLise at, 42, 193, 198 (Fig. 109); 
Female Factory. 58-60 (Fig. 20), 70. 116, 136 (Fig. 
70); hospital at, 89, 90; Covermneiit 1 louse, 90-2, 
122, Figs 39, 40, 42; military barracks at, 93, 94 
(I'lg- 43), 95 (Fig. 44 J; bridges at, 117, 144, 165-6, 
Figs 75, 87; Orphan Stliool, r jo (Fig. 70}; cottages 

•'t. 143. 144. Figs 79, 80; St Andrew’s Presbyterian 
C.iiurch, 166 
Paten, iLobert, 199 

Paterson, L\vnt(iuuit-(Un’crnor William, 20 
Plnlhp, {:un-’CTfwr Artlnir, 7, 8; est.dilishes settlement, 
1. 2, 3; asks Hume (»overmnent for tools, 3-4; liis 
conliict with Ifoss, 9-10; hts builthng j'>rograninie, 
16; ins relatujns w ith I Liwes. 17; returns to Lngl.md, 
18; his rcl.iiions witli the army, i 8; and (.ircenway,44 
Photographic records of architectural subjects, ix, 102 
Pipeclay, use of in building, 14 
Ihtt ri)wn, settlement at. 34 
Pitt s Row, eating house in (1804), 24 
Plaster, making of, 134; Crceiiway and, 76 
Police Force, establishment of, 29, 34 
Police Fund, 54, 109 

Police station, Sydney, 76, 197-9, Fig. 108 

Port Jackson, naming of. 2; exploration of, 2; transfer 
of settlement at, 3 

Port Macquarie, settlement of, 34; St Tliomas’s 
Cluirch, Appendix II 

Prefabricated buildings, 8, 12, 23, 116, 170-2 
Prince’s Bridge, Melbourne, i6r>-7, Fig. 88 

Quarries, Government, 148, 159, 203 

Railings, 126 (Fig. 61), 127 (Fig. 62; 

Rattenbury, —. Clerk of Works, Bernina, 195 


Raymond Terrace, 149; courthouse at, 199-200, Fig. 

109; cottages and rectory at, 137 (Fig. 71) 
Receveur, Pere, no 
Reculver Towers, 92 

Reformatories, at Parramatta, 58-60, 116; at Hobart. 
146. 5 ee also Jails 

Regency architecture, 39, 40, 168. 169, 173, 184. 213, 
216 

Research, arcliitectural, methods of, ix-xi, ii 
Richmond, N.S.W., settlement of, 34; plan of house 
at, 137 (Fig. 71) 

Richmond, Tas., bridge at, 109, in; buildings at, 109 
Richmond Villa, 141, 205, 206. Fig. 113 
Roads and streets, 147, 148, 156; building and repair 
of, under Macquarie, 31, 34. 35, 93-4; Mitchell’s 
work in connection with, 156-7, 159 
Robertson, Henry, 216 
Rockwall, Potts Point, 169 
Roof trusses, 41, 66 

Roofs, 4-6, 24, 66, 121 (Fig. 56), 122; internal gutters 
in, 154; secret gutters in, 180 
Rose Flail, Potts Point, 114 
Rose Hill. Sec Parramatta 
Rose Vale, house at, 167 

Roseneath, Parramatta, 123, 129, 138, 153 (Fig. 82). 154 

Roslyn Flail, Rusheutters Bay, 114-15, 117, 179 

Ross, Lieulcnaul-Qorcrnor, 9-10 

Royal Hotel, George Street, Sydney, 178 

Rum Rebellion, 26 

Rum trade, iR, 22. 23, 33 

Rusheutters Bay, origin of name, 6 

Russell, Peter Nicol, 125, 219 

St Andrew’s C'athcdral, Sydney, 71, 182-3, 218 
St Andrew’s Churcli, Prospect, 212 
St Andrew'’s Presbyterian Church, Parramatta, 166 
St James’s Cluirch, Sydney, building of, 71-5; criticism 
of. 98; alterations to, 75, 144; condition of in 1893, 
75; sketch of, 148; cnlargeineiit of, 177-8; Figs 
24-7,90 

St John ihc Hvangclist Church, Camden, 141, 203-4, 
Fig. 112 

St John’s Cdiurch, Parramatta, 2i, 92, 100, Figs 45, 70 
St Luke’s Church, Liverpool, 52-4, 66, 120, 141, Figs 

13. 17, 18 

St Malo, Hunter’s Hill, 1K7 

St Mary Magdaienc’sChurch, St Mary’s,2i 1-12, Fig. 116 
St Mary the Virgin Churcli, Denham Court, 175, 176 

(big. 97) 

Sc M.ittliew’s C:hurcli, Windsor, 50-2, 66, 71, 141, 
Figs 11, 12, 50 

St iVeer’s Church, Campbclltown, 100, 103-4, Fig. 49 

St Peter’s Church, Cook’s River, 189 

St Philip’s Cdiurch, Sydney, 21, 24 

St Scholastica’s College, Glebe, 178 

St Tlionias’s Cluirch, Port Macquarie, Appendix II 

Sanderstm, (Captain, 49-50 

Sawpits, at Btnany Bay, 2; at Sydney Cove, 4; at 
.ow'an Creek, 42 

Schools, 69; Georgian, 59 (Fig. 20). 75-6; Biggc ' 

and, 71; orphan, in Hobart, 146, 157 (illus.); 
national, 198 (Fig. 109), 199, 206 
Scots Church, Sydney, J06-8, Fig. 52 
Semicircular Quay. SVe Circular Quay 
Sewers, 47, 116, 139, 149 
Shutters, 129 

Shingles, 6 , 14, 116, 135-6, 204 
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Sirius, ship, 55 
Slates, 138 

Smirke, Sir Robert, 193 

Smith. James, 58, 100; his work on St Luke’s, Liver¬ 
pool, 53 , 100; on St John’s, Parramatta, 92, 100; 
his relations with Green way, 100 
Soane, Sir John, 193 

Social conditions, of first settlers, 3; under N.S.W. 
Corps, 20-1; on Macquarie’s arrival, 29-31; under 
Macquarie, 31-2; and the Female Factory, 60; in 
the early 1840s, 208 
Sophia Jane, ship, i $6 
Spark, A. B., 169 

Specifications, oldest known in Australia, 41; Green- 
way’s brevity in, 76 
Stair ends, 135 (Fig. 69) 

Staircases, first, ii; geometrical, 40, 41, 44, 70; at 
ElizabethBay House, 169-70,171 (Fig.92); at Denham 
Court, 174 (Fig. 95); at Camden Park, 135 (Fig, 69) 
Stocks, 197 
Stone, 2, 134 

Storehouses, m the early settlement, 7, 12, 14; dry, 
12, 14 (Fig. 3); Governor Hunter builds, 21; 
Foveaux’s, 27-8, Fig. 7; designed by Greenway, 
47, 77: of stone, 134 
Streets. See Roads and Streets 
Stucco, 39, 133, 203 

Surgeons’ barracks, Military Hospital, Sydney, 89-90, 
122, 123, 138, Figs 38, 41 
Sutherland, Forby, no 

Sydney, beginnings of, 1-8; first buildings, 4-8; 
appearance (1790), 14; planning by Phillip and 
Dawes, 16; famine in, 7, 18; social conditions in, 
(i795)» 20-r; conditions of streets and buildings 
(1806), 24; Foveaux’s report (1807), 27; Macquarie’s 
building code, 30; Greenway’s draught code, 47; 
at end of Macquarie’s term of office, 68-9; Bigge’s 
alterations to plans, 71; under Darling, 112; as seen 
by Darwin, 145-6; at beginning of 1840s, 209, 210 
(Fig. 114) 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School for 
Girls, 181 

Sydney College, 1 13-14, I 77 , Fig. 54 
Sydney Gazelle, founded, 10; on Bloodsworth, 10; 
publication of Macquarie’s orders in, 34; Greenway 
advertises in, 44, 80; on the closing of the quarries, 
148; on the work of John Verge, 168 
Sydney Grammar School. See Sydney College 
Sydney Herald, 182 

Synagogue, Sydney, 189, 212-13, Elg- II 7 
Tank Stream, Sydney, 14 

Tasmania, 63; new settlements under King, 22; 
receives prefabricated buildings for, 23; Macquarie’s 
building programme for, 35, 109; architectural 
development, in 1820s and 1830s, 109, 146-7; in 
1840s, 215; buildings by J. L. Archer in, 146-7 
Telford, Thomas, 115, 158 
Telford Place, Potts Point, 114 
Tench, Captain Watkin, 10 
Thatching, materials for, 6 
Thorpe, Joshua, 148, Appendix II 
Tiles, 10, 14, 135 
Timber, 4, 15, 120, 128 
Toll gates, 57, 164 

Tombs, George Howe’s, 80-1 (Fig. 33); Le Receveur’s, 
no 


Tools, 3-4, 21 

Towers, first (1797). 21-2; at La Perousc, 35; at Fort 
Macquarie, 67; at Liverpool Hospital, 77-80. See 
also Churches 

Town planning, Sydney, 16; as a policy of govern¬ 
ment, 148-50: Raymond Terrace, 150; Newcastle, 
149-50; Melbourne, 150; Adelaide, 150 
Toxteth House, Glebe, 178 
Traffic, regulation of, 34 
Travers family, Tasmania, 96 
Tusculum, Potts Point, 169 

Ultimo Place, staircase at, 44 

Union Club, Sydney, 81. 141, 144, Fig. 74 

Valance boards, 124, Figs 59A, 59B 
Verandas, 123-5 

Verge, John, 168-81, Appendix II; his houses, 168, 
169-72, 173-6, 178, 179-81; stores, 168; commis¬ 
sioned by W. C. Wentworth, 169; his work on 
churches and chapels, 176, 177-8; his fees, 176-8; 
his work on schools, 178, Appendix II; hotel, 178; 
his association with Bibb, 181; his retirement and 
death, i8i 

Victoria Club, Sydney, 124, 125 (Fig. 60), 127 
Victoria Theatre, Sydney, 216 

Walker, Frank, 68 

Walls, 4, 5, 6, 132-5 

Watch tower, La Perouse, 35 (illus.) 

Water-police, introduction of, 34 

Water supply, 47 

Watkins & Payten, builders, 58 

Watson’s Bay House, 213, Fig. 121 

Wattle and daub, 6 

Watts, Henry, 96 

Watts, John, 86-96; arrives, 43; appointed aide-de- 
camp, 86; his relations with Greenway, 86; with 
Macquarie, 86, 94-5; designs military hospital, 87- 
9; hospital at Parramatta, 90; surgeons’ barracks. 
Fort Street, 89-90; St John’s, Parramatta, 92; old 
Government House, Parramatta, 90-2; Lancer 
barracks, Parramatta, 93; Anglcsea barracks, Hobart, 

93; his work on roads and bridges, 93-4; meets with 
accident, 95; his mission to London, 95; receives 
captaincy, 95; marries, 95; returns to Australia, 96; 
appointed Postmaster-General, 96; his death, 96 
Weatherboard, 6, 132 

Weerong Cove, Port Jackson, 2. See also Sydney Cove 
Wentworth, William Charles, 109, lli, 169 
White ants, 22 

Wilberforce, town, settlement of, 34 
Wilkins, William, 193 

Willandra, Rydc, frontispiece, 150(Fig. 76)» i 5 i»Eig* 77 
Wilson, W. Hardy. 64 
Windmills, 21, Fig. 114 

Windows, 6, 24, 127, 133 » 1 u ► 

Windsor, settlement of, 34; Greenway s church at, 

47 , 50-1; courthouse at, 76, 105, 138, Figs 28, 29; 

shop fronts at, 144 
Wingecarribce Paver, 164-5 
Wivenhoe, Cobbitty, 122 
Wollombi Inn, 132 
Wollongong, 182 

Woolloomooloo, 68 - 9 i 214, Figs 67, 124 
Wyatt, James, 8, 97 . 99 
Wyattville, Jeffry, 8 
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